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KEEPING CHICKS In the article on page 

HEALTHY 3, Doctor Murray 


tells of ways to avoid loss from disease in 
raising the poultry flock. 

Most of our readers 

Cc. H 


YARHAM IS CON- 

VICTED remember . i 
Yarham, the man, who got into trou- 
ble with so many Iowa farmers, and whose 
methods have been fully exposed by Wal- 
laces’ Farmer in the past. County offi- 
cials of Jefferson county, Iowa, have ap- 
parently ended his activities for a time. 
Read the article on page 6. 


NOMINATE MASTER Wallaces’ Farmer 

FARMERS has asked _ for 
nominations for Iowa’s honor roll of 1928 
Master Farmers. Send for the nomina- 
tion blank. The article on page’6 tells 
more about the contest. 


REPLACING OATS Oats are the least 
WITH SOYBEANS profitable crop we 
have in many sections. In the article on 
page 7, Professor Wilkins tells about a 
community that is successfully substitut- 
ing soybeans for oats in the rotation. 


WATCH THE HOG One _ reason that 

RATION hogs become sick is 
because they are not properly fed. Old- 
Timer, in an article on page 8, tells some- 
thing about the danger from too much 
crude fiber in the ration. Look over his 
article, and see whether your experience 
agrees with his. 


APPLYING A good many corn belt 
PHOSPHATE farmers this year are put- 
ting rock phosphate or superphosphate on 
their land. Professor Forman, in his ar- 
ticle on page 9, makes some suggestions 
about the method of applying each. 


VOICE OF The readers’ page this week 
THE FARM has some more comments 
on “Stockade,” “Two Farm Boys,” expe- 
rience with the rotary hoe and with 
trucks and tractors. Turn to page 10. 


THE NEW On page 14 is a short article 
PIG CROP that will repay careful read- 
ing. John B. Rice, a capable and experi- 
enced hog raiser of Illinois, makes some 
valuable suggesticns on the essentials in 
raising spring pigs. 


STARTING THE Are you putting out 
ORCHARD any fruit trees this 
spring? If so, the article on planting 


nursery stock, on page 15, will be of in- 
terest to you. 


USING THE Not many farmers can af- 
TRAP-NEST ford to bother with trap- 
nesting themselves, but all of them need 
to know something about the methods 
followed, in order that they can select 
breeding stock from strains that have 


been proved "age eigen by trap-nest test. 


See the artic 


THE KITCHEN Are you planning for 

GARDEN ate of vegetables this 
summer? Miss ylie, in the article on 
page 19, gives some reminders about the 
lay-out of the kitchen garden. 


e on page 16. 


THE HOME Women _ readers have 
DEPARTMENT been following the se- 
ries on quilt designs with a good deal of 
interest. There is another one this week 
on page 21. 


THE POULTRY The Poultry Departme 
DEPARTMENT this week arte on 4 
24, ick has some more 

to offer to poultry readers. 


THE SERIAL Tf you HavEht deen rend. 

STORY ing “Stockade,” ana nt 
to see if the folks who argue about it on 
page 10 right} ‘turn to 18 and 
read the current installment. The : 
sis will tell you what has gone before, 
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that sweeps away all records 


yas Value the reason of course 


Sales that surpass all records for this time of the year; 
outselling all other cars at many points, and gaining 
momentum at a speed that astounds the trade, the 
new Essex Super-Six is enjoying the greatest public 
ovation in 6-cylinder history. 


Everywhere dealers are reporting more than 100% 


greater sales than for the same period last year which . I 

was the previous record. ; sh 

It is easily the greatest Essex Super-Six in history. It hi 

offers $200 to $300 more visible value than its great , n¢ 

predecessor which outsold any other “Six’’ at or Mm 
near the price by overwhelming margins. 
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There Is No Profit in Dead Chicks 


Methods That Will Help Cut Down Loss by Disease in Raising the Flock 


NE may reasonably anticipate a healthy, 

O sturdy flock of chicks if certain well- 

established principles are followed in 

’ raising them. There are five important factors 

2 to be considered by the poultryman who would 

ha pe successful. They are: (1) Parent stock; 

' (2) incubation; (3) brooding; (4) feeding; 
(5) housing and yarding. 

Healthy parent stock, properly housed and 
properly fed, will produce eggs of good hatch- 
ability, which, in turn, will produce chicks of 
good livability. Under present systems of man- 

“y agement, whereby flocks are confined in houses 
during winter months, a more selective diet is 
necessary than was the case when flocks were 
allowed to run at large during the entire year. 
Confined birds do not receive the amount of 
direct sunlight that free range birds have, and 
the lack of this vital element is frequently 
noted by birds becoming partially or wholly 

% paralyzed. Such condition may be prevented by 
feeding the flock cod liver oil of good quality in 
quantities varying with the season. In Decem- 
ber, two pounds of cod liver oil per hundred of 
mash is advisable; in January, three pounds; 
in February, two pounds; in-March, one pound. 
The mineral ration during this 
time is also important. Feed- 
ing experiments on laying hens 
have indicated that the mash 
should contain at least two 
pounds of bone meal and two 
pounds of powdered limestone 
per 100 pounds. Yellow corn 
should comprise a large share 
of any ration, at least 40 per 
eent of the mash. Green feed 
or alfalfa should be fed liber- 
ally. If milk is available, it 
should furnish the protein 
supplement. If it is not to be 
had, the mash should contain 
not to exceed 15 per cent of 

- meat and bone or tankage. 


Bacillary White Diarrhea 


Bacillary white diarrhea, the 
commonest cause of baby chick 
losses, is probably the only dis- 
ease of fowls that is transmit- 
ted thru the egg from infected parent stock to 
the chick, and it is therefore very important to 
keep in the breeding flock only such females as 

are known to be free from this disease. If pre- 
vious losses of chicks have been heavy, and it 
is impossible to have the flock tested in order 
to remove infected birds, it is advisable to pur- 
chase eggs for hatching or baby chicks from 
known clean stock. 

Proper incubation of eggs and proper care of 
the same from the time they are laid until set 
have a marked influence upon the health of 
chicks. Proper and uniform temperature and 
moisture in the incubator, with regular turning 

_ of eggs, will determine to a considerable extent 
the percentage and quality of the hatch, and, 
to a marked degree, freedom from deformed 
| and crippled chicks. 

- A chick well hatched is only well started. 
| Much remains to be done to carry it successfully 
| t0 maturity. The change from incubator to 
brooder temperature must not be too abrupt. 
ecessful poultrymen temper their chicks 
 gtadually, providing heat of 90 to 95 degrees 
_ Fahrenheit at chick height at the edge of the 
hover for the first week, dropping about 5 de- 
_ gfees per week until 70 to 75 degrees is reached 
subsequently maintained. ; 

_A highly absorbent litter for the floor is rec- 
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By Dr. Charles Murray 


ommended. Many poultrymen are now using 
some form of peat for this purpose, and it seems 
to work admirably. Certain experiment stations 
are recommending that chicks be kept on a 
raised false floor of hardware-cloth in order to 
prevent certain diseases that are contracted 
from infective droppings, but there is serious 
question whether this is practical. Hatcheries 
are adopting the use of battery brooders for 
chicks up to three weeks of age, or older, and 
brooders of this type are being placed on the 
market. They offer much encouragement for 
suecessful brooding and attendant freedom 
from bowel disorders. 

Careful feeding is just as important as care- 
ful brooding. There is coming about a gradual 
change of opinion regarding the proper time 
for first feeding of chicks. For a number of 
years past, leading poultry investigators have 
recommended that feed be withheld until chicks 
were 60 to 72 hours old, the reason for such be- 
ing based on the notion prevalent that the un- 
absorbed egg yolk at the time of hatching rep- 
resented a food supply that would satisfy the 





Get the chicks out in the sunshine on clean ground. 


chick’s demands for this time. It was held that 
in from three to five days the supply of yolk 
would be utilized by the chicks, and that a large 
amount remaining at the end of this time indi- 
cated improper absorption, due either to feed- 
ing too soon or to disease. 


Rate of Yolk Absorption Is Irregular 


Recent experiments conducted at the experi- 
ment station of Arkansas indicate that rate of 
yolk absorption, even in chicks that are healthy 
and making normal gains, is irregular, and is 
not influenced by either time of feeding or 
quantity of feed consumed. Chicks making the 
best gains did not necessarily utilize the re- 
serve yolk most rapidly. Neither was it shown 
that the presence of infectious disease was in- 


dicated by masses of unabsorbed yolk up to four 


grams weight on the seventh to ninth day. In 
a series of experiments carried on by the poul- 
try department at Ames, it was demonstrated 
that chicks fed when 36 to 48 hours old did bet- 
ter than those held without feed for 72 hours. 
In the latter case, it was noted that many chicks 
had apparently lost their desire for food and 
never could be ‘taught to eat, whereas chicks 
given feed earlier seldom showed any disincli- 
nation to feeding. It generally requires at least 
24 hours for a hatch to be completed, so that 


in any group of ineubator chicks held for 72 
hours after completion of the hatch, there will 
be some at least 96 hours old. 

A conservative rule to follow would seem to 
be to feed chicks within 48 hours from the time 
the hatch is well begun. As to the method of 
feeding there is yet difference of opinion, but 
the tendency is in the direction of ‘‘all mash’’ 
feeding. Probably the Wisconsin station is the 
pioneer in the use of this method, but many 
others, including Ames, have for a number of 
years been advocating this method and earry- 
ing out feeding experiments to justify such 
recommendation and to develop rations best 
suited. The original Wisconsin ration consisted 
of ground yellow corn, 80 parts; wheat mid- 
dlings, 20 parts; raw bone meal, 5 parts; grit 
(calcium carbonate), 5 parts; common salt, 1 
part, and skim-milk as the sole source of drink. 

This ration was developed on the evidence 
that yellow corn furnishes an ample supply of 
heat and Vitamin A, which stimulates proper 
growth. The corn and middlings supply an 
abundance of Vitamin B, which prevents ner- 
vous disorders manifested by a form of paraly- 
sis. The skim-milk furnishes a superior protein 
and in addition some vitamins 
and minerals. The bone meal 
and calcium carbonate furnish 
the minerals required for prop- 
er bone development, and if 
abundant sunlight is available, 
prevent leg weakness or rickets. 
In the absence of sunlight, it 
has been found that cod liver 
oil used in 1 to 2 per cent of 
the ‘mash ration will prevent 
rickets: where proper mineral 
is furnished, and it is deemed 
advisable to add this to the 
chick ration, particularly if 
chicks are early hatched and 
are to be kept confined for a 
long time. 


The All-Mash Ration 


The all-mash ration used by 
the poultry department at 
Ames is similar to the Wiscon- 
sin formula. It consists of 70 
parts ground yellow corn, 15 parts ground 
hulled or steel-cut oats, 5 parts meat and bone, 
5 parts limestone, 2 parts bone meal, 2 parts 
charcoal and 1 part salt. Milk only is to be 
given for drink with this mash, If liquid.milk 
is not available, 5 parts dried buttermilk may 
be substituted and water given to drink. It is 
to be noted that the bulk of both these rations 
is made up of grains that are common on corn 
belt farms, also that both rations require milk 
to properly balance them, and that direct sun- 
light is essential if leg weakness is to be pre- 
vented. 

The principal advantages claimed for the 
all-mash method of feeding are the saving of 
labor and the lessened chance of chicks becom- 
ing infected with disease from feeding on the 
floor or ground, where feed becomes contami- 
nated with droppings. The effect of special 
diets in lessening the chance of the occurrence 
of diseases of the digestive traet is recognized. 
The California station has shown that chicks 
fed on mash containing a large quantity of 
dried milk are less apt to contract coccidiosis 
than are those fed a ration withont milk. For 
the purpose, they advocate the use of a ration 
of yellow corn and middlings with 40 per cent 
powdered sweet milk. It appears from experi- 
ments condueted at (Concluded on page 25) 
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SENDING FARMERS TO TOWN 


HE administration policy with respect to 
agriculture is gradually becoming appar- 
ent. Stated briefly, it seems to be: ‘‘Cut the 
acreage and send the extra farmers to town.”’ 
Putting the matter more gently, as in the presi- 
dent’s words as given to congress in Decem- 
ber of 1927: 
4 The most effective means of dealing 
with surplus erops is to reduce the surplus aere- 
age. While this can not be done by the indi- 
vidual farmer, it can be done thru the organ- 
izations already in existence, thru the informa- 
tion published by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and especially thru banks and others who 
supply credit refusing to finance an acreage 
manifestly too large.’’ 

Again, Secretary Hoover has said: 

‘‘Generally, the fundamental need is a bal- 
ancing of agricultural production to our home 
demand.’’ 

In response to a question by a reporter as 
to what Mr. Hoover meant by stabilization in 
agriculture, he is reported to have replied : 

‘‘T mean primarily the reduction of our vari- 
ous agricultural surpluses.’’ 

It is perfectly all right for President Coolidge 
or Secretary Hoover to believe in this program, 
which means taking about ten million acres of 
land out of wheat, ten million acres of land out 
of eotton, ten million acres of land out of corn, 
and ‘eutting the hog production down by ten 
million head so that it will fit the reduced acre- 
age of corn. Wallaces’ Farmer attempted to 
put on a program looking in this direction back 
in 1921 and 1922, when we tried to get farmers 
to reduce their corn acreage. As a result of our 
experience seven years ago, we did some rather 
serious thinking, the results of which we would 
like to pass on to President Coolidge, Secretary 
Hoover and others who are in a similar frame 
of mind with respect to the farm problem. 

In the first place, if we are going. to get off 


“the world market with our farm produets at 


any time inthe near future, it will be neces- 
sary to put on an intensive drive, similar to 
those which were conducted during the war. 
Second, if the drive is successful and the acre- 
ages are reduced sufficiently, it will be neces- 
sary to send about three million more farm 
people into the cities. The laboring people now 
living in the city, who are fearful about the 
unemployment situation which has developed 


this past winter, may well inquire what influ- 
ence this flood of farm population into the 
cities will have on them. 

Proponents of the Coolidge-Hoover view say: 

‘‘But this reduction in farm acreage and shift 
of farm population to the cities will not be 
done all at once. It will take place gradually.’’ 
But if this is the view taken, it means that our 
farm products will be on the European market 
a long time, and that the process of starving 
out the farmers will be a long-drawn-out, pain- 
ful affair. 
x In justice to President Coolidge and Secre- 
tary Hoover, it must be recognized that what- 
ever solution is adopted for our farm problem 
there are many drawbacks. Every person is 
entitled to his own opinion as to what is the 
best solution. Leaving the farmer out of ac- 
count altogether and thinking only of the long- 
time welfare of the nation, we question whether 
a program of gradually starving the surplus 
farmers out will bring the right answer. Is it 
not likely to bring about a period of rather 
serious national instability twenty or thirty 
years hence? Is there not a chance that it will 
be necessary to attract several million people 
back onto the land again as soon as we 
have chased them into town. Intelligent care 
of our agriculture may be as important as in- 
telligent care of our merchant marine and in- 
telligent supervision of our foreign trade in 
\manufactured products. 





STATE AID FOR SCEOOLS 


S WE have pointed out before, there are 

two main problems in deciding on the pol- 
icy of state aid for schools. In the first place, 
the funds for state aid must not come from a 
general property tax; in the second place, they 
must be made available to those districts that 
need help worst. A number of states have man- 
aged to take care of the first problem satisfac- 
torily with various kinds of special taxes, of 
which the state income tax seems to be the fa- 
vorite. On the second point, there is wide di- 
vergence of practice. The results in many cases 
have been unsatisfactory. 

One of our friends makes this suggestion: 
Divide the taxable wealth in the school district 
by the number of children of school age and 
award state aid on the basis of the resulting 
figure. Districts with many pupils and low 
valuation would, of course, get the greatest 
amount of help, with the amount of aid grad- 
ing down to a place where a fairly well-off dis- 
trict with few pupils would receive no state aid 
at all. 

This plan seems to avoid most of the diffi- 
eulties other states have got into. We would 
like to have comments on it. Perhaps it offers 
a satisfactory basis for a state aid measure for 
Iowa that will really help in reducing farm 
taxes and in improving the rural schools. 





MUSCLE SHOALS 

T LAST a start has apparently been made 

on doing something with Muscle Shoals. 
The senate the other day passed, by a vote of 
forty-eight to twenty-five, the Norris resolution 
empowering the federal government to control 
the sale of power and to go ahead with the con- 
struction of the fertilizer plant. ‘‘ Fertilizers 
in time of peace, munitions in time of war’’ is 


the phrase that the supporters of the Norris - 


bill have been using to describe the purposes of 
the act. 

Advocates of lease to the power company and 
advocates of lease to the fertilizer company ap- 
parently fought themselves to a deadlock, and 
the way was open for the adoption of the Nor- 
ris program. This program is ‘based on the 
idea that the possibilities of Muscle Shoals, both 
as to power and fertilizer, are pretty much un- 
known, and that a good deal of experimental 
work must be done before the government will 
know enough about the situation to accept in- 
telligently an offer for purchase or lease. 


\ 


If the house of representatives accepts ie 


Norris bill, which at the moment seems toh 


somewhat doubtful, it will be possible for the 


government to go ahead with the development 


of Musele Shoals and to find out what the Pp 
erty is really worth as a fertilizer and Power 
plant. Under the bill, it will be possible to ar. 
range for further disposition of the Property 
after an indeterminate period, which in 
case apparently will not be longer than fifteen 
years. 

While the Norris proposal is not entirely 
pleasing to some of the southern senators, they 
felt that it was better than inaction, and came 
thru quite generally in its favor. The oppogi. 
tion was largely made up of conservative Re. 
publicans from the northern states. One gx. 
ception was Senator Steck, of Iowa, who voted 
against the bill. Senators Brookhart, Capper, 
Frazier, Howell, Norbeck, Nye and the rest of 
the farm bloc voted for it. 





‘*TERRORISM”?’ 


HE news stories that have come out from 
Washington on the fight for farm legisl,, 
tion have usually been phrased so as to give the 
MeNary-Haugen group the worst of it. An in. 
teresting example of this coloring of news mat. 
ter was noted in a recent dispatch from Mark 
Sullivan to the Des Moines Register. Among 
other things, Mr. Sullivan said ; 


During the last three years, a considerable num- 
ber of congressmen have been so subjected to what 
they regarded as terrorism that they changed theiz 
votes and sacrificed their known convictions against 
the McNary-Haugen bill, in order to vote for it. 


The Register, in the same issue, commented 
on this statement as follows: 


Here we have the old fable of the wolf and the 
lamb presented in real life. For if all the sneering, 
bulldozing, political manipulating, and machine or. 
ganizing to defeat the equalization fee program 
could be got in one story, it would make the larger 
part of an encyclopedia. 

Consider seriously picturing the farm leaders in 
congress, in this post-war period of enormous east- 
ern expansion, riding rough-shod over the commer 
cial, industrial, banking and railroad interests, in- 
sulting their representatives, and bull-dozing the 
administration. , 

The fact is the farm leaders have stood up under 
the bitterest and best organized opposition any group 
probably has had in our times, with a persistent 
presidential hostility staring them in the face, and 
have presented a united front for a plain, practical 
proposition, against which nothing has been said 
effectively. 


The campaign for farm legislation is under 
a good deal of a handicap when readers all over 


“the country are exposed to unfair comments 


of the type that Mark Sullivan, David Lawrence 
and other correspondents habitually send out 
when they are discussing farm issues. Fortu- 
nately, there are a number of strong dailies, 
especially in the middle-west, that offset these 
by their own more accurate handling of the 
news and by editorial comment that squares 
with the facts. 





WHICH NEEDS IT MOST? 


NOTHER phase of the big: navy program 
that ought to be remembered when the vote 
on the appropriations bill comes up is that the 
top-heavy expenditure for new ships is going 
to make it all the harder to get the appropria- 
tion for the revolving fund in the farm bill. 
Representative Thomas Hall, of North Dakcta, 
summed this up in good shape the other day 
when he said: 
‘‘The country needs a consistent program of 
farm relief much more than a spending orgy 
on the navy. . . . Now is no time for plans 


of navy increase until we have done something § 


to relieve the agricultural structure from the 
constant and, in faet, increasing difficul- 


ties under which the industry has labored since | 


the war.’’ 
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IS DISTANCE AN ASSET? 


(OES it pay the farmer to have his market 
D right at his door? Is it possible that a long 
haul to market is an asset to him? This is the 
yiew brought out by the Irish Statesman in a 
recent editorial on the New Zealand and Irish 
trade with Great Britain. The Statesman says: 


3 


The high commissioner for New Zealand said 
that Ireland, within a few hours’ journey of Great 
Britain, ought to be able to give New Zealand, which 
was ten thousand miles away, a bit of a chase in the 
common market. The truth is that such proximity 
to the market is no advantage unless the farmers 
are organized. If thé proximity permits of petty 
and unorganized marketing, it is rather a disad- 
vantage. Because we were so near our market in 
the past, our creameries have been individual sellers 
and indeed competitors with each other. Because 
New Zealand was ten thousand miles away, its ex- 

rt of butter had to be organized on national rather 
than individualistic lines, as it could not get to the 
market in any other way. It would have been im- 

ible for the creameries there to have conducted 
their business with individual customers in Great 
Britain, as Irish creameries do. But the market in 
Great Britain is getting more and more organized. 
The great wholesalers and importers want to buy 
in huge Quantities produce which is uniform and 
reliable in quality, and the very distance which at 
first sight seemed a disadvantage for New Zealand 
as compared with Ireland, because it forced pro- 
ducers in the former to market nationally, became 
an advantage, and its marketing was better done 
than the Irish. 


Our hog farmers are coming to appreciate 
the truth of this. They find that the large 
number of local packing plants and of packers’ 
concentration points over the corn belt, tend to 
keep the farmers disorganized. Shipping asso- 
ciations within the radius of a few miles of 
such points tend to go to pieces. The fact 
seems to be that a nearby market is a good 
thing if the farmer is properly organized to 
‘take eare of it. If he isn’t willing to organize, 
then apparently it were better for him if he 
and his fellows were out in the middle of the 
Pacific with a haul to market so long and with 
the marketing difficulties so great that organ- 
ization would be forced on them. 

Will our good sense lead us to do what the 
long distance’ forced the New Zealanders to do? 
That is the question before us right now and 
there seems a good deal of doubt about the 
answer. 





DESTROYING MORAL FIBER 


T LAST we know what is the matter with 
the livestock business. E. C. Brown, the 
president of the Chicago Livestock Exchange, 


explains it all in a recent issue of the Chester 
White World. One trouble is the packer and 
stockyards act. Of the evil effects of this act 
Mr, Brown says: 


Coincident with the enactment of this law and 
under its provision there appeared upon the central 
Markets selling agencies fostered by farmer and 
producer organizations operating under the super- 
vision only of the secretary of agriculture and en- 
tirely outside of the jurisdiction of the Chicago 
Livestock Exchange and exchanges at other mar- 
kets. New practices were injected into their trade 
quite contrary to the established exchange rules and 
procedure and without their sanction or approval— 
such practices tending to destroy the moral fiber 
of those engaged in that manner in this essential 
and important public function. 


And now you see. The presence of co-opera- 
tive terms on the terminal market weakened the 
‘Moral fiber of the old line commission com- 
panies so that almost anything now may hap- 
pen. No doubt if the co-operatives could be 
_ thrown out and the packers and stockyards act 
_Tepealed the moral fiber of the people in the 
yards would stiffen up again and hogs would 
_ probably go to $25 a hundred. 
'- Folks are writing in to us right along ask- 
ing for material for humorous recitations. We 
Tecommend Mr. Brown’s article. 








” er pamaenmema 5 
- Odds and Ends | 


I AM FINALLY convinced that it is possible 
“to tell a little something about the yielding 
power of corn by looking at it. I was convinced, 
more or less against my will, by a demonstra- 
tion put on by Prof. H. D. Hughes, in connee- 
tion with the Iowa corn yield test display at the 
armory, at Ames, the first week in February. 
The people who looked at this display were 
given cards on which to put down the numbers 
of the four sorts which they thought were the 
highest yielders, and also the numbers of the 














’ four which they thought were the poorest, Al- 


together, something over a thousand cards were 
turned in. In most of the districts there was a 


-differenee of ten or twelve bushels between the 


yields of the four high ones and the four low 
ones. But in the case of the people who turned 
in cards, the difference in the yielding power 
of the four high ones and the four low ones 
which they picked was usually around two or 
three bushels. 

Of course, in a good many cases, the four 
sorts picked out as good yielders were actually 
lower in yielding power than the four picked 
out as bad yielders. Many of the students at 
Ames made exceptionally good reeords, and if 
I were a farmer planting ordinary open pollin- 
ated seed corn, I would like to have some of the 
conscientious students go with me over my seed 
ears and pick out those which they thought 
would yield best. I would expect their judg- 
ment to increase the yielding power of my corn 
by two or three bushels an aere. I took part in 
this judging myself, and talked with a good 
many others who did, and am convinced that 
the thing which counted most was a solid ear, 
heavy for its size, and well matured. 

A friend of mine, Simon Casady, Jr., who 
made the best record of anyone in District 4, 
and who has never had any training whatever 
in corn judging in the ordinary sense of the 
term, told me that he did the placing by pick- 
ing up the different ears of corn and seeing 
how they felt. If the kernels were ‘‘wiggly,’’ 
as he expressed it, he figured that that sort was 
not a good yielder. Another friend of mine dis- 
regarded everything but width of kernel. This 
proved to be a mistake, because in many of the 
districts, the varieties with the wide kernels 
yielded less than those with the narrow kernels, 
and on the average there was apparently no 
relationship whatever. From a practical farm 
point of view, the lesson is to pick over the dif- 
ferent seed ears this winter before shelling them 
and diseard all ears which show the slightest 
tendency toward chaffiness or being light for 
their size. If this is done conscientiously, the 
yielding power of the seed corn will ordinarily 
be increased by a bushel or two per acre. This 
may not seem like very much, but inasmuch as 
a bushel of seed corn plants seven acres, the 
man who does a good job: in looking over his 
seed corn will earn very high wages while 
spending his time in this way. 





N IOWA reader sends in an account of a 
bad elevator practice which has cost Iowa 
elevators thousands of dollars. The elevator 
manager offers to store corn for his farmer 
patrons free of charge and the farmers are giv- 
en the privilege of picking the day on which 
they want their corn sold. But the manager 
doesn’t really store the corn; actually he ships 
it to Chicago, and in order to protect himself 
buys a Chicago future against it. For example, 
suppose that a farmer who wants to store his 
corn according to this scheme, brings his corn 
in on a day when the price is 74 cents a bushel 
locally and 92 cents a bushel at Chicago for 
cash corn and 96 cents a bushel at Chicago for 
July future. 
The elevator manager may have completed a 
transaction of this sort in February, and then 


in late June the farmer comes in and decides 
that he has stored his corn long enough. At 
that time the Chicago July future may still be 
only 96 eents, and the elevator man will close 
out his future transaction with neither loss nor 
profit. In a case of this sort it will be found 
that the farm market has strengthened 5 or 6 
eents a bushel and that the elevator man will 
have to pay the farmer about 80 cents a bushel 
for his corn instead of 74 cents, as would have 
been the ease if the farmer had sold: his corn 
in February. On a transaction of this sort, the 
elevator has lost 6 cents a bushel. The reason 
for such a loss is that many elevator managers 
do not understand the hidden storage charge 
contained in Chieago futures. It is legitimate 
for elevator managers to use Chicago futures 
in hedging their grain, but it is a decidedly 
losing proposition to use them as a protection 
against corn which is being held in storage free 
of charge. Farmers should remember that it is 
mueh cheaper to store corn on the farm than it 
is in an elevator at Chicago. Elevator managers 
should remember that it is impossible for them 
to get storage free of charge by the use of Chi- 
cago futures. Chicago future storage is ex- 
tremely expensive, oftentimes running as high 
as one cent per bushel per month. 





MISSOURI Republican sends a statement 

from a Missouri paper concerning the ori- 
gin of the Republican and Democratic parties. 
It is stated that Alexander Hamilton wanted 
this nation to have a king; that, failing that, 
he wanted a president elected for life, United 
States senators elected for life, and state gov- 
ernors appointed by the president. He built 
up a Federalist party to make this country as 
much like a kingdom as possible. Jefferson op- 
posed Hamilton in this, and Jefferson’s party 
became the Democratic party of today. The 
statement is then made that the Republican 
party of today has inherited the policies and 
principles of Hamilton and his Federalist 
party. 

Our Missouri Republican friend says that he 
can not believe this conelusion, and would like 
to know if the Republican party in truth is an 
outgrowth of the Federalist. 

There is much of fundamental truth in this 
statement made by the Missouri paper. While 
the Republican party is undoubtedly both Ham- 
iltonian and Federalist in its principles, the 
Democratic party is by no means so pure and 
sweet as suggested. Following the time of Jef- 
ferson and Jackson, the aristocratic planters of 
the south gained control of the Democratic 
party. This high-handed, aristocratic leader- 
ship on the part of southern planters finally 
alienated northern farmers and laboring men, 
who otherwise would have been members of the 
Democratie party. The matter was much fur- 
ther confused when the Civil war came on and 
enabled the Republican party to pose for two 
generations as the party of freedom, justice 
and light. 

The principles of the progressive Republicans 
of the middle-west are almost identical With 
the Democratic principles of Jefferson and 
Jackson. 

The negro and the Civil war have been a 
great curse to straight political thinking in this 
country. But now that the Civil war is sinking 
into the background, it may be possible for 
western farmers, southern farmers and for- 
ward-looking people in the nation at large to 
consider functioning together in the same party 
as they did one hundred years ago. 

There is plenty of room for a party built on 
Hamiltonian Federalistie principles. A party 
of that sort, however, should not try to get 
votes by claiming to be what it is not. It is time 
for both the Republican and Democratic par- 
ties to have a thoro house-cleaning. It is time 
for both of them to come out from under the 
shadow of the Civil war and stand for some- 
thing real. H. A. WALLACE. 
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YARHAM IS CONVICTED OF FRAUD 


Rug Salesman Who Tricked Farmers Is Put Out of Business 


receive a vote of thanks from every one of 

the farmers of Iowa, especially those who 
have ever had any dealings with C. H. Yarham, 
formerly the ‘‘Reliable Rug Man,’’ and more 
recently the ‘‘ Advertising Rug Man,’’ for last 
week, in district court at Fairfield, Yarham was 
declared guilty of ‘‘cheating by false pretenses 
in securing the signature to a note by false rep- 
resentation with intent to defraud.’’ As this 
constitutes forgery, Yarham now faces seven 
years in prison. It was a great day in the court 
room wien the jury gave their verdict. Packed 
into the gallery were many women who had 
been tricked into ordering rugs from Yarham, 
and altho Yarham’s attorney had pleaded for 
leniency in his argument before the jury, these 
victims didn’t agree, and ‘‘Good enough!’’ was 
frequent in the line of comment. 


F costes 3 9 county, Iowa, officials should 


Carried Case of Excellent Samples 


Yarham’s downfall sfarted last summer. Be- 
cause Wallaces’ Farmer has so often exposed 
his activities in rural sections and warned farm- 
ers to beware of him, he took to the smaller cit- 
ies to ply his game. The last of March, in 1927, 
Yarham appeared in Fairfield. With his case 
of excellent samples of rugs, he called on wo- 
men and took their rug orders, telling them, as 
he has done for five years, that they could ex- 
pect bargains, and all they had to do was sign 
the ‘‘Memorandum of Order.’’ The rugs failed 
to arrive, but these ladies soon began to get 
threats from Yarham, at Des Moines, telling 
them to pay the notes he held or he would start 
suit in the municipal court in Des Moines, to 
collect. Several of the women, however, wanted 
to see the rugs first. So they postponed pay- 
ment. 

Then Yarham did as he! always has done, 
sent the notice of the suit to the sheriff, with 
instructions to serve it. As Deputy Sheriff C. 
L. Glass handles these service notices in Fair- 
field, he began to read the names. Much to 
his surprise, he discovered the first one to 
be served was on his mother. So the deputy 
began to investigate. 

Mrs. Glass assured her son that she had not 
received any rugs, and that she did not know 
that she had signed any note. Then other serv- 


HELP SELECT 


Wallaces’ Farmer Issues 


HE third group of Iowa Master Farmers 
QB will be selected in 1928. Nominations for 

the honor must be made before June 1. 
Is there a man in your township or a neighbor- 
ing one who should be given consideration this 
year? If you have an outstanding farm op- 
erator and a constructive leader in the com- 
munity, in your neighborhood, he should be 
nominated for the state group. 

Seventeen nominations have already been 
made without waiting for an announcement in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. Four of the nomination 
blanks were filled out and given to the editor 
on January 10, the date of the banquet for the 
1927 group of Master Farmers. These nomina- 
tions wére made by men selected for this honor 
the last two years. They know that there are 
others equally worthy of this recognition— 
“‘more worthy,’’ the present Master Farmers 
say and believe. $ 

Many farm folks have, in their own minds, 
selected a man who does ‘‘Good Farming, Clear 
Thinking, Right Living’’ for consideration for 
the title, ‘‘Master Farmer.’’ These selections 
need to be put om nomination blanks, which 
may be obtained by anyone on request. What- 
ever additional information you think might 
interest or help the judges should accompany 
the nomination. 

No one questions that there are others just 
as worthy as the thirty selected the last two 
years. Some one must fell us about these men 


ice notices cam¢ in. So Glass consulted an 
attorney, and decided to go to Des Moines on 
the day scheduled for the suit, and appear 
against Yarham. But, as is his usual custom 
in such instances, Yarham didn’t show up. 
So the clerk of the court at Des Moines stamped 
the case ‘‘No suit,’’ and the deputy sheriff 
went back home. 

This procedure didn’t seem to Be in keeping 
with regular law practices, and the Jeffersor 
county folks decided it was tim@ to do some- 
thing. They heard that Yarham was operat- 
ing in other counties in the state, and reported 
the fraud; but the other county attorneys said 
it was too small a matter to take up. However, 
County Attorney W. W. Simmons didn’t feel 
that way about it. He issued orders to arrest 
Yarham on a charge of fraud. One day the 
chief of police over in Iowa City got him. Dep- 
uty Sheriff Glass went over and brought Yar- 
ham to Fairfield. 

‘Oh, this don’t amount to much,’’ Yarham 
said, when he had been landed in Fairfield. 
‘<T’ve been arrested twenty-five times, and none 
of you smart guys can stick me.’’ 

A hearing was held, and Yarham was bound 
over to the grand jury. Awaiting bail bond 
from Des Moines, he spent some time in jail. 

‘‘This don’t bother me,’’ he said; ‘‘these 
smart folks will pay for this.”’ 

‘*Maybe,’’ Deputy Glass replied. 


Grand Jury Acts Promptly 


The grand jury heard the testimony of in- 
dignant women.* They heard of a letter Yar- 
ham had written to one of the bankers who tried 
to compromise a case for Mrs. John Roth, who 
had been stung. They acted promptly, and in- 
dicted Yarham on the fraud charge. 

Meanwhile, County Attorney Simmons was 
busy. Yarlam had told them he was used to be- 
ing in eourt, and Simmons decided the sure 
method was to hire the best prosecuting assist- 
ant he could find. He was given permission, and 
Leo D. Thoma went to work helping him. 

When the case was ealled, Yarham said he 
had no funds, so Judge W. M. Walker appoint- 
ed an attorney for him. Yarham asked that 
George Ginn, manager af the Reliable Rug Ca., 
at Des Moines, be brought to testify as to his 


honesty.. Ginn came, but instead of testifying 
for Yarham, he told how he had fired Yarhamm 
because he had caused so much trouble for the 
firm. No one testified as to Yarham’s honesty, 

W. E. Drips, manager of Wallaces’ Farmer 
Service Bureau, was subpoenaed also and told 
the jury of the trouble Yarham had caused, ang 
what Wallaces’ Farmer thought of him. 

Yarham himself took the stand, but disas. 
trously to himself, for Attorney Thoma made 
him admit he had been barred from using the 
mails because of fraudulent practices. Thoma 
also caught Yarham lying, by proving Yarham 
had posed as an attorney in his notices of suit, 

Then the jury went out. A verdict of guilty 
was soon returned. Sentence will be given on 
March 27, and the least Yarham can expect is 
an indeterminate sentence of seven years. 


Time to Put Crooks Out of Circulation 


In addressing the jury, Attorney Thoma told 
the farmers on it that Yarham was just another 
slicker like the old-fashioned lightning-rod 
salesmen who tricked so many farmers a few 
years ago into signing their names to fake 
agreements, and then made them pay dearly for 
their experience. ‘‘This is a bird of that type, 
and it’s time to put’them out of circulation, and 
Jefferson county is going to do just that.’’ 

So passes one of the worst fakers that has 
gone over Iowa for a number of years. Many 
folks have never received their rugs and many 
have refused to be bluffed into signing checks to 
avoid suits. Some have paid, but we believe they 
will be glad to know Yarham is done. 

In commenting on the ease, Deputy Sheriff 
Glass said: ‘‘Wallaces’ Farmer ran this faker 
out of the country thru its persistent exposure 
of his practices. The government ran him out 
of the mails, and we ran him out of the towns. 
That ought to show the rest of the fakers it’s 
getting unhealthy for them.’’ 

Wallaces’ Farmer says ‘‘Amen!’’ and joins 
in thanking the officials of Jefferson county for 
a good job well done. The jury who convicted 
Yarham was composed of: R. C. Harter, Clar- 
ence Dana, R. R. Peebler, Harry E. Ringels- 
pach, Virgil Popejoy, F. J. Bradfield, Isaae 
Ogden, Fred Miller, Roy Stattler, Harold 
Neece, Emil H. Sandell, John Sabaski. 


IOWA’S 1928 MASTER FARMERS 


who have been a credit to themselves, their 
families and their communities, and who have 
made their farms and neighborhoods better 
places to live, to work and to play. 


Need Your Help in Making Selections 


In these Master Farmer selections, Wallaces’ 
Farmer has been endeavoring to honor agricul- 
ture and increase an appreciation of its worth 
and of the service rendered by constructive 
leadership among farm folks. But this can not 
be done by Wallaces’ Farmer alone. It is a 
co-operative effort. Wallaces’ Farmer can sort 
out and select and bring together a group that 
approaches an ideal-that has been set up. But 
the larger group from which to make the selec- 
tion must be provided. He who nominates a 
Master Farmer has as important a part in this 
plan to honor outstanding farmers as the repre- 
sentative of the paper, who afterwards spends 
a day visiting the man nominated, or as the 
judges who make the selections. Those who 
want the satisfaction of being able to say or 
feel that they had a part, that they helped to 
select the 1928 group of Master Farmers, now 
have that opportunity. 

We have said enough about Master Farmers 
and what we have found about the groups se- 
lected, so that qur readers have fairly well in 
mind what qualities a Master Farmer must 
have. We are not attempting to select men all 
of one type, but certain essentials are funda- 


A. 


Call for Nominaiions of Outstanding Farmers for Honor Roll 


mental. We feel that selections made should be 
limited to men living on farms, but these may 
be tenants, owner operators or joint operators 
with sons or other partners. 

Real success (well rounded and complete) in 
farming does not come quickly. For this rea- 
son the Master Farmers must have been farm- 
ing enough years to measure the success of soil 
building and livestock raising programs, They 
must have filled effectively places of responsi- 
bility in the community. 

A Master Farmer must have so conducted 
his farm business as to have made and saved 
money, but that is not enough. -He must have 
so lived and worked that his neighbors and the 
schools, churches, farm organizations and other 
community activities are better because of his 
living in that community. Not that he must 
have carried the most of the burden in all these 
community activities, but he must have had a 
part and encouraged and helped others in their 
parts. Home and family, too, must have a part 
in his interest and plans. 

There is no shortage of Master Farmer mate- 
rial in Iowa. But between now and June 1, 
when nominations close, people who know the 
location of this material must tell us about it. 
Tn addition to the nominations we have already 
received, we need at least one hundred more. 
Who will have a part in harvesting our third 
erop of Master Farmers? Nomination blanks 
will be sent on request. 
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- WHERE SOYBEANS REPLACE OATS 


Wapello County, Iowa, Community Finds Soys Yield More and Pay Better 


that soybeans have made such develop- 

ment as a crop in Iowa that it would be 
ossible to find a community where there is a 
larger acreage of soybeans than oats, but that 
js just what I found in Washington township, 
Wapello county, Iowa. At least, it seemed so 
to me, for we passed field after field of tall, 
luxuriantly green soybeans, with an occasional 


Bits last September, I had no idea 


field thrown in for variety where the beans _ 


were short and yellow, and comparatively little 
oat stubble. Of course, we were looking for 
soybean fields that day rather than oat stubble, 
and it is possible we missed some of the fields 
where oats had grown in 1927, I am sure we 
missed seeing no soybean fields along the roads 
we traveled. For the most part, they looked 
too good. 

At any rate, County Agent Glenn Hazen took 
Mr. W. J. Morse, in charge of soybean investi- 
eations of the United States Department of Ag- 
rieulture, and myself, to a community where 
soybeans are not a novelty, where they are a 
common and extensively grown crop on prac- 
tically every farm, where the farm- 


By F. S. Wilkins 


lo county, Iowa, seems to be particularly low in 
organic matter and nitrogen, which accounts 
in part for the low yields of oats. It is in soils 
low in nitrogen and organic matter where the 
inoculated soybean is a particularly efficient 
plant in removing comparatively large quanti- 
ties of nitrogen from the air for use of the 
plant, according to many experiments. 

Never have I seen soybean plants more heav- 
ily*inoculated than those we pulled from these 
fields, and the plants were large and dark green 
—indicating proper nourishment. We stopped 
at one field where the beans were yellowish 
green and stood only about half as high as in 
an adjoining field where the plants were deev 
green. We pulled plants out of the yellow field 
and found an occasional plant with only a few 
small nodules and the rest had none. The grow- 
er said he had inoculated the seed, but it was a 
near failure. This is a rather common experi- 
ence, and all the contributing factors for par- 
tial failure to secure inoculation are not known. 


the yields would be reduced because of weeds: 
These farmers have learned the trick of growing 
soybeans seeded solid like small grain, and eul- 
tivating them with the harrow or rotary hoe. 


They kill most of the weeds before seeding the 


beans, and seed the beans thick enough to have 
plenty left to choke out the weeds after redue- 
ing the stand of beans about 20 per cent with 
the harrow or rotary hoe. 

A fifty-acre field of Manchu soybeans was 
the most beautiful field I have ever seen. As far 
as the eye could distinguish, not a weed could 
be seen. The owner told us he had seeded them 
at the rate of three bushels per acre, a bushel 
more than the highest amount recommended by 
experiment stations. Experiments indicate that 
this man’s beans should yield just as high as if 
he had used a bushel less seed per acre. The ex- 
tra seed reduced the likelihood of weed compe- 
tition, and, besides, he did not need to harrow 
them as often after they came up to kill the 
weeds. None of the farmers we interviewed 
had seeded less than two bushels per acre, and 
a number had seeded nine pecks. 

All. except one were growing the 





ers know how to grow them with a 
minimum of expense, and where the 
yields have been going over twenty 
pushels per acre. They told me 
twenty-five, but I like to think I am 
conservative, and maybe some of the 
men who got yields of less than 
twenty bushels per acre kept quiet 
and let the growers of twenty-five 
to thirty bushels do most of the 
talking. 


Had Eighty Acres for Seed 


I wanted to know why these farm- 
ers had quit growing oats and had 
turned to soybeans, and so I asked 








These beans lacked inoculation and were short and yellow. 


Manchu variety, and he was growing 
Black Eyebrow, a variety similar in 
maturity and characteristics. The 
Manchu is particularly well suited to 
that latitude. The variety can be 
seeded late so as not to compete un- 
duly with corn planting and cultiva- 
tion, and yet give ample time for the 
weeds to germinate before final 
preparation of the seed bed. For the 
men with whom we talked, the date 
of seeding the 1927 crop varied from 
June 9 to 25. I told them I thought 
June 25 was a little too late for that 
latitude to assure highest yield and 
full maturity of the crop, but I may 
be wrong in this. 








them that question. There were 
about twenty-five farmers of the 
community present at this particu- 
lar stop of the tour. One grower, 
who had eighty acres he expected to 
harvest for seed, spoke up, and, I 
guess, answered the question as ac- 
eurately as anyone could. He said: 
“Why, we can’t grow oats in this 
country, but we can grow soy- 


Oats in the community threshing 
ring averaged twenty-seven bushels 
per acre in 1927, according to the 
report of those present. They stated 
that in an average year oats should 
yield between thirty and thirty-five 
bushels per acre. One farmer, who 
showed us a field of beans we estimdted should 
average twenty-five bushels per acre, said that 
the best crop of oats he had ever raised on his 
farm was forty bushels per acre. Thus in that 
community soybeans are yielding at least four- 
Sevenths as many bushels as oats, and, on the 
basis of twenty bushels of soybeans and thirty- 
five bushels of oats, which is a conservative 
ratio, according to the reports of these farmers, 


| the soybeans are actually yielding more pounds 


per acre than oats, and, besides, 30 per cent 
of oats is hull. 

If fed judiciously, soybeans are worth at least 
three times as much per bushel as oats, for feed 
on the farm. It looks as tho we will have to 
quit feeding soybeans to fattening hogs be- 
tause of soft pork, but there is still plenty of 
Place for soybeans in the rations of stock hogs, 

airy cows, beef cattle and other animals. Fur- 
thermore, at the rate the soybean acreage is in- 
creasing in certain sections of southern Iowa, 
it will not be long before soybean production 
will warrant the operation of oil mills and soy- 
bean oil meal is equal to any vegetable protein 
for all kinds of stock. It is the oil in the soy- 
beans that causes soft perk. Oil mills will re- 


‘Move the oil for commercial purposes, leaving - 

§ the high protein oil meal as a valuable concen- 
trate for stock feeding, 

| The land in Washington township, of Wapel- 


ag F 


Another field taken at the same time. 





Well inocu'ated, these soybeans 
stood three feet high, and were dark green in coior. 


However, the next time the same field is put in 
soybeans, the plants should be heavily inocu- 
lated, according to my observations. 

Many of the suecessful growers in this com- 
munity introduced the inoculating bacteria sev- 
eral years previously, by planting inoculated 
seed with corn. Once a few bacteria are intro- 
duced, it seems it does not take long for them 
to become spread profusely thru the soil. 

Another thing the soybean is doing for this 
community is to furnish a legume that grows 
excellently wheré the soils generally are so acid 
as to require two to three tons of ground lime- 
stone per acre to correct the acidity, according 
to County Agent Hazen and the soil survey 
map. Alfalfa and sweet clover will not grow at 
all before liming, and red clover would prob- 
ably grow indifferently. As a matter of fact, 
we saw no fields of any one of these three leg-. 
umes in this community. The soybean would no 
doubt grow better if these soils were limed, but 
it is significant that it grows luxuriantly in 
soils that are almost always extremely acid. 
These farmers will no doubt prefer to raise 
alfalfa in the fields they lime and continue to 
grow soybeans in the unlimed fields. 

Another remarkable thing was that out of all 
the soybean fields we saw of twenty-five to fifty 


acres, not a single field had been planted in eul- - 


tivated rows, and we did not see a field where 


Most of the cultivating is done 
with the harrow, but one man re- 
ported they use rotary hoes also. 
Some use the harrow when the beans 
are an inch or two high and eultivate 
twice later with the rotary hoe. 


Winter Wheat in Soy Stubble 


Just one thing is lacking to make 
this community the utopia of sov- 
bean production. I ean not help but 
feel that these farmers would realize 
even more from their soybeans if 
‘they would drill winter wheat into 
the soybean stubble without any 
seed bed preparation at all. I hope 
some of them will try it some time. 

September 7, 1927, Mr. Morse and I were 
in Appanoose county, and, together with Coun- 
ty-Agent Cruikshank, held a soybean meeting on 
one of the farms near the Missouri line. We 
walked out to the soybean fields and found that 
one field was pretty good, but another was 
poor. The Manchus of the poor field which had 
been seeded solid had a good stand, nodules on 
the roots, and were free from weeds, but the 
growth was short. We estimated the yield to be 
about thirteen bushels per acre, Alongside the 
beans, the farmer had harvested a seven-acre 
field of oats. He reported that he had threshed 
107 bushels of oats from the seven acres for an 
average of a little over fifteen bushels per acre. 
It is possible these fields are deficient in phos- 
phorus as well as in nitrogen. The soybean must 
take. its phosphorus and other minerals from the 
soil the same as any other crop. 

It is indeed a coincidence that in this part 
of southern Iowa, where soybeans can be fit- 
ted in most economically as a legume crop be- 
cause of acid soil, it is also that part of the 
state where, because of hot, dry weather in the 
summer, the oats crop falls short, and soybeans, 
on the other hand, thrive well. It is also rather 
a coincidence that it is in this section of the 
state where the soils are generally apt to be 
low in nitrogen, and because of this, the soybean 
again fits in to particular advantage. 
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FEEDING METHODS THAT AID DISEASE 


Too Much Crude Fiber in the Feed May Make Pigs More Susceptible to “Necro” 


HE fiber content of farm mixed rations 

is very often too high for young pigs. 

Especially is this apt to occur when much 
ground oats and alfalfa are added or when too 
limited amounts of concentrates are fed to pigs 
on pasture, compelling them to eat too large an 
amount of grass or roughage. This makes too 
much bulk in proportion to the nutrients con- 
tained—adds more fiber than they can econom- 
ically handle. 

Pigs are semi-carnivorous animals, and are 
not equipped in their single stomach to handle 
as much fiber as are the ruminants, with their 
series of four stomachs. Stated in plain lan- 
guage, they have not the room needed to set 
the feed apart for fermentation or for the bac- 
terial action which is necessary to break down 
the tough cell walls of fibrous structures so 
that the nutrients which are locked up within 
these cells may become available. Neither can 
they secrete the digestive fluids to dissolve 
and break down these complex fibrous com- 
pounds. 

A limited amount of fiber is necessary in all 
animal food, it seems, for the purpose of in- 
ducing peristaltic action for the systematic 
progress of food thru the intestinal tract, and 
also in a mechanical way to prevent impaction 
of the heavier concentrates by holding these 
particles apart, that they may present more 
surface to the digestive juices and influences 
of enzyme and bacterial action. 


Decided Limit to Amount of Fiber 


It is doubtful, however, whether the pig de- 
rives any considerable benefits (direct nutri- 
ents) from fiber beyond this amount, and there 
seems to be a very decided limit above which 
an excess of fiber works a positive detriment, 
both with regard.to the thrift of the pig, the 
rate of gain, the general health and 


By Old Timer 





IS OLD-TIMER RIGHT? 


The increase in the use of oats in growing 
pig and brood sow rations has been very 
rapid during recent years. Have others 
besides Old-Timer been led to believe that 
the use of oats and other feeds high in 
crude fiber has increased the severity of 
‘‘necro’’ attacks? 











lost 98 pounds of alfalfa entirely, from which 
they made no gain, and on top of it 28 pounds 
of corn and tankage, which was used up in the 
work of digestion, trying to handle fiber from 
which no compensating return was had. Besides 
the rate of gain decreased over 25 per cent. 
Further trials were made by substituting re- 
ground oat hulls for the alfalfa, to raise the 
fiber content to 10 per cent, showing still small- 
er gains and lower recoverage from the feed. 
However, not to be misunderstood as to the 
value of a suitable per cent of alfalfa meal in 
the ration, I want to point out the very eco- 
nomical saving effected by the excellent quality 
of the legume protein as a supplement to the 
corn and tankage proteins when it is added in 
a percentage not to inerease the fiber content 
of the ration above the pig’s ability to handle. 
At the Wisconsin station, trials were made 
with 65-pound pigs fed corn and tankage and 
corn and tankage plus a 3 to 5 per cent addi- 
tion of chopped alfalfa. The first lot, fed 5.8 
pounds of corn to .51 of a pound of tankage. 
brought a daily gain of 1.33 pounds. It took 


433 pounds of corn and 39 pounds of alfalfa to 





the economical recoverage out of 
the feed which is consumed. This 
is well illustrated in trials by Ves- 
tal, at the Indiana station, in which 
100-pound pigs were fed corn and 
tankage with varying percentages 
of alfalfa meal added to the ration 
they received. 

In these trials, one lot on corn 
and tankage only made a daily gain 
of 2.07 pounds; it took 413 pounds 
of feed to make a hundred pounds 
of gain; the fiber content of the 
feed was about 2.5 per cent. <A sec- 
ond lot, on corn, tankage and 10 per 
eent alfalfa meal, made the same 
daily gain, took 424 pounds of feed 
to make 100 pounds of pork; the 
crude fiber content of this ration 
was about 4.9 per cent. Increasing 
the percentage of alfalfa meal to 
18 per cent, cut the daily gain to 
1.98 pounds, increased the feed re- 
quired per hundred pounds of gain 
to 443; crude fiber in this ration 
was 7.1.per cent. A further increase of alfalfa 
meal to 27 per cent cut the daily gain to 1.47 
pounds, increased the total feed required to 550 
pounds; the crude fiber percentage here was 
10 per cent. 

It will be noted that good recoverage was 
made up to about 5 per cent fiber content, _ 
showing that the pigs can handle some fiber 
to advantage, but that the rate of gain and re- 
coverage from the feed decreased in proportion 
as the fiber content increased above 5 per cent. 

When 27 per cent.alfalfa meal was added, it 
took 550 pounds of feed to make 100 pounds 
of gain, namely, 140.4 pounds of alfalfa and 
409.6 pounds of corn and tankage; whereas, 
when only 10 per cent of alfalfa was added, it 
took 550 pounds of feed to make 100 pounds 
of gain, namely, 42.4 pounds of alfalfa and 
381.6 pounds of corn and tankage. Summar- 
izing, the 10 per cent fiber took 98 pounds more 
alfalfa and 28 pounds more corn and tankage 
to produce 100 pounds of gain, than the 5 per 
In other words, the pigs 








The rations which these pigs eat may help to decide what disease 


they may suffer. 


make 100 pounds of gain. The second lot, fed 
5.8 pounds of corn, .54 of a pound of tankage 
and .22 of a pound of chopped alfalfa, made a 
daily gain of 1.44 pounds and took 402 pounds 
of corn, 38 pounds of tankage and 16 pounds 
of alfalfa, a total of 455 pounds, to do it. 

It will be noted that in this test the recover- 
age from the grain was decidedly higher from 
the alfalfa addition, proving that tankage alone 
does not completely supplement the corn ration 
and has, therefore, certain limiting factors in 
its proteins which the legume proteins supply. 

Also, it should be noted that, in comparison 
with the 10 per cent alfalfa addition of the 
Indiana experiment, above referred to, the 3 
to 5 per cent alfalfa addition at Wisconsin 
proves more effective; arguing that the effec- 
tive limitation of alfalfa addition lies not far 
from 5 to 6 per cent. We would conclude that 
the excellence of the alfalfa protein made a 
small quantity suffice to supply existing defi- 
ciencies in the corn and tankage proteins, but 
that the 28.3 per cent fiber content of alfalfa 


restricted its more extensive addition to rations 
for hogs. So, similarly, has the oat hull with its 
29.2 per cent fiber, a still greater limitation 
because of its much harsher, tougher, more in. 
digestible fiber. 

The oat kernel, minus the hull, is an excellent 
feed for all stock, especially young pigs and 
poultry. Rolled oats (oat meal) is therefore 
much fed and used in high-class mixtures—its 
proteins are of fairly good quality, lacking 
principally minerals and vitamins but well sup. 
plemented in these by alfalfa; and its fiber 
content is only 1.5 per cent. But it is among 
the highest priced feeds on the market and can 
not be manufactured on the farm, tho the gran. 
ary may be full of oats. It is true that several 
oat hullers have been introduced in the past 


few years, intended for farm use, and while - 


some seem to do fairly good work, they don’t 
seem to have a very wide distribution as yet, 
Whether the process is still too expensive or 
slow, we do not know, but eventually we believe 
such a machine will find its way into general 
use. We have seen in the past few years a num- 
ber of herds of most excellent pigs raised up to 
five and six months old on hulled oats exelu- 
sively, with only milk and alfalfa and minerals 
as supplemental feeds. They invariably showed 
good stretch and body development and won- 
derful vitality. 


Grinding Doesn’t Render Hulls Digestible 
But ground oats is not hulled oats nor oat 


. meal, yet we find this substituted and sometimes 


used as the bulk of the ration, in the attempt to 
feed what we raise and save buying. Since the 
advent of the hammer mill, much oats has been 
ground up, often as fine as flour, in the belief 
that by so reducing the hulls it would render 
them digestible to the pig. This is not however, 
the case. The character and texture 
of the oat hulls remain the same— 
only reduced to smaller and still 
sharper particles to more effectively 
irritate the delicate membranes lin- 
ing the little pig’s digestive tract, 
but not one bit more soluble or sus- 
ceptible to digestive influences. 

I have seen many instanees of dis- 
orders among young pigs attribut- 


of ground oats, lack of lime and vit- 
amins being often contributing fac- 
tors. Last season, especially, I saw 
many such instances. In one herd of 
over 150 pigs, fed almost exclusive- 
ly on ground oats, as were their 
dams, there developed ease after 
ease of rickets even while the pigs 
were still sucking, before they had 
learned to eat much. After they were 
weaned and on full feed, these cases 
multiplied until you could count 4@ 
or 50 pronounced subjects in various 
stages of affliction, while none in 
the lot showed thrift. They began 
to scour from continued excess of fiber, became 
emaciated, and some died. These derangements 
so reduced the vitality that the disorders devel-: 
oped into necrotic enteritis, 

The owner now realized his pig erop and his 
ground oats would both be a total loss unless he 
removed the cause and resorted to remedial 
measures. In this he met with good success. 
The pigs were removed to clean ground—the 
ground oats was entirely eliminated from the 
ration, and a well-balanced ration, containing 
mineral balance and vitamin sources but of low 
fiber content, was fed in self-feeders near an 
abundant supply of fresh, clean water. The pigs 
came thru without further losses and without 
the use of medicine of any kind. 


In another herd where several thousand pigs — 


are raised annually, and where the owner had 
been fighting ‘‘necro’’ for eighteen months, fur- 


ther evidence disclosed that excessive fiber in 


his home mixed ration was a big contributing 
cause, and was, in fact, the factor that prevent- 


ed his stamping out (Concluded on page 14) 


able almost entirely to heavy feeding - 
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-|Put these Facts 


in the Scale when 


* | you weigh Spark Plugs 





THE STANDARD SPARK PLUG OF THE WORLD 


ASIER starting, more power, 

fuel saving, lowered cost of 
car upkeep—these are the fesults 
you seek from new spark plugs. 


Since most spark plugs look more 
or less alike, we submit these plain 
facts as vouching for the higher 
quality of AC’s. 


AC Spark Plugs are made of high- 
est grade materials, with one-piece 
design assuring gas tightness, ky- 
anite insulator, extra heavy elec- 
trodes. 


They were used by Col. Lindbergh 
for his daring flights and by other 
leading flyers in world record en- 
durance feats. 


They are used as factory equip- 
ment by over 200 of the world’s 
most successful manufacturers. 


They are produced by the world’s 
largest maker of automotive appli- 
ances. 


Fer car, truck or tractor, count- 
less records of performance proved 
the unusual worth of AC Spark 
Plugs. For best results, put in a 
new set after 10,000 miles. 


Your dealer will gladly supply 
AC Spark Plugs, they are proved 
by every test standard of the world. 




















ACunits are used as factory 
equipment by 200 manufac- 
turers in the automotive 
field. Among them are 








Auburn—— Kissel. 
Buick La Salle 
Cadillac McFarlan 
Chandler ~ Moon + 
Chevrolet Nash“ 
Chrysler Oakland 

Davis ~ Oldsmobile 
Dodge Brothers Packard 
Duesenberg ~ Peerless 
Durant _ Pontiac ] 
Elcar ~ CO —— 

Essex Star-? 
(Graam-Paise Stearns-Knight 

udson (Studebaker 
Hupmobile * ‘Stutz 
Yellow Cab 





Dirt in oil means wear. That-is why you should have 
the AC Oil Filter on your car tested regularly. An 


AC Renewal Cartridge makes it good as new 


Biminine =AC Spark Plug Company Meta ene 
: . : ‘ chy (Seine 
ENGLAND FLINT, Michigan FRANCE 


AC SPARK PLUGS AC SPEEDOMETERS 
AC FUEL PUMPS “AC GASOLINE STRAINERS 
AC AMMETERS AC OIL GAUGES ‘AC THERMO GAUGES 


AC AIR CLEANERS 


© 1928, AC Spark Plug Co. 





APPLYING PHOSPHATE 


How to Spread Rock and Super Phosphate 


By L. W. FORMAN 


WANT to apply phosphorus to my 

crops this year. How shall I apply 
it? Shall I make use of some machin- 
ery now on the farm? Can I use my 
old broadcast seeder? Will my broad- 
cast end gate grain seeder be suitable 
for fertilizer distribution? Will I need 
to buy a new machine for this kind of 
work? 

These are questions which are up- 
permost in the minds of scores of farm 
operators who are for the first time 
planning on using phosphate fertiliz- 
ing materials on their corn, small 
grain or legume crops. 

It will be the purpose of this article 
to discuss as briefly as possible just 
what equipment already on the farm 
can be used for this purpose. 

In discussing means of applying 
phosphate fertilizing materials two 
conditions must be kept in mind, first, 
those materials carrying the element 
phosphorus in a form not directly or 


immediately usable by plant growth, 


and secondly, those materials which 
have been so prepared that the plant 
food contained is in a usable or avail- 
able form for the immediate use of the 
plants. 


For Raw Rock Phosphate 


Under the first group, raw rock 
phosphate is classified. This material 
must be applied in immediate contact 
with some form of decomposing veg- 
etable -material. Either barn yard 
manure or green manure fulfills this 
requirement. It is most essential that 
the organic acids which are liberated 
in the decomposition process of such 
materials shall come in contact with 
and act upon the yet unavailable phos- 
phate. By such contact within the 
soil, raw rock phosphate is rendered 
usable or available to. plant needs 
and growth. 

Very fortunately this permits the ap- 
plication of manure and raw rock 
phosphate to be made at one opera- 
tion. For instance, if manure is being 
applied at the rate of eight loads to 
the acre, about 200 to 250 pounds of 
raw rock phosphate can be added 
evenly o¥Ver the surface of the manure 
and the two materials be added at the 
same operation. By adding the raw 
rock phosphate before the spreader 
is entirely filled you will find that 
the moist surface of the manure will 
pick up much of the powdered phos- 
phate and that very; little blowing of 
the phosphate will be encountered in 
the process as it leaves the spreader. 
This method applies whether the man- 
ure is to be added and plowed under 


or is to be added after the plowing. 


is done and disked into the surface 
soil. 

If raw rock phosphate is to be add- 
ed to a green manure crop and plowed 
under with it, other methods of appli- 
cation are available, such as adding 
with the manure spreader without hav- 
ing manure to aid in the distribution. 
In such case burlap may be tacked 
over the slat bottom to prevent the 
material from sifting thru. The beater 
chain may be taken off and the load 
allowed to sift off the rear end of the 
spreader as the apron progresses. 

There are commercial makes of fer- 
tilizer distributors from eight to four- 
teen feet in width which apply raw 
rock phosphate in a very satisfactory 
manner. The end gate type of lime- 
stone distributors are not altogether 
satisfactory for the distribution of raw 
rock phosphate. This material is very 
finely ground and the centrifugal 
method of distribution is not altogeth- 
er satisfactory ih securing regular and 
even spreading. Grain drills or dis- 
carded broadcast grain seeders can 
not be used for this work. They will 
not feed down evenly. 

In the application of superphos- 
phate a greater variety of means are 
at hand in making satisfactory distri- 
bution. Those who have included 


‘in. their. regular farm equipment a 








grain drill have the possibility of mak- 
ing such application by means of fer- 
tilizer attachments for grain drills. 
These are available for practically all 
makes of drills. There is little doubt 
but that this is the best possible 
means of applying a soluble phosphate 
fertilizer to any crop. If small grain 
is the crop, the fertilizer is applied 
thru the same spout which carries the 
small grain to the soil. In such a 
method of application the fertilizer is 
placed at once in moist soil and in al- 
most immediate contact with the seed. 

Fertilizer attachments for grain 
drills provide a most excellent means 
of applying a fertilizing material 
broadcast to a soil before a corn crop 
is planted. It insures an even distribu- 
tion to every square inch alike and 
furthermore guarantees that all fer- 
tilizing material is placed at such 
depth that it comes at once in con- 
tact with soil moisture. 

There are on the market at the pres- 
ent time types of broadcast distrib- 
utors selling at a rather moderate cost 
which do an excellent job of surface 
distribution but which must be fol- 
lowed by thoro disking in order to get 
the material to permanent soil 
moisture. 

Only a fair degree of success has 
come from attempting to use the com- 
mon type of end gate limestone dis- 
tributor for superphosphate spreading. 
They are designed to handle a coarse 
textured material and that in consider- 
able amounts. It may be suggested 
that in carefully conducted tests with 
200 pounds or more of superphosphate 
per acre this type of machinery has 
proved very satisfactory for doing this 
work. Under that amount their use is 
not found wholly successful. 

Grain Seeders May Be Used 

Very satisfactory distribution is ac- 
complished with the use of the end 
gate type of grain seeders. They are 
available on many farms and can be 
utilized for this work. Their use is not 
recommended on days when any con- 
siderable amount of wind is blowing. 
The material is very finely divided 
and blows out badly in a wind. This 
makes even distribution almost im- 
possible. A few suggestions are add- 
ed concerning the use of this type of 
machine: Do not fill the hopper more 


| than one-fourth to one-third full at 


any time. There is considerable tend- 
ency for the material to pack and not 
feed down regularly. Do not leave ma- 
terials in the machine when not in 
use. It will draw moisture and cor- 
rode the metal parts. In making a 
standard application of 150 pounds of 
superphosphate (16 per cent a. p.) or 
120 pounds (20 per cent a. p.) set the 
feed at about one and one-half bushels 
of oats. Adjust the machine up or 
down as occasion demands after the 
first round or two. 

In the very near future, machines 
now being designed to apply fertiliz- 
ing materials in conjunction with some 
other farm operation such as disking, 
will be on the market and can be pur- 
chased at a fair price and be used as 
regular farm equipment. Such method 
will simplify the application process 
and at the same time put the material 
within the soil in a very satisfactory 
way. 

Short time tenancy has brought into 
all too prevalent use the fertilizer at- 
tachment for corn planters. Its use is 
not in line with permanent soi! build- 
ing operations. It encourages soil 
stimulation at the expense of future 
crops. In all too many cases the effort 
is made to substitute its use for any 
large attempt at providing for future 
supplies of organic matter. In such 
case no provision whatever is made 
toward soil fertility maintenance. 

The broadcasting of phosphate fer- 
tilizing materials and disking them 
into the surface soil is a-safe and com- 
mendabie method. 
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Another Comment on “Stockade” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As I am a life subscriber to your 
good paper, I feel I am entitled to a 
word in regard to the story, “Stock- 
ade,” now running in your paper. Per- 
sonally, I think it is a good story and 
enjoy reading it very much. While 
I do not consider myself such an extra 
good observer of human nature, I can’t 
believe the people of Civil war days 
and the present generation are so 
much different as our Missouri friend 
might indicate. It is true the story 
will not appeal to every reader; but 
we could hardly expect that with any 
story that might be printed. 

I surely am not at all in sympathy 
with Mr. Dunan in his remarks, for 
it seems he has a shoe that pinches 
considerably at times. I never have 
been able to give Woodrow Wilson 
anyways near the credit that so many 
people do because I think the much 
harder and bigger jobs have come up 
since Harding was elected to the pres- 
ident’s. chair. I think most farmers 
do read both sides of infportant ques- 
tions and are the same with them as 
the story; “Stockade’—they don’t 
agree. 

K. P. APPLEGATE. 

Marion County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I note that you are criticized severe- 
ly for printing the story, “Stockade.” 
I certainly can not agree with your 
critic. I have enjoyed the story very 
much. It adds just that much to 


* the magazine, in my opinion, and gives 


an interesting sidelight on one of the 
great periods of our history. 
THEO. A. LARSON. 
Hamilton County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I read your paper and am _ well 
pleased with most of your ideas. But 
I read R. A. Dunan’s letter in a recent 
issue regarding “Stockade” and I want 
to say I fully agree with him. You let 
some one put one over on you. Surely 
we have enough deviltry on hand just 
now, without digging up the ghosts of 
the past. 

My time dates from 1863, so I had 
no part in the Civil war, and I think 
we have problems that require the 
best in all of us to keep the old ship 
of America going. I only read a few 
chapters of the “Stockade” and got 
so disgusted I passed up the rest. It 
seems to me it is a plot at a political 
party. Surely such methods are out 
of date. I write this to give you some 
idea how some feel about it. 

F. A. MUELLER. 

Kansas. 





“Two Farm Boys” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am complying with your request 
to discuss the story of “Two Farm 
Boys.” This has been an interesting 
story, yet it is a story. There is no 
question but that everything in it 
might have happened without any un- 
due stretch of imagination, yet the au- 
thor might have fixed the life story of 
these boys in many varying ways and 
still made a reasonable plea and a 
readable story. 

The author of this story wishes us 
to believe that one school has made 
one boy a farmer and another school 
something else of another. Of course, 
the school is an important contribu- 
ting factor, but not the only determin- 
ing one. These two boys were only 
sons. Their fathers were well-to-do 
farmers and owners of their own 
farms. It is easy to believe to remain 
on the old homestead is merely fol- 
lowing the line of least resistance and 


_ especially since outside contacts are 


studiously avoided. We can safely 
draw this conclusion: give the farm 
boy a farm and guard against his 
learning anything except farming and 
the more ignorant he is the more cer- 
tain he is to stick there. Also, sons 
actually do farm where there is the 
regular system and no vocational in- 
stitution. 

If we are to get anything from this 
upon which to base conclusions a va- 
riety of conditions must be considered. 
Suppose there had been six sons in 
each family. It is actually true that 
farm families are generally too large 
to remain on dad’s farm and the eco- 
nomic situation forces part of the fam- 
ily to scratch elsewhere. Then the 
economics which makes the consoli- 
dated school a heavy burden certainly 
would preclude adding to it a strictly 
vocational institution;and perhaps a 
parochial as well. 

We must grant these conclusions: 
First, that we must provide schools 
for the future farm population and the 
surplus; second, we presumably direct 
what shall be taught in these schools; 
third, there is a limit to the resources 


I started cultivators. I would have 
used it longer but weeds got away in 
one field. The corn did not do well 
in this field in starting. I believe I 
had the cleanest fields last year that 
I ever had. It is great for beans. 
CLARK CUTLER. 
Wayne County, Iowa. 





Bank Guaranties 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

So much has been said about bank 
guarantee laws that I wonder why we 
could not have our deposits guaran- 
teed by the same method that the 
banks guarantee postal savings; that 
is, pay 1 per cent less than the reg- 
ular rate, this to be sent in to some 

_treasurer or board and held to protect 
accounts in any banks closed. The 
banks allowed to do this would have 
to be able to take up any doubtful pa- 
per and start clean. In reality, each 
depositor would be joining a sort of 
mutual insurance company, paying 1 
per cent of all time deposits. 

I don’t believe the bankers would 
object to such a law as they would 








Tractor pulling three rotary hoes, 


of the community which we have now 
reached, and the system is for most 
communities now established. 
N. M: LEONARD. 
Dallas County, Iowa. 





Rotary Hoe Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I wish to say that we have excellent 
results with the rotary hoe. It can 
be used to the best advantage when 
the ground is dry and the sun is shin- 
ing so as to kill the weeds. It also is 
a great help to go over the corn, after 
a rain which packs the ground, to 
break the dry crust. You can use the 
rotary hoe on your corn as soon as it 
is large enough to row it. For the 
best results one should go over his 
corn as often as. he can, so that the 
weeds do not get a start. When the 
corn is eight to ten inches high one 
should start cultivating with the plow. 

Last year we replanted corn about 
the first of June. We used the rotary 
hoe on this until it was about nine 
inches high, then we waited a while 
and plowed it once and it was one of 
the cleanest pieces of corn around 
here. 

We would not be without our ro- 
tary hoe for on our farm with the hoe 
we can save the hiring of a man in 
corn plowing and the hoe saves the 
hardest part of the plowing of corn, 
the first and second time over. 

FRANK A. SHORT. 

Guthrie County, Iowa. : 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

For best results, the better condition 
the seed bed is in the better the hoe 
works. It does not work well in hard, 
cloddy ground. I like to start hoe 
seven to ten days after planting. My 
corn was perhaps six inches high when 


not have to stand any mere risk than 
other depositors. I would like to hear 
what others think of such a thing, 
both for and against it. Of course, 
there are things about this as I have 
outlined that would need changing 
some because of banking conditions or 
laws with which I am not familiar. 
If a large enough surplus were cre- 
ated in time the rate of 1~per cent 
could be lowered. 
GLEN W. JENKINSON. 
Kossuth County, Iowa. 





Truck and Tractors 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Mr. H. Paulson wishes a debate on 
truck or tractor. The tractor holds 
first place for the large and small 
farmer. We have two tractors and 
also a truck; but we can get along 
without the truck, as every town in 
the state has from four to a dozen 
trucks which are depending on hire 
and they haul as cheap or cheaper 
than one can afford to own a truck. 

The tractor as a rule is most need- 
ed for planting, disking, harvesting 
and the fifty other jobs it can be used 
for. Tractor farmers work the land 
better than men with horses do. On 
a hot day the plow is down anda good 
day’s work is done while horses break 
down from the heat. That is just why 
we got into tractor farming. Also 
shortage of good men brought the 
tractor industry on. 

This might not meet with favor; 
still some who feel proud to ride in a 
truck to haul home a sack of salt and 


some groceries which could be done~ 


in an ordinary Ford sedan. Here is 
hoping no hard feelings are left. I 
-only give our experience. ~ 
READER. 
O’Brien County, Iowa. 


Why the Farmer Fails 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The main reason farmers do not 
make a success is, they won’t stick to. 
gether, If they would, they could be 
the most independent people on earth 
and would get well paid for their 
labor. The wealth of our nation comes 


from the earth and without the tillers 
of the soil, the farmer, this great na. 
tion of ours could not exist. There 
wouldn’t be anything to eat if it were 
not for the farmer. If this nation 
could not exist without the farmer, 
wouldn’t it be fair if he received 
enough for his product so that he 
could exist and receive a fair profit 
for his labor? 

There are a number of farmers that 
realize that something should be done 
and organize farmers’ creameries, ele- 
vators, etc., for the benefit of the 
farmer. Then there is another bunch 
of farmers pulling the other way, 
fighting himself and farm organiza- 
tions. They do not stop to think that 
they are getting more for their prod- 
uct because there is a farmers’ com- 
pany in town. Did you ever drive 
thru the country and notice the dif- 
ference in price of cream where there 
was no farmers’ company near? The 
same is true of grain. Our compet- 
itors can buy or sell at a loss where 
there is farmers’ competition, and 
where there is none they make up for 
it. Do you think this is fair? Do 
you think some farmer in another 
part of the state should help pay the 
bill to fight a farmers’ company? 

Now in regard to livestock. The 
packers are trying a new scheme to 
get some of the livestock buyers to 
buy and ship direct to them, cutting 
out the commission man. What do 
you think we would get for livestock 
if there was not an open market and 
we had to ship direct to the packers? 
I can tell you, we would get what 
they wanted to pay and we would have 
to be satisfied. There wouldn’t be 
any other way to sell. I believe that 
the farmer should have a square deal 
and not have to give a high price for 
what he has to buy and in return has 
to take what he can get for what he 
has to sell. 

Don’t you think we could say we 
want so much for our corn, oats, etc. 
based on a fair profit? Or should 
we be entitled to sell it at a loss and 
lose our home to make up for it? I 
believe we could have better success 
if we all pulled one way for a good 
farmers’ organization. 

HARRY C. JOHNSON. 

O’Brien County, Iowa. 





For the Truck 


To Wailaces’ Farmer: 

I, for my part, would sooner have a 
truck than a tractor, as I get more 
use out of it. I get my grinding done 
for 10 cents a hundred pounds. So it 
doesn’t pay to buy a tractor and feed 
grinder for that, and to run an eleva- 
tor I have horse power. I can haul 
three loads of gravel with a truck. 
For hauling around yards I use a 
horse. For hauling on the road I'd 
sooner have a truck. If I have three 
or four hogs to sell, I load on the truck 
and haul to town. 

For work on the farm, I don’t want 
tractors at all. I’d sooner have horses. 
It’s much cheaper to use horses. I 
have six horses on 160 acres. They get 
only a little oats thru the winter and 
hay. They run in stalks all winter and 
only come in the barn when it storms, 


and if I want to I can raise a couple of | 


colts every year. 
FRED MEYER. 
Cherokee County, Iowa. 
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DIAMOND PropuctTs 
necessary on the modern farm 


‘|  #Diramonp Moror OIL 
Nevr Nox GASOLENE 
} DIAMOND KEROSENE 


Here are products of proven merit which will - 
speed up production, and increase economy of 
Operating your pleasure car, truck, tractor, or 
stationary engine. 


Diamond Motor Oil is made in the six grades 
recommended by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers for the cars and motors of today; it is 
“orade marked” for your protection, and guar- 
anteed to properly lubricate any motor when 
the right grade is used. 


NevrNox Gasolene—the modern fuel refined 
especially for high compression motors—has 
proven equally superior in the older types. 


Diamond Kerosene is cleaner, more powerful, 
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more economical in motors, clearer burning and 
free from soot and smoke when used for heat- 
ing or lighting. 

Get acquainted with your Diamond dealer to- 


y—he is a mighty good man to know...... 
Diamond tank trucks go everywhere. 


MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


WATERLOO ~~~ DUBUQUE ~ ~ ~ 












- Serving the Middle-Wost through more than One Thousand Stations © 
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Bill Before Committee 


House Agricultural Committee Debates Haugen Bill 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The battle 
over the Haugen bill, in the 
house committee on agriculture, is 
very much like the famous “Wilder- 
ness compangn” of General Grant in 
the final days of the Civil war, and 
Congressman Haugen, like General 
Grant, has taken the position, “We 
will fight it out on this line if it takes 
all summer.” 

In two weeks, eight pages of the 
thirty pages in the bill, have been read 
for corrections, amendments and final 
approval by the committee sitting in 
executive session. That the opposi- 
tion is just trying to delay final ac- 
tion, and wear out the advocates of 
the bill by delay, debate and dilatory 
tactics now stands out as the out- 
standing characteristic of the proced- 
ure. However, these eight pages have 
been passed on and approved, and the 
two weeks’ work has demonstrated 
that the friends of the Haugen bill 
are in control, retain their leadership, 
and are neither tired out nor de- 
feated. 

“Some of them waver a little now 
and then,” is the word which is passed 
out after some of the long secret ses- 
sions, “but up to this time no material 
change has been made in the first 
eight pages of the bill, and now we are 
working on the ‘marketing agree- 
ments’ section, and next will come to 
the ‘equalization fee’ section. After 


_ that the way is open for rapid closing 


up of the work, and the affirmative 
vote on approving and reporting the 
whole bill to the house.” 


One Amendment Is Made 


Only one amendment of any conse- 
quence has been added to the original 
draft of the bill up tothe time this 
is written. This is an amendment pro- 
posed by Congressman Andresen, of 
Minnesota, designed to strengthen the 
loaning provisions. It was a change 
which it was seen from the first would 
strengthen the actual operation of the 
bill. 

Under the bill as proposed co-opera- 
tives as such may obtain loans and 
this provision is retained with provi- 
sions for the establishment of corpora- 
tions backed by the co-operatives. 

By this plan, it was explained four 
or five small co-operatives that might 
have difficulty in negotiating loans, 
could combine in a corporation and se- 
cure loans. The full text of the An- 


‘dresen amendment is as follows: 


“A corporation created and con- 
trolled by one or more co-operative as- 
sociations shall be eligible to receive 
loans under this section, if the cor- 
poration is organized under the laws of 
any state and has the minimum cap- 
ital required by the state for its or- 
ganization.” 

Night sessions are being considered 
by the committee to expedite the work 
of agreement on the provisions of the 
bill. The more optimistic of the com- 
mittee members, and of the advocates 
of the Haugen bill, now predict that 
it will be completed and reported by 
Friday, March 23. Time prediction is 
very difficult, but it depends on the 
line-up on the straight proposition of 
“equalization fee” or “no equalization 
fee” which will come within the next 
three or four days. If this vote shows 
eleven or more members of the com- 
mittee standing firmly for the prin- 
ciples of the bill, it is safe to say that 
the remainder of the bill will be 
agreed upon with much greater speed. 





Another drive for the debenture bill 
was made during the past week by 
National Master U. J. Taber, of the 
National’ Grange, and the friends of 
the measure, including Congressman 
Ketcham, of Michigan, and Congress- 
man Jones, of Texas. The advocates 
of the debenture bill went to see the 
president on Wednesday in the inter- 
est of this plan of farm relief, and 
later on Mr. Taber in conversation 


with your correspondent stated that : 





they found the president very much 
interested. He was not, of course, able 
to quote the president as making any 
statement for or against any plan of 
farm legislation, but he indicated that 
he found the president showing an in- 
dication to meet proponents of legisla- 
tion in a very friendly spirit. 

Mr. Taber made the following state- 
ment for publication when he came 
out. of the conference with the pres- 
ident: 

“The group which saw President 
Coolidge consisted of Congressman 
Ketcham, author of the Grange. bill; 
Congressman Jones, of Texas, author 
of a similar bill; Fred Brenckman, the 
Washington representative of the 
Grange, and myself. We reported to 
the president on the progress of the 
export, debenture plan of farm relief. 
We told him that we had sent our plan 
of farm relief to chambers of com- 
merce, agricultural colleges and exper- 
iment stations and other organizations 
for their comment and we came today 
to tell the president that the growth 
of sentiment in favor of the export 
debenture plan among leaders in and 
out of congress is widespread, espe- 
cially among the deans of the colleges 
and experiment stations. We found 
the farmers themselves more and more 
in favor of the plan. I was very much 
gratified at the interest shown by the 
president in our report.” 





As has been pointed out in this cor- 
respondence, the development of the 
Grange support of the debenture plan 
of farm relief, while it has caused 
some difficulties for the equalization 
fee plan, has probably not materially 
changed the situation here as to the 
final result of this year’s effort to se- 
cure legislation. What it has done is 
to roll up another very large volume 
of evidence as to the necessity for re- 
lief to agriculture. While it was stat- 
ed a year ago in opposition to the 
equalization fee bill, that the Grange, 
representing a million farmers, was 
opposed to it, and therefore the farm- 
ers did not want it, now the reference 
is far different; it is, “Well, the 
Grange, representing a million farm- 
ers, may not be sold on the one plan, 
but they make it pretty plain that they 
need some help. This makes it unan- 
imous from all the farmers’ organiza- 
tions that they want and are demand. 
ing help. The job of congress is to de- 
termine what form it is most effect- 
ive.” It is gradually becoming appar- 
ent that should Lowden or Dawes be 
named and elected president, the 
equalization fee plan, if not passed this 
year, would. stand way out in front 
next year; but if any other Republican 
is named and elected, the Grange lead- 
ers now assert that unless the equali- 
zation fee plan is now passed and put 
into effect, it will be dead while the 
debenture plan would start out with 
the way pretty well cleared for its fa- 
vorable consideration another year. 

While all this work is going on to 
handle the surplus which is wrecking 
agricultural staple prices, congress 
goes merrily on appropriating govern- 
ment funds to create greater sur- 
pluses. The house this past week re- 
ceived a favorable report on the Boul- 
der dam bill, from the committee on 
irrigation and reclamation. This, if 
passed, provides for spending of $125,- 
000,000 “to be repaid in fifty years” 
from the sale of water for power and 
irrigation. The following day the same 
committee reported favorably a bill 
for the beginning of the Columbia 
river basin reclamation project, which 
would provide a taxpayers’ expense 
for bringing water to 3,000,000 more 
acres in that valley, of which it is 
stated that 1,833,000 acres are good 
agricultural land, if and when pro- 
vided.with water. 





Tariff Commissioner Costigan re- 
signed from the tariff commission last 


week, taking the occasion to give out ° 








Specialists 
For More than Half a Century 


GN 1873 the STAR trademark has been recog- 
nized as a guarantee of quality in plow shares. The 
STAR Company for more than half a century has con- 
centrated its thought and effort on the manufacture of 
this most important part—the business end of any 
plow. Never in all this time has the search for better 
steel or better share design been neglected—never 
has this specialized effort been weakened. 

Today with tractor power and gang plows so widely 
used, shares must be better than ever. STAR Shares 
are better—the best bu uy a farmer can make. Be sure 

o 


that all your shares— 


r plows, listers and middle- 


. bursters, are stamped with the famous STAR trademark. 
STAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Carpentersville, Illinois 
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PLOW SHARES 





Established 1873 


Wear Longer: —~ Scour Laster 








for publication a letter to Senator Rob- 
inson, of Arkansas, a léng letter de- 
tailing his grievances. against Presi- 
dent Coolidge and the tariff commis- 
sion. In brief, he charged the presi- 
dent with so arranging it that the tar- 
iff commission did not function to re- 
duce any tariff rates, and the mem- 
bers of the commission with prejudice, 
bias and partisanship. The president 
accepted his resignation very prompt- 
ly. Chairman Marvin and Commis- 
sioner Brossard, two of Mr. Costigan’s 
associates on the commission, made 
brief replies to his criticisms. 





Not So Good— 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: : 
I notice Mr. R. A. Dunan doesn’t 
like the story, “Stockade.” I don’t 


blame him for that. 1 wasn’t think- 
ing of the political part of it. I don’t 
like the low-lived, drinking bunch you 
have in the story. Of course they are 
not to blame, because they don’t know 
better. Now we hope we may like 
the next story better. 
L. HUMPHERY. 
Fayette County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reading your issue of March 2 I] 
noticed what Mr. Dunan said in regard 
to “Stockade” and that struck me 
very favorably, so on the tenth I 
thought I would let you know how I 
felt in regard to the story. Since 
then I have received copy of March 8 
and I am feeling a great deal better in 
regard to “Stockade.” I liked that 
part where they rode that spy around 
seated on his coffin. Now if you will 
ride that whole bunch around in the 
same manner I will think the story 
OK. : 

L. HUMPHERY. 














Don’t spend a single unnec- 
essary dollar for housing 
equipment. It means just 
that muchless profit. Use the 
Hawkeye MONI - MAKER 
line. tt is built pent sold 60 
as to give you the 
lowest net cost ob- 
tainable for housing 
hogs and pouisry. 
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Glass or i an ventilator, metal covered corners-- 
everything that you want. Re sure to write for illustrat- 
ed literature. just what wonderful values you get. 
Portable Hog Houses, $11.95 
Strong, well - constructed 
of the best materials ob- 
tainable for the purpose. 
Yet sold at a price that 
helps you mere the greatest pro- 
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Sent free. Get 
BELMOND, lowA |it now. 
Pure eget Oil. Union Best is made 
from the old substantial formula; has 
ative and longer life. 
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FARMERS UNION SERVICE ASS’N. 
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greater covering capacity, better preserv- 
paint. Write for complete prices and 
300 S. W. Ninth Street DES MOINES, IOWA 
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used in small orchards. 
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z Do You Like Wormy Fruit? 


Some Suggestions On Getting Results From Spraying 


By H. E. NICHOLS 


= AANY people feel that they do not 
get satisfactory results from 


gpraying their orchards. This is the” 
case With farm orchards much more | 


than with those of commercial size, 
mainly because more time and atten- 
tion is paid to the latter. The owner 
of a small orchard can produce a good 
crop of first class fruit, however, if 
he would pay as much attention to his 
spraying. 

Getting results from spraying de- 
pends upon a combination of various 
practices. Spray materials must be 
used that are effective against the 
pests to be controlled. 


amounts. The mixture must be 
sprayed on the trees at the proper 
time, and the sprays repeated enough 
times to effectively control the in- 
sects and diseases that affect the trees, 
leaves and fruit. Perhaps most im- 


thoroly done. This perhaps sounds 
like a large order, but it is not as hard 
as it sounds. 


These spray | 
materials must be mixed in the right | 
| was that they did not go far enough. 


‘portant of all is the spraying must be | 


spray, applied about two weeks after 
the calyx spray, is applied to further 
control both scab and first brood of 
worms. These three sprays are us- 


varieties of apples. 

Many people apply these three, or 
perhaps only the first two, and then 
stop. When they pick their winter 


wormy. They blame about everything 
but-themselves for their poor results. 
They usually say, “Oh, I sprayed my 
orchard, but it didn’t do any good. 
Don’t think there is anything to it.” 





Or. perhaps their spray material 
“wasn’t any good.” The real trouble 


At least one more spray was needed 


| and perhaps two to control the sec- 
| ond brood of codling moth. Last year 


the late worms were very bad and 
many growers who have, in years past, 
obtained good results with four sprays, 


| had up to 30 per cent of their fruit 


Most people who fail to get results | 


either do not apply the right number | 


wormy. Those growers who applied 
five sprays, which included two 
sprays about two weeks apart for the 
late worms, had, excellent results. It 





of sprays or are not thoro enough. 
It is hard to make a mistake on the 
kind of materials to use and their 
proper dilutions if a spray calendar 
prepared by the state agricultural col- 
lege is followed. It should be remem- 
bered that both insects and diseases 
affect our fruit. These in most cases 
can not be controlled by one material. 
Lime-sulphur is the main material 
used to-control the diseases on the 
apple and some other fruits. It is 


also used in-the dormant spray to kill | 


the various scale insects. Bordeaux 
mixture is a more effective material 
to use to overcome brown rot on 
Plums, but lime-sulphur is also used. 
Neither of these materials should be 
Used on the peach during the growing 


_ Beason. Grape leaves are liable to be 


ed if sprayed with lime-sulphur. 
Hither the dry or liquid form may be 
' Lead arsen- 
ate is the main poison used to kill 
eating or chewing insects such as the 
-codling moth, green fruit worm, and 


- turrant worm. For plant lice, or aphis, 
' Ricotine sulphate is the most practical 


‘Material to use. In all of the orchard 
ys lime-sulphur and lead arsenate 
used together. i 

“The sprays just before and just aft- 
blossoming time are usually consid- 
ered the most important. These are 
called the cluster bud and calyx 


‘Sprays. The cluster bud is important 


in preventing the development of 
| Sab. The calyx spray helps hold the 


“Seab in check but is most necessary in 


eontrolling the first brood of the cod- 
ling moth or apple worm. Trees should 


Rever be sprayed while in the full 
bloom; it will kill the bees. Another 








Applying the dormant spray. 


is too early to predict the severity of 
worm infestation this season, but last 
year’s experience should warn all 
growers as to what. might happen. 

One big reason for poor spraying re- 
sults is a lack of thoroness in apply- 
ing the sprays. This is usually due to 
either careless application or poor 
equipment. In the first two sprays 
the entire tree above ground should be 
thoroly covered. It will require about 
five to six gallons of spray to do this 
on an average sized apple tree. In the 
later sprays the fruit and sometimes 
the leaves needs the spray. If a tree 
has no fruit, skip it. Try to hit each 
fruit from at least two different an- 
gles to insure complete coverage. 

Many people do a good job of spray- 
ing with a small outfit. It takes a 
great deal of time and labor. For a 
farm orchard nothing. smaller than a 
barrel sprayer should be used. To in- 
sure rapid, thoro work, it should be 
equipped with twenty-five feet of spray 
hose. Cut off a ten-foot bamboo spray 
rod and a large nozzle, preferably an 
angle nozzle, that.will break the spray 
into a fine mist and throw it out at a 
wide angle. 

(Remarks: If you want a spraying 
calendar, write the Extension Service, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa.— 
Editor.) 


‘The Underground Railway 





Mrs. J. W. Campbell, of Cass coun- * 


ty, Iowa, reminds us of an interesting 
phase of early Iowa history by send- 
ing an account of one of the old sta- 
tions on the underground railway, the 
home of Rev. George B. Hitchcock, a 





ually all that are needed on summer 


apples they usually find quite a few | 
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Through authorized Boyt dealers, 
the BOYT Harness comes direct from 
factory to you at the lowest price 
ossible, ou not only get more 

wness for your money, but you can 
see exactly what you are buying, 
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A Super-Quality, Boyt-Built Harness 
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Send today for this 


Sess 


“The Standard Work Harness of America” 


he one real test of 


good work harness 


proves that Boyt-Made Harness costs 
less to own and use 





WHEN you select a set of new work harness, 
y¥ you make an investment in an important 
piece of farm equipment that should last for 
pee. What you are interested in, is getting 

est service for what you pay. 

o one can tell how long harness leather will 
last just by looking at it, or even in the first few 
months. It takes two or years before you 
can begin to tell how the harness is going to 


stand up. 

That is why, the one worth-while test of good 
work harness is the test of experience. ‘ore 
you buy harness, look =p its service record. In 
this way, thousands of farmers have proved to 
themsel\ BOYT harness is most 
economical to own and use, because it outwears 

ry harness more than two-to-one. 

Years of extra wear are built into the BOYT 
harness by skilled workmen who take pride in 
turning out har that has helped win world’s 
pulling championships. Leather comes from 
tough steer hides, super-tanned to resist weather, 
friction-wear, to give great tensile strength. 

ware of special rustless bronze protects 
the leather at more than 80 points. Workman- 
ship, leather, hardware—three vital reasons why, 
Br after other harness is worn out gone, 
'YT harness is still going strong. 


THE BOYT COMPANY 


218 Court Ave. Siegen: 
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our money returned. 


AMERICAN 


“B & B” CAST IRON !34vidus! TROUGH 
Per doz. $13.20; six for $6.90; one for $1.25 
Hogs CAN'T tip it over, bend or break it. Freezing will NOT in- 
j Lasts indefinitely. 
ONEY—ORDER NOW. 
freight prepaid. Send us your check. Satisfaction or 


Thousands in use. SAVE 
If no dealer, we ship direct, 


209 MARKET STREET 


MACHINE PRODUCTS CO., jiieSaattrown ty 





mile and a half southwest of Lewis, 
Iowa. Mr. Hitchcock was a Congre- 
gational minister from Massachusetts, 
who came into Iowa in 1853 and built 
the stone house in 1857. He was a 
thorogoing abolitionist and the base- 
ment of his house often was full of 
runaway slaves. The house is still 
in good condition and occupied. 





Dean Burnett Made Chancellor 
of Nebraska University 

Werd comes from Lincoln, Neb., that 

Dean E. A. Burnett, who has been at 

the University of Nebraska for nearly 

thirty years, has just been made chan- 

cellor. E. A. Burnett, by the way, is 


a brother of L. C. Burnett at Ames, 
who is famous for introducing the 
Iowa 103, Iowa 105 and Iowar oats. 
Chancellor Burnett has announced that 
it will be a special policy of the uni- 
versity to have rather smaller classes 
and that students who have made a 
poor record in high school will be ex- 
amined and elassified with unusual 
care. Special advisors will be given 
to students who seem to be unable to 
adjust themselves to university work. 

The Nebraska experiment station 
has done some uusually good work un- 
der E. A. Burnett as director during 
the past twenty years. We hope that 
Chancellor Burnett meets with equal 
success in his new position. 


Your Old Separator 


Taken In Trade 
(Regardless of Age, Make or 


Condition ) 





SS eect cote 


For Your New Disc 
or replacement on old. The 
Sled Tongue Truck replaces 
Wheel Trucks and is easier 
on Team, Man and Disc. 
Costs less—runs smoother, 
eliminates trouble of greas- 
ing and expense of repairing 
: boxings. as been used for 
five years by hundreds of farmers, who have 
discarded the old style wheel trucks. . 
Made of best material—will last for years, 
Heavy oil-tempered sprin steel runners. 
Costs less than wheel trucks. 
Sold with a_ guarantee of satisfaction or 
money back. Shipped prepaid. Price, $9.00. 


Glasener Shocker Mig. Co., Cedar Falls, lowa 
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Feeding Methods That Aid 
Disease 


Suite 





(Continued from page 8) 

the disease. His pigs came right along 
every day the year around. As soon as 
a bunch of similar age is ready to 
wean they are put into a separate al- 
falfa lot. All feeding is done in self- 
feeders, using his own formula ration, 
which is given approximately in the 
accompanying table, showing the pro- 
portions in the mixture, the digestible 
nutrients and the fiber content of each. 

This ration shows a nutritive ratio 


of 1::6.5, which is a little too wide and | 


is a trifle low in fat, and perhaps lacks 
a complete mineral balance, tho it 
should supply all the vitamins, in view 
of the fact that the country is noted 
for its sunshine and pigs are always 
out on alfalfa pasture. The outstand- 
ing defect, however, is the high fiber 
content of over 8 per cent. 

During the past eighteen months, 
every bunch of pigs has contracted 
“necro” soon after they were on full 
self-feed on this ration, and before 
they reached 60 pounds—often before 
they reached 40. These had to be med- 
ically treated with “necro” remedies, 
entailing endless labor, considerable 
loss in mortality, and an appalling loss 
in gains. The problem was to carry 
them thru to 80 or 100-pounds without 
“necro” or quit trying to raise them 
and confine himself to feeding out 90 
to 100 pound pigs for market, because 


these seemed to do all right on the ra- | 
tion, and there was seldom a necrotic | 


outbreak among these older pigs after 
they got up to that weight. 

He finally suspected that the high 
fiber content of his ration had some- 
thing to do with it, and experimented 
with a mixture that had a little better 
balance and only about 5 per cent of 
fiber. With this he was able to carry a 
bunch up to over 60 pounds without 
getting “necro,” while all the other 
bunches of like weight, fed alongside 
























THE RATION THAT DIDN’T WORK 
s ® mn 
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, 
| on his 8 per cent fiber feed, invariably 
| contracted it. 
| There is no doubt that the 19 per 
| cent oats (ground with the hulls), plus 
the 14 per cent alfalfa meal, plus some 
more alfalfa they ate on pasture, fur- 
nished a fiber content much too high 
for the young pigs. The undue burden 
thrown on the digestive organism of 
eliminating so much waste matter re- 
duced their vitality, weakened their re- 
sistant power and rendered them eas- 
ily susceptible to the “necro” germ. 








Care of the New Pig Crop 


Three things are essential in raising 
a crop of pigs. These are: the number 
of pigs saved, their health, and their 
growth. Failure to do well in any or 
all of these points will increase pork 
production costs. 

I would rather have a sow that had 
behind her stock that had the ability 
to farrow and care for litters of seven 
to ten pigs than to have behind her 
ancestry that won prizes at our state 
or national shows. Too little attention 
is paid to the inherited ability of our 
breeding stock actually to nurse and 
care for a litter. By a method of 
notching the ears of gilts in good lit- 
ters and mating to boars of the same 





inherited ability the actual producing 
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qualities of a herd can be increased 
with noticeable results. We must for- 
get many times that the pedigree of a 
certain individual is not what sells 
when the actual test of producing lit- 
ters is concerned. Often this is in- 
herited in individuals which would not 
be selected otherwise. By this I do 
not mean to sacrifice in individuality 
but simply to remember that these an- 
imals must produce and reproduce. 

Then there are litters lost because 
the sows were not expected to farrow 
s0 soon and were left out too long. 
The sow is regular enough in the 
length of her gestation so that one can 
make a rule to place her in a pen by 
the one hundred and tenth day and 
expect her to farrow by the one hun- 
dred and seventeenth day. Few litters 
will vary more than two days on either 
side of the one hundred and fourteenth 
day. In this way, if a breeding rec- 
ord is kept, one does not have to wor- 
ry about getting a sow to her pen at 
the right time. 

The size of the litter raised is also 
dependent on a good place to farrow 
and some judgment in reducing and 
increasing the sow’s feed. Close or 
cramped quarters are not conducive to 
the saving of pigs. Most of the loss 
is sustained in the first ten days. I 
have always favored a roomy pen, 
somewhat larger than the usual six by 


| eases. 
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eight-foot pen. Damnp bedding ang 
foul, moist air are also bad for young 
pigs. 

Health is essential in raising the it. 
ters. Nothing is so hard to get re. 
sponse from as pigs not in good 
health. Judicious feeding is conducive 
to health. Plenty of the right king of 
feed builds up and keeps up a 
strong body that may ward off in. 
fection or other troubles. As pigs are 
fed on a low plane they are subject 
to ailments that may start in the herg 
or may be lurking about from pre 
vious crops. 

Hog sanitation has given many of 
us a method of getting out of trouble 
when a hog house and the old lots 
become badly infested with worms or 
infested with some of the filth dis. 
I never did realize how much 
worms check the growth of young pigs 
until I saw litters identical in feeg 
and handling cared for on old and 
fresh lots. One month’s time to attain 
the same weight may be saved by far. 
rowing pigs in clean quarters and 
raising them on worm-free ground. 
The greatest trouble I have found in 
following this system is to provide 
a practical system of handling sue. 
ceeding crops where two crops of pigs 
are raised each year. Where fall pigs 
are used to follow cattle, how can 
clean lots be provided? I have ob- 


| served the system in operation on a 


good many farms but have yet to seea 
satisfactory solution of the problem. 
Some have a scheme worked out of lo- 
cating pigs away from the _ usual 
sources of feed and water, but I have 
not been able to see how it was prac- 
ticed. 

The third factor in economical pro- 
duction is good growth. With health, 
the young pig only needs a chance to 
eat of a ration that will take care of 
his needs and he will do the rest. By 
feeding the litters in a creep away 
from the sows they are soon ready to 
wean. Then they almost care for 
themselves if the feed and water sup- 
ply is maintained——John B. Rice. 
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Rid your hogs of their worst enemies, inside and out. 
Worms sap their vitality inside and lice suck up their 
It is costing you a big extra board bill 
Now you can rid your entire herd of 
BOTH these costly pests by the simple and inexpensive 
use of Medicrude, nature’s great hog remedy. 

Sprayed or used in a hog oiler, Medicrude stops lice 
and heals up even the worst of scaly patches. 
oats it cleans out every kind of intestinal worm, and acts 
as a mild laxative, toning up the system. 

Medicrude is a fine, specially prepared medicated crude 
oil. It contains special ingredients which are beneficial 
to hogs and other farm animals, but are death to vermin 
The result of more than 15 years of scien- 
tific study and practical use on thousands of hogs it has 
proven itself one of the greatest worm and lice eradicators 


J. Lortz of Williamsburg writes: 


from eggs; livestock, crops, etc., in detail; 
expenses, such as taxes, interest, feed, ete. Also latest forms ap- 
proved by Ames. Filled with valuable suggestions on keeping 
accurate records of your costs, income and profits. 
limited. Fill in coupon and mail today. 

Tune in on Station WHO Thursday Evenings—6:3¢ to 7. 
Hioer the Modierode Minstrels. 


At Last—Positive Quick Remedy 


for Hog Lice and Worms ¢— 
Amazing Trial Offer At Our Risk 
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Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., 
McKinley St., Waterloo, Idwa. 


Please check below: 


0 Send FRE 
ord Book, without obligation. 
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©) Send further information and Free certificate 
covering your special Medicrude Trial offer. 


FE your new 1928 Farmer’s Business Rec- 
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Bookmeier of La Porte City says: 
did remove the Worms, and you can tell anyone to write 
me if they wish to verify this letter.” 
Scores of other farmers write in every month with sim- 
They say it is the finest all ’round rem- 
edy they’ve ever used. 

Over 25,000 barrels bought by Iowa farmers alone. 

Many farmers are also using Medicrude for flu and 4 
They sprinkle it in the -pens, allow the hogs to : 
inhale the healing fumes overnight; and in the morning 
their coughs are loosened up. 
Its healing properties are amazing. 

Let us send you full information about this wonder- 
ful remedy and what it means to you. 
Free Trial offer to the right. 


FREE Farm Record Book 


Latest Edition—With Our Compliments 


To every farmer writing for information about teenage we.will mail, absolutely FREE of charge, the new 1928 
keeping easy. Contains blank tables for entering income 


best worm remover I ever saw, and does not make the 
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In a few days they are 


See special 
Then judge for 


you our 
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McKinley Street 









We make this unqualified, guaranteed offer to 
any farmer or livestock raiser. 

Let us send you a barrel of Medicrude. 
on your worst cases of Worms, Mange,. Flu or 
Colds in hogs. 
barrel if you wish. 
we claim for it, and more, return the remainder 
of the barrel and we will— 

REFUND FULL PURCHAS® PRICE TO YOU. 
You are the sole judge. W 
word of this offer—no strings attached. 

Thousands of Iowa hog raisers first tried 
Medicrude on this very basis—and today they 
wouldn’t be without Medicrude at any price. 

Mail the coupon at the left and let us send 


pay you in hog profits a hundred times over. 


Agents— 
or anyone living on a farm, having spare mo- 
ments and a car. 


Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation 

















Use it 


Use as much as one-third of the 
If it deesn’t do everything 


We stand back of every 


ee Trial certificate NOW. It will re- 


Ask about our attractive agents’ 
proposition for retired farmers, 


Waterloo, lowa 
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Planting Nursery Stock 


Careless Handling and Planting Means Dead or 
or Puny Trees and Plants 


By P. A. NILES 


HE care we give our nursery stock 
T upon its arrival from the nursery 
often determines what success we will 
have with our plantings. Trees and 
plants are living things and must be 


- pandled as such. Much dissatisfaction 


js caused from the death of fruit trees 
and plants due to careless handling at 
planting time. A nursery, sending out 
strong, healthy stock, should not be 
held responsible for the failure of that 
stock to grow, when the real cause is 
that the buyer did not take care of it 
upon arrival at his place. 

The most important point in the 
care of the plants upon arrival from 
the nursery, is to keep the roots from 
drying out. They should be kept moist 
at all times, by all means. The nurs- 
eryman will pack the order sufficient- 
ly well to reach your station in good 
shape. After that it is up to you. If 
you live but 100 miles from the nurs- 
ery they will be packed for a 100 
mile journey and not a 1,000 mile trip. 
Nursery stock should be called for 
immediately upon its arrival. The 
shipment should be opened when it is 
received, and the roots of the plants 
and the packing. well wet down. If 
planting is to be done immediately, 
nothing further need be done, unless 
the roots appear to be considerably 
dried out, due perhaps to delayed ship- 
ment. In that case the roots should 
be soaked in water for several hours 
until they look fresh and plump again. 

If planting is to be delayed, due to 
bad weather or lack of time, for sev- 
eral days, the plants should be heeled 
in until the time comes. In heeling 
in trees, vines and bushes, a trench is 
dug sufficiently wide and deep enough 
to receive the roots of the plants. 
This trench should be located on a 
well drained spot where the soil is 
deep and mellow. The bundles of trees 
or plants are then opened and the 
plants are scattered along the trench 
in a slanting position with their roots 
in the trench. The roots are next cov- 
ered with soil, takin® care to work it 
well into all spaces between them. 
Nursery stock may be kept safe this 
way until planting time. 


Plant in Well Prepared Ground 


In preparing land for planting the 
ideal procedure is to plow deep and 
thoroly pulverize with harrow or cul- 
tivator. A well prepared piece of land 
Makes planting easier and pays in in- 
creased growth and a better stand of 
Plants. The plot may be marked off 
for planting in a number of different 
ways. Sometimes the disk or cultiva- 
tor may be driven so as to mark the 
rows. Stakes may be set and a hand 
garden plow used or a home-made 
marker. Consideration should be taken 
as to whether cultivation is to be done 
by hand or by a one horse or two 
horse cultivator and the rows spaced 
accordingly. On irregular and rough 
land, where washing is apt to occur, it 
is a good idea to have the rows follow 
the contour of the land. : 

Apple, cherry and plum trees are 
handled and planted about the same, 
except in regard to planting distances. 
In the permanent apple orchard the 
trees should be planted 36 by 36 feet 
apart for best results. If fillers are 
used the planting is made 18 by 18 
feet and every other tree is removed 
Fillers are 
extra trees planted to fill in space 
not needed by the permanent orchard 
until later on. Fillers will give sev- 
eral good crops before it is necessary 
to remove them. Failure to remove 
them at the proper time will cause 
Serious injury to the trees that are 
to be saved. Most varieties of cher- 


| Ties will do well planted 20 by 20 feet. 


Plums may be planted from 12 to 15 
eet each way. Some varieties of 


“| 





fruits grow more rank than others and 
so planting distances should vary 
some with the different sorts. 

In the case of fruit trees as well as 
practically all fruits in the middle- 
west, spring is the best planting sea- 
son. Planting for best results should 
be done as early in the season as the 
ground can be prepared. This gives 
the plants an early start and there 
is apt to: be more moisture in the 
soil early, which will likely mean a 
better stand. 

To prepare a fruit tree for planting, 
all injured and broken roots are 
pruned off. Also long, slender roots 
should be pruned back to conform 
with the others. Great care should 
be taken that the roots do not become 
dry. They may be protected in the 
field by keeping moist packing over 
them or better still, by keeping the 
roots immersed in water. This may 
be done by drawing a barrel along 
with you either in a wagon or on run- 
ners. One or more bundles of trees 
may be placed in the barrel with wa- 
ter sufficient to cover the roots. The 
trees may be placed directly from the 
barrel with their wet roots into the 
dug hole. The holes should be large 
enough to accommodate all roots with- 
out crowding. A little loose dirt 
should be left in the bottom of the 
holes to firm up around the roots 
when it is packed. Fruit trees are set 
at the same depth or slightly deeper 
than in the nursery. After a tree has 
been .placed in position in the hole 
and properly aligned, loose fine soil is 
poured about the roots. This soil is 
well worked in about the roots with 
the hands and by slightly raising the 
tree up and down. As the hole is be- 
ing filled the earth should be well 
tamped and packed around the roots 
until the hole is full. It is a good idea 
to leave a light layer of loose soil on 
the very top, to act as a mulch. 


Prune Young Trees at Planting 


Young trees should be pruned back 


at planting time. The top growth is 
headed back to form a balance with 
the. roots which have been reduced at 
digging time at the nursery. Two 
general methods may be used in shap- 
ing the tree: (1) the top may be 
formed with three to five main 
branches of equal importance, or (2) 
the top may be formed with a central 
leader and with several secondary 
branches. In either case the branches 
should be well spaced and evenly dis- 
tributed around the tree. Care should 
be taken to pick out limbs with strong 
crotches, if possible. The straighter 
the limb comes out from the trunk, 
the stronger is the crotch. 

In planting grapes the holes are 
best dug with a spade especially with 
a small planting. In a large planting 
a plow may be used. The roots of the 
grape plants are trimmed off when 
injured or broken as in the case of the 
apple. The roots are spread evenly 
around the hole and the soil firmed 
thoroly about them. Grapes are 
pruned back to two buds at planting 
time. The planting distances for 
grapes, generally used, are 8 feet in 
the-row and rows 10 feet apart. 

Gooseberries and currants are best 
planted 6 feet apart in rows and rows 
6 feet apart. If a two horse cultivator 
is to be used the rows will need to be 
8 feet apart. If the roots of the plants 
you receive from the nursery are ver 
dry they should be soaked for eoaicl 
hours before planting. The bushes 
should be set somewhat deeper than 
they were in the nursery or if they 
branch high up, deep enough so that 
the lowest branch starts out from un- 
der ground. The tops of weak plants 
should be cut back to 6 inches and of 
strong plants to 10 or 12 inches. 
Spring is the best time to plant. 





-Deering 
“£100 Series”’ 
Planters 


A Great Combination 
of Time-Proved Features 


HE McCormick-Deering “100 Series” planters combine 

old, time-proved principles with a simplified design which 

insures greater accuracy, a wider range of adaptability, and 
easier ways of adapting the planters to the different require- 
ments. It has taken a number of years to perfect this combina- 
tion. The result is a series of planters, which have no untried 
features. Their superiority lies in the manner in which these 
proved principles are combined and applied. 

The McCormick-Deering “100 Series” planters are furn- 
ished both as check-row planters and drills. The check-row 
planter can be quickly set for drilling, and only a moment is 
required to change it to power hill-drop for bunch-drop drilling. 
Available with either 30 or 36-inch wheels. 

The pea-and-bean and fertilizer attachments are of an im- 
proved design, and can be quickly installed both on planters 
and drills. If you are looking for a planter that will plant your 


crops accurately and 


that will require minimum attention, it 


will pay you to ask the local McCormick-Deering dealer to 
demonstrate a McCormick-Deering “100 Series” planter. 


INTERNATIONAL HarvVESTER ComMPANY 


606 So, Michigan Ave. —— 


Chicago, II. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
PLANTERS 











(The Avery Steel Separator is new through- 
out—inside and outside—not simply old 
parts in a steel frame instead of wood. It’s 
ahead of the times. Every working part is 
new and better. A wonderfully simple de- 
sign combines them into a thresher that in 
1927 proved a record breaker in sales and 
performance. 

Some new Avery superior features are: no 
crankshaft—full roller bearing drive to rack 
and grain pan, perfect spaced cylinder, 
spreading comb beater, combination adjust- 
able grates and rack, full Alemite Zerk Lu- 
brication, only six belts, all oilers and 
hangers outside, and many others. There's 
asize for your powerand yourthreshingrun. 


Big New Catalog Ready 
Gives interesting facts—colored. illustra-- 
tions—write for copy. Tractor catalog epee 


i abent Avery Tractors. 


POWER MACHINERY CO. 
Dept. 68 Peoria, Illinois 


ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


im car lots. Guaranteed weights and grades 


at right prices. 
Acme Hay & Mill Feed Co., Sioux City, lewa 
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ALBERTA Canada 


“The Sunshine Land of Promise”’ 


Road maps and _ illustrated 
booklets will be sent you if you 
are interested in visiting Sunny ~ 
Southern Alberta. Calgary, the 
premier industrial city of the 
province, nestles in the foothills 
of the Rockies, and is the gate- 
way to the fascinating mountains 
beyond. 


If you want information about 
our farm lands, write to us and 
we will tell you all we can. Rich 
land for the farmer is still avail- 
able at moderate prices. Come 
on up and visit us. 


Alberta Development Board 


J. H. HANNA, Secy., CALGARY, ALBERTA 








10 DAYS TRIAL! 


The SHAW Du ~All Tractor 


Offer and Low 
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(Our Patented Process) 


ONE-- Buff the tube 
around the punc- 
ture. 

TWO Put on a few 
drops of Seal-Fast 
solvent then _ 
scrape it clean. 


THREE— Press on the 
Seal-Fast patch, 
roll the can over it 


AND AWAY YOU GO! 
That's how easy it is to mend a 
tube with Bowes Seal-Fast Tire 
Patch. 25 permanent repairs for 
only Soc. Ask your dealer 
Bowes Seal-Fast Corporation 

Indianapolis 


BECAUSE 
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Bolts with worn and battered threads 
can hold up work on the farm. Look- 
ing fora new bolt or tinkering with the 
old one may mean wasted minutes. 


A few strokes of a NICHOLSON 
Slim Taper File will true up the 
damaged threads in short order. 


Keepa NICHOLSON Taper handy for stub- 
born bolts. It will save time. 
crOls, 


SS 4% 
U.S.A. 


ATRADE MARK) 


NICHOLSON FILE CoO. 
Providence, R. !., U.S. A. 
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FILES 
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—A File for Every Purpose 





What a Trap-Nest Show! 


Its Records Are Worth Much to Buyer of Breeding Stock 


By J. R. REDDITT 


HE first outstanding truth re- 

vealed thru the use of trap-nests 
was the difference in egg laying abil- 
ity in hens. Discovery of this im- 
portant fact led to a new and equally, 
valudble use of them, namely, the ped- 
igreeing of poultry. Other points 
brought to light by the trap-nest and 
which have contributed to poultry 
progress and profit include egg pro- 
duction with respect to age of the 
hens and the significance of various 
factors of flock management so far as 
they have influenced egg production. 
In addition, trap-nesting has furnished 
an excellent opportunity for studying 
production characteristics of fowls. It 
has been the basis upon which selec- 
tion or culling for egg production has 
been established. It is the checking 
of culling practices against trap-nest 
records that has led us to state so em- 
phatically that the use of the trap-nest 
is the only positive means of knowing 
production. 

Before going into a discussion of the 
merits of the various uses and values 
of the trap-nest, let me first say a 
word about egg production, without 
which there would be no trap-nests. 

This poultry business we hear so 
much about is a big business with an 
annual value of more than a billion 
dollars. The egg part of this repre- 
sents nearly two-thirds of the enor- 
mous sum. Thus, egg production, be- 
cause of its importance in dollars and 
cents, is receiving more and more at- 
tention and recognition each year. The 
many people whose interests and in- 
vestments are in this business have 
one great desire in common. It is to 
make money or have the business 
show a profit, and here, a well-known 
business principle enters. In effect it 
is this: “Whatever will reduce the 
cost of production will increase the 
profit.” Applying this to poultry, if 
we can establish flocks that lay more 
eggs at no greater cost of upkeep, we 
have lowered production “costs and as 
a result should have greater profits. 
How to accomplish this brings us back 
to the subject of trap-nests and pedi- 
gree breeding particularly. 


Chicks Should Be Well Marked 


By pedigreeing is meant the keeping 
of a complete breeding record. It in- 
volves the recording by leg-band num- 
bers the males and females mated to- 
gether, the recording and marking of 
each egg laid, with the aid of the trap- 
nest, the number of the hen laying it, 
the arranging of each hen’s eggs in 
the incubator in pedigree trays or bas- 
kets so that as the chicks hatch their 
immediate ancestral identity may be 
established and the chicks so marked 
and recorded at the time of hatching 
that they can always be identified 
with the parent stock. 

In the ,breeding of anything we are 
told that “like begets like.” Poultry 
is no exception. The trap-nest ena- 
bles us to know without a doubt which 
are the.good layers of the flock. Know- 
ing these we can, thru constant selec- 
tion based upon trap-nest records, es- 
tablish a higher-level of production 
and with good management succeed 
in what we set out to do, lower the 
cost of production and raise the profit. 

As this breeding work has gone on 
a very important economic factor has 
been brought to light. The male bird 
is just as much a factor in transmit- 
ting productivity to the offspring as 
the females. In this way pedigreed 
male birds from high producing dams 
can be mated to average production 
hens and the pullets from such a mat- 
ing be better layers than their dams. 
Here we may clearly see the imprac- 
ticability of every flock owner doing 
pedigree breeding, which is very ex- 
pensive, whenever it is possible to pur- 





| chase good pedigreed cockerels from 


reliable sources. 

Regarding the cost of trap-nesting, 
Prof. F. E. Mussehl, head of the poy. 
try department, University of Nebrag. 
ka, states that it will amount to one 
dollar per hen per year. Anyone who 
has ever done pedigree work will telj 
you this will cost much more pep 
bird pedigreed. Furthermore, if we 
get fifty hens fit for breeders out of 
500 trap-nested we are doing well, 
Then if 50 per cent of the pedigreed 
chicks grow out to be good breeders 
we are again mighty lucky. Poultry 
breeding in this respect may be com. 
pared to many other things. Consider 
corn, for instance; an ideal ear hag 
never been known to produce all ideal 
ears, regardless of how it was map- 
aged. But getting back to some of 
the other things found thru trap. 
nesting. 

Egg production with respect to age 
was mentioned, As hens become older 
they lay fewer eggs. This may have 
been surmised, but the _ trap-nest 
proved it. With this uncertainty re- 
moved we can now realize the eco- 
nomic importance of knowing the age 
of the flock. Right in connection with 
this is the need of having some defi- 
nite and permanent way of knowing 
the age of hens, because we have 
learned thru annual leg banding and 
daily handling of the hens, all a part 
of the trap-nesting, that spurs, scaly 
legs and many other age symptoms 
are not accurate indications of age. 


More Profit in Young Flock 


The disease hazard is another thing 
to consider in this matter of age, 
Some diseases are more. common in 
old hens than in young hens. In tu- 
berculosis, particularly, we note sus- 
ceptibility to it and the death loss 
from it is always greater in old stock. 
When we add to this higher egg pro- 
duction in young hens we can see 
how important it is that the flock 
owner band or mark the flock so as to 
know age and then dispose of them 
when they are no longer profitable. 
After two years we suggest hens be 
replaced with pullets. 

People who trap-nest their flocks 
are spending so much time among the 
hens that they naturally and uncon- 
sciously learn a great deal about the 
habits and behavior of hens. We also 
note a marked similarity in all the 
eges laid by a hen. In this way, when- 
ever we wish to discontinue getting’ 
certain small, large, long or otherwise 
odd shaped or colored eggs all we 
have to do is to remove the hen lay- 
ing the objectionable egg. The trap- 
nest permits us to do this and so far 
as we know it is the only accurate 
way of eliminating these hens. Be 
cause of the daily handling of the hens 
other good or bad features may be 
noted and disposed of as desired. In 
this way it is clear that trap-nesting 
can have a rather direct influence up- 
on the management of the flock. 

_As has: been said, trap-nesting has 
given opportunity for many and varied 
observations. Out of these has de- 
veloped one practice at least which 
we can point to as almost universal. 
Culling is the name by which it is 
commonly known. As you know, it 
has to do with the selection of good 
layers and the culling of the non-lay- 
ers. Of course, the trap-nest did not 
cause good layers to molt late or lose 
yellow pigment, but it was the means 
thru which these layer and non-layer 
characteristics were discovered and 
proved. 

It is hoped that this discussion of 
trap-nests has made clear that their 
use can more profitably be confined to 
the poultry breeder. In other words, 
trap-nests are not practical fof the av- 
erage poultryman, certainly not the 
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average farm poultry raisers because 
they take too much time and require 
such regularity of attention that they 
would become @ nuisance. There is, 
however, 4 growing need for trap-nest- 
ing and pedigree breeding. For the 
above average chicken-minded poul- 
tryman there appears to be a bright 
prosperous future in trap-nested 
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o pedigreed stock, provided his rec- 
g, ords and methods are official or can 
l- pe endorsed by state regulatory offi- 


cials. : 
The accreditation work now started 


in the middle-west will include certif- 








ll ication. Certified flocks must have all 
or male birds from dams of 200 eggs or 
1) more. These 200 eggs must have been 
of Jaid in a trap-nest and an acceptable 
ll. pedigree method carried out which 
; definitely identifies the offspring of 
rs this 200-egg hen. This in itself is cre- 
ry ating quite a demand for good pedi- 
n- greed stock which is very, very scarce. 
er Several worth-while bulletins have 
as been issued by the experiment sta- 
al tions dealing with different phases of 
n- trap-nesting and pedigreeing poultry. 
of Among these are: . 
‘D- “A System of Pedigree Hatching and 
Record Keeping.” Cornell Extension 
ge Bulletin No. 117, which can be ob- 
er tained by writing Cornell University, 
ve Ithaca, N. Y. 
st “Poultry Breeding Records,” Kansas 
‘e- Experiment Circular 99, published by 
0- Kansas Agricultural College, Manhat- 
ge tan, Kan. 
th “Trap-nesting,” Western Washing- 
fi- ‘ton Experiment Bulletin No. 10, to be 
ng obtained by addressing the Agricul- 
ve tural College at Pullman, Wash. 
nd 
urt 
ily The Best Way to Seed Oats 
ms 


A northern Iowa tenant writes: 

“What is the best way to cover oats 
which have been broadcasted? I seed 
my oats first and then disk twice, go- 


ng ing cater-corner and lapping one-half. 
Be. Following this I harrow twice. My 
he landlord thinks I should disk straight- 
u- 


ways twice, lapping one-half. Follow- 


us- ing this he would like to have me 
088 harrow twice. I am. willing to give 
ck, this extra disking if it will pay and 
TO would like to have your opinion on 
ee the matter.” 
ck No one has proved which method of 
to covering broadcasted oats will give 
em the greatest return for hour of man 
le. and horse labor. It would be interest- 
be ‘ing to have a discussion on this point. 
_ Will the method as outlined by the 
*ks landlord give better returns than the 
the tenant’s method to pay for the extra 
on- disking? Since there are no experi- 
the ments to prove the point it must nec- 
Iso essarily be a matter of opinion, but 
the we would be glad to know the opin- 
en- ions. What is the best and most prac- 
ing * tical way to seed oats? How many 
ise diskings should there be and how 
we Many harrowings? When should the 
ay- diskings be given and should they be 
ap- given before or after the oats are 
far seeded? It has been suggested that 
ate when the corn the previous year was 
Be- Tidged in “laying by” that it is wise 
ens to disk once previous to seeding the 
be Oats. 
In 





ie ff Seeding Alfalfa Without a Nurse 
Crop in the Spring 






= An Iowa correspondent writes: 
ae “Would you advise seeding alfalfa 
cll in the early spring without a nurse 
a trop? Could one expect to cut a ton 
“a of hay to the acre the first season?” 
, it It is only on rich land, free from 
a weeds, and containing plenty of lime, 
= that we would suggest seeding alfalfa 
nal ty itself in the spring. On such land, 
onl especially if it has grown alfalfa pre- 
F viously, we have known the spring 
al Seeded alfalfa to come on rapidly 
7 erough to furnish a cutting in the fall 
of more than a ton to the acre. On 
an Ordinary soil, however, alfalfa seeded 
neil by itself in the spring is choked by 
1 to _ Weeds. If alfalfa is to be seeded by 
da itself, it will pay you, nine cases out 
al of ten, to seed it the first week in 
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Genuine 


Plate Glass 





in every 


av iow is nothing which more clearly reflects Fisher quality than the fact 
that genuine, selected, polished plate glass is used in all closed Bodies by 
Fisher.— You will quickly realize the higher quality of Fisher bodies if you 
compare the richness and clearness of the plate glass used, with the lesser at- 
tractiveness of “crystal plate”—which is not plate glass at all—The plate glass 
used in Fisher Bodies differs from common glass in that it is thoroughly 
ground and polished on both sides, providing clear, true vision. It is, of 


course, far more ex- 








pensive. “Crystal” glass 
sometimes distorts the 
vision. To the eyes 
which look through it, 
objects appear distorted, 
taking on a wavy or mis- 
shapen appearance. Dis- 
tortion of this kind is un- 
pleasant, and sometimes 


dangerous. 
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The glass used in Fisher windows and windshields is 
manufactured by the National Plate Glass Company, a 
Fisher unit, one of the world’s largest producers of gen- 
uine plate glass. Its main factory is amid the white silica 
sands in Ottawa, Illinois. Silica sand is the chief a a 


dient of plate glass.— All edges are ground and po 
with special machinery toeliminateall roughness. 

















Its the Base 
that * 
DOES THE. WORK 


When it comesto quality plowingitisthe base that counts. 

rn Growers are realizing more and more the value of 
good plowing and are turning to Oliver 18-inch Big 
Base Plows. 


Take one of these pow into heavy stalks or weeds and see the 

difference in the work it does and that done with an ordinary plow. 

Without any preliminary work on the stalks you can put every particle of trash down in the 
urrow where it soon decays. Each ton of buried stalks adds to your soil $4.35 worth of the 

kind of fertilizer that makes sound corn. After using an 18-inch Big Base Plow you will 

je t makes your cultivating easier because there will be fewer growing weeds and no 
ash to interfere. 


The Oliver 18-inch Big Base does such thorough work that authorities 7 
recommend it as a practical control measure for use against the Corn Borer 
as well as other insect pests and fungus diseases which attack corn. 


Available as a Gang or Sulky Plow 


You can obtain the Oliver 18-inch Big Base as a two- 
bottom tractor gang or as a one-bottom plow for 
horse ortractor power. Ask your Oliver Dealer about 
these plows, or write us for our latest literature. 


4 iF 4 
: O IVE 
OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 
General Office and Works, South Bend, Indiana 
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WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 
For Killing 
Roundworms, Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 
in 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 
Safe and Sure 
Quick Action —No Losses 

inexpensive 
Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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HE “Farm Serv- 
ice’? Hardware 
Store “‘tag”’ stands 

for thrift. At our stores 
you purchase dependable 
hardware at prices that 
will continually save 
money for you. Better 
business methods, care- 
ful buying and the desire 
to hold your business 
keep our prices at the 
lowest level. Quality, 
: however, always comes 
: first, for only by buying 

{ quality can you secure 


economy. Our service 


means thrift for you. 
Use it! 


Your local creamery pays the best 
money for cream that is properly 
kept and cared for from milking 
time to delivery. It only takes 
a small amount of equipment, 
such as a cooling tank, good milk 
cans and proper washing equip- 
ment to keep your cream clean 
and sweet. If you are lacking in 
any of these requirements or losing 
. money, it will pay you to talk it 
over at a “tag” store. You can 
get your separator there to the 
best advantage. Also check over 


your dairy needs now and come 
and see us about them. 











STOCKADE 


A Story of the Copperhead Plot in 1864 
By John T. Frederick 


HEY were plotting to bring the 

Civil war to an end, these Knights 
of the Golden Circle. Confederate pris- 
oners in noMhern camps were to be 
released, armed, and with northern 
Copperheads, were to march against 
federal armies. The plot centered 
around Sandusky, Ohio, where Confed- 
erate officers were confined. 

Minna Herbst, a girl of Sandusky, 
found her father in league with the 
Knights. Her friend, Hermann Kratz, 
on the local paper, was a strong Union- 
ist. So was Lieutenant Wayne Whip- 
ple, back home on leave after the Bat- 
tle of the Wilderness. Yet she found it 
hard to be disloyal to her father. 

To the Herbst home one night came 
the plotters, including Captains Beall 
and Burleigh, of the southern forces. 
Burleigh, who had rescued her from 
the lake a few weeks before, made love 
to Minna, and she was not displeased. 
Her liking for Burleigh gave her more 
sympathy for the southern cause. 
Whipple she liked also, and he seemed 
strongly attracted to her; yet the som- 
berness of his mood chilled her; he 
went about always as one dedicated 
to death. 

Meanwhile, the plotters worked on. 
Reports came of the arrest of Copper- 
head conspirators at Chicago. Danger 














“Certainly, if you wish it, Captain 
Burleigh,” Beall agreed, “and if Miss 
Herbst will permit me to withdraw in 
your favor.” 

As she turned away with Burleigh, 
Minna caught a glimpse of Johnston, 
standing to one side and watching the 
whole little by-play with saturnine 
composure. 

“My cab is waiting,’ she told him 
as they started down the hall, and 
the door closed behind them. “If you 
go with me, you’ll miss your supper.” 

“They'll save some for me. Oh, 
Minna, it’s so good to see you again. 
I didn’t think I would.” He seized her 
suddenly in his arms, and, crushing 
her body against his, kissed her lips 
strongly. She clung to him with pas- 
sion, then suddenly drew away in- 
stinctively, chilled and a little sick- 
ened by something about him too as- 
sured, possessive, and yet cas:ial. 

“I must, must go,” she told him, 
holding herself away. “I can’t trust 
the girls alone—please, I must go.” 

He opened the door, and they 
walked silently down the steps. 


*"T*HE cabman was hunched on his 

seat, smoking a vile clay pipe. He 
regarded Burleigh’s rough clothing 
with some disfavor. “Drive back to 























Minna crept to the door and opened it cautiously. * 


and fear kept company with Herbst 
and his daughter. 

Still they went on with their plans. 
Burleigh, leaving to carry out the last 
details of the plot, told Minna that he 
loved her. 

To the excitement of war and love, 
Minna added a new interest. She was 
going to Detroit to get new dresses 
for herself and the girls. Just before 
she left, her father asked her to carry 
a message to Captain Beall. She found 
him, and Burleigh and another officer 
with him. 





“ ” ND the message?” suggested Cap- 
tain Beall. “We are very eager 
for it, you will realize.” 
“Everything is ready, just as agreed 
upon.” 


“Just as agreed upon?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s good—good, indeed—eh, 
Burleigh? We’re immensely grateful 


to you, Miss Herbst. Certainly your 
father could not have chosen a-better 
messenger. I hope the trip has not 
been arduous for you.” 

“Oh, no, not at all. I’ve enjoyed it. 
We have some shopping to do, too, so 
we’re going to stay over a day or two.” 

“IT see. That will be fine.” 

“And now I must hurry back to the 
hotel.” 

“May I escort you, then? I realize 
that you are anxious about your sis- 
ters. If you will excuse me, I’ll get 
my cap from the next room.” 

“Pardon me, Captain Beall,” Bur- 
leigh interposed, speaking for the first 
time, deferently and yet positively. 
“Will you not yield to me the privi- 
lege of escorting Miss Herbst back to 
her hotel—that is, if she will accept 
me as an escort?” . 





the Northwestern Hotel at once,” Min- 
na directed him; and he slashed the 
horse with his whip, turning the cab 
around with a grinding squeal of the 
wheels, and drove careening back to- 
ward the vetter part of the city. Bur- 
leigh had taken her hand, and sat 
pressed close against her. 

As they approached the hotel, they 
could see that the street in front of 
it was crowded with vehicles and with 
yelling, pushing men. Burleigh stood 
up in the cab to see, then drew Minna 
up beside him, pointing excitedly. The 
disturbance centered at the entrance 
of a saloon just across the street from 
the hotel. Here the barkeeper, a pale, 
bald-headed big man in white shirt- 
sleeves and a white apron, was hav- 
ing an altercation with a whole group 
of soldiers in uniform, more or less 
intoxicated, who appeared to be try- 
ing to push their way out of the sa- 
loon without paying. The barkeeper 
was backed in his demands by a crowd 
of cabmen and passersby, among 
whom Minna could distinguish two or 
three women. 

The protesting voices grew loud and 
shrill. Oaths were yelled back and 
forth, and then came the loud smack 
of a heavy blow on bare flesh. In- 
stantly the clamor was redoubled, and 
the crowd surged in, the cabmen 


cracking whips and bellowing: “Git 
‘em! Push ’em back in! Beat ’em 
up!” 


At this juncture three officers came 
running out. of the entrance of the ho- 
tel and went leaping across the street, 
dodging among the cabs. One of them 
was waving a revolver. 

“Now there’ll be hell to pay,’ Bur- 
leigh ejaculated. e“There’s a real row, 
Minna, I’ve (Continued on page 31) 
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CHAMPION 
Dependability 










Champion for all 
cars other than 
Model T Ford — 


75¢ 


F& years, farm 4 
owners have 4 °"A.% 
looked to Chame *% 
pionfor dependable»? 
spark plug perform. 
ance in trucks, trace 
tors, engine - driven 
farm equipment, as 
well asin their personal 
cars, 

That Champion hasfully % 
fulfilled this expectation % 
is strikingly shown by the 
fact that Champions outsell 
two to one. 


Today, new and advanced 
methods in heat-treating the 
exclusive Champion silli- 
manite core which resists the 
higher compression of the 
modern engine—a new glaze 
which keeps free from car- 
bon and oily Sees 
compression-tight patented 
gasket seal and improved 





. special analysis electrodes as- 


suring a fixed gap — make 
Champions even better than 
ever before. Try a new set 
this season. 
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By JOSEPHI 


ACK in the days when there was 
B only one grocery store in town 
and even before there were any gro- 

cery stores, vegetable gardens were 
known as kitchen gardens and what 
they grew was rated as the most im- 
portant crop on the place. Every sort 
of edible thing known to the times 

w in those gardens, even to fish 
caught in nearby rivers and lakes and 
dumped into a pool handy to the cook 
and the kitchen door. 4 

Qn our farms, whenever practical, 
there should be a kitchen garden, one 
near enough to the house to furnish a 
ready supply foy the table and be con- 
yenient for tending, and a field gar- 
den supplementing the table supply 
and furnishing extra things for can- 
ning. The field garden is set in long 
rows and tended with horsepower, me- 
chanical or other:.ise. Here sweet 
corn is planted, also turnips, melons, 
tomatoes, beans, cabbage and perhaps 
a late crop of peas. 

The plan accompanying this article 
is for a kitchen garden. It is not 
expected that this plan will fit every 
garden plot, but rather that it will 
bé an incentive to have some sort of 
system to laying out individual gar- 
dens and planning for a variety of veg- 
etables. The garden shown here, 
measuring 40 by 50 feet, is a good av- 
erage-sized garden. 

Since many farmsteads were laid 
out without allowing for a garden 
place near the house, it may be neces- 
sary to have considerable less than 
this amount of ground. If that is the 
case then the field garden should be 
made large enough to keep the supply 
of vegetables coming on. Most folks 
who have gardened any while at all 
know the capacity of their family for 
garden stuff and whether they are 
planting enough ground to vegetables 
each year or not. Here is where a 
garden plan helps considerably. If it 
is made year after year it is an accu- 
tate reference to which the home gar- 
deners can go to check up on results, 


“THE KITCHEN GARDEN 


Planning for the Summer Vegetable Supply 


NE WYLIE 


If added to such a plan, brief notes 
are kept on comparisons observed in 
varieties of the same vegetable where 
two or more sorts of a kind are grown, 
it will be a valuable record to refer 
to each spring at seed ordering time. 
It is remarkable how fast one can for- 
get these things and after a year’s 
time, with the package label long 
since gone and no assurance of the ex- 
act row where we did the planting, it 
is difficult to get the desired informa- 
tion easily had by a simple notation 
on the garden plan. 


Crops to Grow in Kitchen Garden 


In the accompanying kitchen garden 
plan, the tail-growing crops are kept 
to the north side of the garden as 
much as possible so that their shade 
may not interfere with the lower grow- 
ing crops. Corn should not be grown 
in isolated single rows. Most folks 
know that, tho this mistake has been 
made even in farm gardens. The fin- 
est and best-filled ears are secured 
when corn is grown in blocks of the 
same variety. There isn’t room in this 
plan for a great deal of corn. It is 
intended that this spot shall merely 
furnish the earliest sweet corn, prob- 
ably Golden Bantam or some other 
good early variety. Winter squash is 
grown among the sweet corn, sowing 
the seed after the corn is well started. 
Doubtless the variety Des Moines, va- 
riously known as Table Queen and 
Acorn, is as good as we can get. It is 
a small squash, delicious, and a heavy 
yielder on the vine. Those who have 
had difficulty in getting Hubbard 
squash to mature should try the new 
hybrid of that variety known as Kitch- 
enette Hubbard. It is a smaller sqifash 
and matures at least two weeks earlier 
than the well-known Hubbard. 

In choosing varieties of bush beans 
it is well to know that the round pod 
beans are more brittle than the flat 
sorts. There should be some lima 
beans, some of the earlier maturing 
varieties for this garden are the best. 





that is, whether the space allotted to 
each thing was adequate or not. 
N. 


Burpee’s Improved bush is a popular 
early sort. 
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Gardén.Planting Plan 


~ spinach and lettuce. 









Concrete Masonry 
Will Make Your 


Home Firesafe 





Portiand Cement Stucco 
Construction Is | 
Superior 





tile. 





And the best results with stucco 
can be obtained by applying it over 
a firm, unyielding base, such as a 
wall of concrete masonry — con- 


crete block or concrete building 


Such construction is fire-safe, per- 
manent and beautiful. It also costs 
but little, if any, more than con- 
struction that will soon “eat its head 
off” in upkeep expense. 


Architects will tell you that 
portland cement stucco assures a 
home of distinction and beauty. No 
other exterior treatment offers such 
a variety of color and texture. It 
harmonizes perfectly with any land- 
scape Setting. 

Write today for your 


free copy of “A Book 
of Beautiful Homes.” 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Hubbell Buildi 
DES MOINES, 1A. 
A National Organization to 
Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN 32 CITIES 





In setting out a new patch of-aspara- 
gus or in replacing an old one, it would 
be well to consider the various Wash- 
ington varieties. Of the several, per- 
haps the Rust-proof Washington and 
Mary Washington are best for most 
farm garden purposes. A well-made 
and well-cared-for asparagus bed 
should last fifteen years, but it must 
be mulched and manured regularly to 
produce over a long period. If a bed 
is once allowed to run down it will run 
out very quickly. Manure should be 
worked into the bed in the fall, not 
merely put on the surface. Properly 
planted asparagus crowns are set five 
or six inches below the surface so that 
this fall work can be done without 
disturbing or tearing up roots or 
crowns. 

It is convenient to have the earliest 
potatoes planted in the kitchen gar- 
den. If the ground is ready and if the 
weather remains open as it is now, 
potatoes will be planted very soon. 
Some may have them planted by the 
time this article appears. Potato 
ground may be occupied later in the 
season by late cabbage and egg plant. 
Seed of late cabbage and egg plant 
may be sown when the early radishes 
have been pulled. 

Those things which can be planted 
as soon as the ground is fit to work 
are: Peas, potatoes, radishes, onions, 
The smooth ‘peas 
rather than the wrinkled sorts are 
best for early planting. Onion sets 
can be planted earlier than the more 
tender Bermuda’onions. Planted a lit- 
tle later when there is little danger of 
a prolonged cold spell are: Carrots, 
beets, parsnips and beans. A simple 
rule which varies automatically with 
the season and is therefore better than 
stating calendar dates for planting, is 
to plant the hardy things while the 
plum trees are in bloom. ‘At this time 








of. year seeds shouldbe planted com- 
paratively: shallow, not so deeply cov- 








ered as the same seed would be six or 
eight weeks later; and they should 
also be planted more thickly, as condi- 
tions are not altogether favorable. 


Carrots Becoming More Popular 


Carrots should not be sown too deep- 
ly; _a scant half inch is enough. Pars- 
nip seed germinates very slowly. Beet 
seed comes rather slowly, too. Succes- 
sive sowings should be made of car- 
rots and beets as they are at their best 
when young and tender. The earliest 
variety of beets of quality is Crosby’s 
Egyptian. Detroit Red is a good vari- 
ety for later on. Among the carrots, 
Early Chantenay-is a nice-shaped car- 
rot and sweet; so, too, are Oxheart 
and the Danvers Half Long. Many 
people are just discovering how good 
carrots are raw, served either in salad 
or like radishes. 

Radishes must grow rapidly in or- 
der to be sweet and crisp. A good 


‘way to do is to sow only a few feet in 


a row at a time, as they mature quick- 
ly and soon get stringy and pithy. 
Planting at periods of a week apart is 
a good way to do. 

Leaf lettuce is the surest crop in 
Iowa. We have heard that some head 
lettuce is grown in parts of Iowa, but 
in general head lettuce does not head 
satisfactorily. ‘There are several va- 
rieties which head loosely, tho suffi- 
ciently to give a head of closely folded 
leaves that remain a buttery-yellow 
color. The variety known as May 
King will do this, as will some of the 
Boston varieties. 

Spinach cooked fresh out of the gar- 
den is a far superior dish to the 
canned variety, and greens are admit- 
tedly important in the diet. Giant 
Fillbasket is the variety to plant for 
early spinach; this should be followed 
by a planting just as soon as the soil 
is warm, of New Zealand spinach. 
Soak the seed of this in lukewarm wa- 
(Continued on page 21) 



























ST a nS ee ae a ee i r 








The whole world knows Aspirin as an 
effective antidote for pain. But it's just 
as important to know that there is only 
one genuine Bayer. Aspirin. The name 
Bayer is on every tablet, and on the 
box. If it says Bayer, it’s genuine; and 
if it doesn’t, it is not! Headaches are 
dispelled by Bayer Aspirin. So are colds, 
and the pain that goes with them; even 
neuralgia, neuritis, and rheumatism 
promptly relieved. Get Bayer—at any 
drug store—with proven directions. 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 
it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture 
of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 











Comfort on the Fam 
-and_also fire protection 





Contentment, comfort and ane ees are 
found in “Star” Concrete Block homes, ac- 
cording to a letter from C- 1° P. Hanson, a 
farmer near Little Sioux, Iowa, who has 
lived in bis “Star” Block home for 15 years. 
Mr. Hanson also writes his “home is*fire- 
proof; cool in summer, warm in winter’’. 





‘This is the “Star” ste Block home of Mr, Hanson 
15 years ago. 


Economical and Convenient 
to Build with “Star” Blocks 


t 
ur last for a lifetime and more 
when you mad SBtar™ Comerete Bio Block, ae wy “star . 
Concrete Block when you order from your 


WRITE TODAY FREE, a beautiful 
FOR FREE BOCK book with pictures and plans 


Write fi book 
It tells you all about 
try houses, barns, residences, 


Ideal Cement 
Stone Co. 
Omaha, Nebraska 




















Hearts and Homes 








Patchwork Thoughts 


EVERAL thousand Fountain of 
Youth seekers, all of them women, 
crowded a Des Moines theater house 
this week to see a grandmother, gray- 
haired and sixty-seven, disport her- 
self in a series of gymnastics and exer- 
cises, and to be told by her to go and 
do likewise if they were getting old 
and rusty and wanted to have good 
health. 





Seriously, tho, the exercise habit is 
a good one to get and keep. But the 
exercises must be done regularly, not 
now and then or when we feel like 
doing them. House work doesn’t take 
the place of exercises, tho most wom- 
en feel that they get all of the exer- 
cise they can stand in a day if they 
get thru with their housework. Not so! 





{ remember how astounded a neigh- 
bor of ours was once when her doctor 
recommended that she get out and 
walk two miles a day. She was a 
woman well past fifty then and the 
mother of a large family of children. 
She had worked hard all her life— 
they lived on a farm. And still she 
hadn’t been getting the exercise .she 
needed to he well and strong! 





It takes more strength of purpose 
than many of us have to jump out of 
bed these chilly mornings and begin 
doing a set of rhythmic motions in 
front of the open window, as pre- 
scribed by the “setting up” doctors. 


Yet people who have formed the habit 
say that they think no more of doing 
their exercises every morning than 
they do of putting on their shoes or 
getting dressed. : 

If any of you are interested in get- 
ting some exercises to do, I would sug- 
gest that you write to the physical 
training departments for women down 
at the state colleges at Ames, Iowa 
City or Cedar Falls and ask them for 
some that you may try out. 





Since our Home Department has 
taken up the subject of old quilt de- 
signs, I have wondered if there are 
any hundred-year-old quilts in this 
part of the country. Does anyone 
know of a quilt that old, or nearly that 
old? I would say that it should be 
at least seventy-five years old to: be 
classed as.a really old quilt, for quite 
a few of us have quilts that are fifty 
and sixty years old. 

It would be interesting to know who 
has the oldest quilt and where it came 
from and a little of its history, don’t 
you think? If you have one or know 
of some one who has one; will you 
write me about it? It might lead to 
reviving some lovely old applique or 
pieced quilt patterns. 





Not long ago I saw a beautiful ap- 
pliqued quilt that had been brought to 
Iowa in a prairie schooner about 1850. 
It had survived two floods and had 
mildewed rather badly but it was still 
intact and used occasionally by the 
family, grandchildren of the original 
owners.—J. W. 








THE GARDEN CLUB 








Difference in Gladiolus 


N THE Garden Club notes of Dec. 2, 
1927, the prolificacy of gladiolus 
is noted. The variety Opalescent was 
mentioned as a very fast propagator. 
There seems to be a great difference 
in this respect in the various varieties. 
Some. varieties are almost without 
My Celesta Doris, an Iowa 


L-butblets 
variety originated by C. L. Goorrich, 


does not average a bulblet for each 
bulb. But it is too good a red to part 
with even if it does not increase 
rapidly. 

Many of the best varieties produce 
bulblets in great abundance, especially 
those which have a strain of Primuli- 
nus blood in them. In 1924 I sent for 
half a dozen of the bulblets of the 
gladiolus W. H. Phipps, the large bulbs 
at that time being a little too rich for 
my available cash. The seedsman 
sent me eight small bulblets. Seven 
of them grew and produced sixty- 
seven bulblets. In the fall of 1925 
there were fifty-five bulbs and 600 
‘pulblets. In 1926 they became over 
300 bulbs and 5,000 bulblets. To go on 
further, last fall, 1927, there were 1,500 
bulbs one inch or over in diameter, 
1,800 smaller bulbs and over. six quarts 
of bulblets. 

The demand for_cabbage, tomatoes 
and other vegetables at our house, 
makes it seem necessary to get rid of 
some of the glads before they take 
the whole garden. Fortunately, there 
is always a good demand for the bet- 
ter varieties, so I have sold nearly 
$200 worth of the W. H. Phipps. most 
of them to commercial growers, and 


have hundreds left for my own garden. - 


The enjoyment we have gotten from 


‘| the flowers has more than paid for the 


work and the original investment of 

— Sate the eight bulblets. 

like to get several new sorts each 

jen from a reliable grower and dis- 
é ‘the less desirable kinds. 











9 Freon 
Jeseent will be one of my new ones 


gle will be two others. From abgut 
600 varieties tried out, I have kept 
about 100. 

Some of the common mistakes in 
growing gladiolus are: Planting too 
close to trees, sod or shfubbery; the 
open vegetable garden is ideal. Plant- 
ing too close together; eight to twelve 
inches apart in the row is not too far. 
Planting too shallow; varieties like 


W. H. Phipps with fifteen or more big . 


blooms on a spike open at one time, 
fall Over if planted shallow. In Iowa 
loess soil large bulbs can be planted 
six to eight inches deep., In heavy 
soils, four inches might be ‘deep 
enough. Where artificial methods of 
watering are not available, deep plant- 
ing and plenty of room are especially 
desirable. 

Lack of proper cultivation is another 
common mistake. Weeds among them 
in the early part of the season check 
growth and halt development of bulb- 
lets later. 

The beauty of gladiolus pay for 
work well done.—Bard McMullen, Tar- 
kio, Mo. 





We are happy to have Mr. McMul- 
len’s experience on the growing of 
gladiolus. Has anyone else anything 
they would like to contribute to the 
discussion of this popular flower—or 
any other flower, for that matter? I 
think the relating of experiences in 
gardening make the Garden Club more 
worth while for all of us. 

The Garden. Club editor does not 
share Mr. McMullen’s enthusiasm for 
gladiolus. They are just not my fa- 
vorite flower, nor even a near favorite. 


te flower show. 
‘and shades produced in them 
lovely and I admire them. 


Ms 
few of them in my garden but not in . fi¢hes bust 


rows. I use them in the~flower. boi 


specimen spikes of flowers as to ha 
something to fill in in the bare spots 
producing bloom in late summer whey 





GARDEN EXCHANGES 


Mrs. L. J. Kutschara, Algona, Iowa: 
“I have ten colors of dahlias to ex. 


change, namely, white, pink, yellow, — 
old rose, mottled, orange, pink ang © 


yellow combination, and three shadeg 
of red. 


or perennials in exchange. 
write.” 


Please 





Mrs. Russell Smith, Independence, 
Iowa, route 7: “I have a considera. 
ble quantity of dahlia bulbs and a few 
gladiolus bulbs, also some red chry- 
santhemums. I would like to get some 
tulip bulbs this fall and would like to 
hear from anyone who has hardy snap- 
dragons in red, white and pink.” 





Mrs. J. W. Campbell, Wiota, Iowa: 
“IT have bulbs of yellow gladiolus that 


I will exchange for any other color of | | 


gladiolus, dahlia tubers, bridal wreath 
roots, or iris.” 





Mrs. Harry Balmer, Monroe, Iowa, 
route 1: “I have mixed colors in dou- 
ble dahlias that I would like to ex- 
change for red peonies. I also have 
plenty of old fashioned hardy chry- 
santhemums in semi-doubles of rose 
color. Please write me # that I do 
not get more than I can offer ex- 
changes for.” 





Mrs. L. V. &. Anderson, 
Iowa, route 1: “I have the following 
hardy perennials and shrubs for ex- 
change: Blush _roses, white Shasta 
daisy, lavender phlox, corn lilies, gold- 
en glow, dwarf German Iris (purple), 
Japanese chrysanthemums, sedum, ti- 
ger lilies, mints, and purple lilac, 
In the annuals, I have four o’clocks, 
zinnias in mixed colors, California pop- 
pies, dwarf marigolds, calendula, 
mourning bride or scabiosa. 














A VARIETY OF STYLES THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 








































Chic — 
"16 and Fl ear gage ¥ 


fanart $ 


I also have twenty colors of — 
gladiolus and several colors of iris. } | 
would like to have a bittersweet ving © 


ee : 


Gowrie, 


Fashion Department a 
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ndoor Games and Contests 


- CONTEST which will be sure to 

- provide amusement is easily ar- 
ed -by placing a number of arti- 
on the table, each article repre- 

g some title or some well known 

ng. Arrange the following arti- 

s in any order in a neat array, with- 

mt the numbers: 


Cake of yeast. 
Umbrella. 


é Burnt match. 
A key. 
7. Camphor bottle- with a string 
around it. 
-§. A blotter. 
. A mirror. 
, A few red onions. 
1. Salt, pepper, cinnamon and 


42. An old calendar. 
43. A saucer of tea with a few tacks 
n it. 
“44. Two Mason jars. 
45. A large darning needle. 
- 46. A spool of thread with-a needle 
fastened to it. 
17. A bowl of eggs. 
18. A lump of coal. 
“49. A frying pan. 
. A bow of faded ribbon. 
. A pile of dirt. ~ 
. A baked potato broken in two. 
A pile of shavings. 
. A match in a glass of water. 
. A bowl of flour. 
. Sixteen lumps of sugar. 
Two sticks crossed. 
28. A stick with a nail driven 
thru it. 
29. A broken cup. 
80. A pair of old kid gloves. 


Now give each person a copy like 
following list without the numbers. 


. Bound to rise. 
A reigning favorite. 
. A heavenly body. - 
. Bunyan’s home. 
. A burnt offering: 
. Something to adore, 
. Around the campfire. 
‘8. An absorbing subject. 
9. A perfect image. 
. Last of the redskins. 
. The four seasons. 
. Departed days. 
. A tax on tea. 
. Family. jars. 
. One-eyed monster. 
. A sewer of tares. 
. Deer in winter. 
Old King Cole. 
The black friar. 
. Her first beau. 
My own, my native land. 
: Bust of a great commentator. 
Wood cuts. 
. A swimming match. 
. The flower of the family. 
. Sweet sixteen. 
. Crossing the Styx. 
. A drive thru the wood. 
. The ruins of China. 
. Kids at rest. 


ve the contestants write the cor- 
ponding mame before each title, 
us: Kids at rest? Old gloves. 
The cat contest is interesting and 
Write the questions on slips of 
ber and have them handed in like 
mination papers. Answers are 
ven opposite :_ 
1. What cat is allowed-in the libra- 
2? Catalog. 
2. What cat is bad for the eyes? 
act. 
~ What cat is allowed on the table? 


What cat Is a disease of the 


11. What cat is a common plant? 
Catnip. 

12. What cat . a group of cows? 
Cattle. 

Make copies of “the following ques- 
tions and tell each player to write an- 
swers beginning with the first initial 
of their name. Suppose it is an H: 

1. What is your occupation? Hay- 
ing. 

2. What is your hobby? 
horses. 

3. What is your favorite flower? 
Honeysuckle. 

4. How do you spend your vacation? 
Hiking. 

5. What 
Hash. 

6. Who do you like best? 
Helen. 

7.. What is most becoming to your 
sweetheart? High hats. 

8. What do you most dislike to do? 
Hold hogs. 

9. Where was Moses nitions the light 
went out? Holding his hat. 

10. What is your: idea of perfect 
happiness?— Holding .a hippopotamus. 

Here is a color game. Ask the fol- 
lowing questions or hand out typed or 
written lists. The questions must be 
answered by the name of some color. 

1. What ,.color do you feel when in a 
state of depression? Blue. 

. 2. What color is found on some 
ocean islands? Coral. 

3. What color is very fragrant? 
Lavender. 

4. What color is often carved and 
valuable? Jade. 

5. What color 
Lemon. 

6. What “color is a sweet citrus 
fruit? Orange. 

7. What color is still another fruit? 
Peach. 

8.. What color if beheaded could be 
black? P-ink. 

9. What color 
White. 

10. What color is valuable at mon- 
ey? Gold. 

11. What color is a girl’s name? 
Rose. 

12. What color do you get in a sum- 
mer’s vacation? Tan. 

Another contest which is fun to get 
people guessing is called “Penny 
Wise.” Provide each player with a 
penny of the Indian head design, a 
piece of paper with the following list 
on it, of course minus the answers: 

The name of a song. America. 

A privilege. Liberty. 

A part of Indian corn. 

A part of a hill. Brow. 

A weapon of war. Arrow. 
~ An act of protection. Shield. 

Part of a plant. “Leaf. 

A piece of jewelry. Ring. 

A nat. Acorn. 

A foreign fruit. Date. 

Trimming for a hat. Feather. 

What ships sail on. Sea—cC. 

A religious edifice. Temple. 

A messenger. One sant-—cne cent. 

A beverage. Tea—T. 

A small animal... Hare—hair. 

An ancient honor. Wreath. 

One of the first families. Indian.— 
Cora C. Hackett. f 


Hiding 


is your favorite dish? 


Henry, 


is a sour fruit? 


denotes purity? 


Ear. 





The Kitchen Garden 


(Continued from page 19) 
ter before sowing and it will come 
more quickly. 

For early turnips, cool weather is 
wanted. Seed may be sown in April 
and the turnips should be eaten before 
they get too large. Rutabagas should 
be sown for autumn use as the latter 
will be sweeter and of better flavor 
than turnips grown in the same’ sea- 
son. 

Just a word about getting the gar- 


and plowed or spaded in. 
a , 








den soil ready. This is really the most 
important step in seed planting. The 
soil should be dug and smoothed and 
pulverized. Manure should be well 
turned under and mixed with the soil. 
If left in a solid layer beneath the sur- 
face, it may do more harm than good 
in a dry season by cutting off-the wa- 
ter supply. Heavy garden soil should 
have strawy manure mixed into it. If 
there is a specially mucky place in the 
garden and it is not too large, it will 
be greatly benefited by a two-inch 
layer of sifted coal ashes spread on 
This does 


not furnish any enrichment but does 


serve to loosen the soil and make it — 
more friable. 





Children’s colds are sometimes the 
result of. tiredness or over-fatigue. 


Such fatigue’may be prevented by see- “he 


ing that the children get a short rest 
during the day, after lunch if possible, 
-and then go to bed early at night. 





If rosettes on a baby’s bonnet or 
jacket are put on with snaps they can 
easily be removed each time the arti- . 
cle is laundered. 








Six-Pointed Star of the East 








HE six-pointed Star of the East, 
which is shown here in miniature, 
measures 12 by 14 inches. The star 
blocks may be set together with alter- 
nating plain blocks or with strips of 
plain material. Measure your bed for 
size of quilt desired, then figure the 
number of blocks required and the best 
way of setting them together. 
Supposing that a quilt is set togeth- 
er With five of the star blocks each 
way, with 6-inch plain strips between 
and a plain border on two sides, it 
would measure nearly 83 by 85 inches, 
and would require five yards of plain 
material and one yard of colored 
goods. Scraps of various kinds of ma- 
terial could be used for the colored 
diamonds indicated in the star design. 
But the most effective one we ever 
saw made after the six-pointed Star 
of the East design used only one col- 
ored material and that a dark blue 


Design = cutting the diamond shape, 24 of which make the star. 


with a tiny star-like figure in it and, of 
course, white material. 

Beeause of lack of space we are able 
to give only the designs of the dia- 
mond which makes up the star proper, 
and the small angle at top and bottom 
into which the star points fit. But 
you can make the two other blocks 
easily from measurements. The square 
block which makes the corners, meas- 
ures 3% by 414 inches, without seam 
allowance. Allow one-eight inch for 
seams. The triangle block. on both 
sides of the star are easily cut from a 
rectangle measuring 7 by 4% inches. 
Using a piece of heavy paper, meas- 
ure off a rectangle of these propor- 
tions and divide it into two triangles 
that are 7 inches long at the base. 
One of these will give you your design 
to lay on the white material and cut 
the blocks. These measurements are 
ewithout seam allowance. Allow one- 


Seam allowance is 


ven. It is important to have the diamond shape accfrate, and so we 
suggest marking the seam line. with pencil, 


























Six-pointed Star of the East des 
Lines on white diamonds indicate quiltin, ng 
stitches. = four kinds of blocks com- 
prise this gui t me a or ge diamond, 
small angle, the almost 
square corner Blocks. ‘ 


eighth inch when the blocks are being 
cut. 

The black lines shown on the white 
diamonds in the star are quilting lines 
suggested as being particularly pretty 
with this star design. Be sure to cut 
the diamonds carefully and accurately, 
ctherwise you will have difficulty get- 
ting the finished star to lay flat. All 
of the star. pieced quilts are more dif- 
ficult to make than other designs, as” 
anyone who has ever made one will 
tell you. On the other hand, they are 
so lovely that we count them worth 
the effort. 
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RIGHT LIVING 
IS 907. 








RIGHT 


EATING 


DOUBLE 
ACTING 









Eat right, if you wish to 
live long, prosper and en- 
joy life to the very limit. 
You don’t have to go on 
a restricted diet or eat 
things you do not care 
for. There are scores and 
scores of delicious,health- 
ful, nourishing foods that 
can be made with Calu- 
met Baking Powder. 
Foods that you willrelish. 
That are rich with body 
and vigor building ele- 
mentsofthehighest value. 
Eat your way to health. 
Let Calumet help you. 


LESS THAN 


iF 


PER BAKING 























CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 2'2 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 








FLOUR 


Gosts More-Worth It! 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING (0. 





SAFETY 
FIRST 








Do Your Buying From 
Advertising In 
Wallaces’ Farmer 








If you do not find in 
Wallaces’ Farmer the 
article you want to buy 
now, just let us know 
what ‘you want and 
we will be glad to give 
you names of reliable 
firms from whom you 














Yinneapolis. Minn 





Your friends stop at this luxuri- 
ous transient hotel. It provides 
comfort, courtesy, companionship. 
Rest thoroughly in quiet, sleep- 
producing, outside rooms; dine 
royally in beautiful surroundings 
—both at less than you expect to 
pay for the home-like welcome ex- 
tended here. Make this your Peo- 


ria home. 
HOTEL PERE MARQUETTE 
H. Edgar Gregory, Mgr. 
i Peoria; Illinois 
400 Baths | 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


= 





the quarterly review: 
issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrig! 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Bchoot 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa. 
sionally be made aged by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


hted. The Sabbath ss gone must not be repro- 











Each 
Z duced by any other paper until special: written permission has been obtain 
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Jesus the Suffering Messiah 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for April 1, 1928. Mark, 8:27-9:1; 
9:30-32; 10:32-34. Printed—Mark, 
8: 27-37.) 

“And Jesus went forth, and his disci- 
ples, into the villages of Caesarea Phil- 
ippi: and on the way he asked his dis- 
ciples, saying unto them, Who do men 
say that I am? (28) And they told 
him, saying, John the Baptist; and oth- 
ers, Elijah; but others, One of the 
prophets. (29) And he asked them, 
But who say ye that I am? Peter an- 
swereth and saith unto him, Thou art 
the Christ. (30) And he charged them 
that they should tell no man of him. 

“(31) And he began to teach them 
that the Son of man must suffer many 
things, and be rejected by the elders, 
and the chief priests, and. the scribes, 
and be killed, and after three days rise 
again. (32) And he spake the saying 
openly. And Peter took him, and be- 
gan to rebuke him. (33) But he, turn- 
ing about and seeing his disciples, re- 
buked Peter, and saith, Get thee be- 
hind me, Satan; for thou mindest not 
the things of God, but the things of 
men. (34) And he called unto him the 
multitude with his disciples, and said 
unto them, If any man would come 
after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross, and follow me. (35) 
For whosoever would save his*life 
shall lose it;.and whosoever shall lose 


his life for my sake, and the gospel’s: 


shall save it. (36) For what doth it 
profit a man to gain the whole world, 
and forfeit his life? (37) For what 
should a man give in exchange for his 
life?” 

The absolute refusal of Jesus to 
grant the request of the Sadducees and 
Pharisees to give them a sign from 
heaven must have left a bad impres- 
sion on the minds of at le&st some of 
the disciples. They could see in it 
something at least of apparent failure. 
This explains what He shortly after- 
wards says to them with reference to 
the leaven or the doctrine of the scribes 
and Pharisees. In order to confirm 
them in their faith and rid their minds 
of the leaven of the Pharisees, Jesus 
again turns northward far beyond Gal- 
ilee, past the ancient Merom, to the 
very fountains of the Jordan, near the 
base of Mount Hermon, to rocky Caesa- 
rea Philippi, 1,147 feet above the sea 
level, with its rock-hewn castle nearly 
a thousand feet above the city itself. 

The object of this journey appears 
to have been two-fold—to delay the 
final conflict with the Jews until the 
season of the passover, and in the 
meantime to enable His disciples in 
quiet solitude to grasp the real im- 
port of His person and His mission. 

Here, after a season of prayer 
(Luke, 9:18), in which we may be sure 
the apostles were ever in His mind, 
Jesus tests their understanding of His 
mission by the question: Who do peo- 
ple say that Iam? Or, in the language 
of Matthew: “Who do men say that 
the Son of man is?” They answered 
in substance: There is a great differ- 
ence of opinion among the people: 
“Some say John the Baptist; some, Eli- 
jah> but others, one of the prophets.” 

It would: scarcely be reasonable to 
understand them as reporting that Je- 
sus was ahy one of these in person, 
altho. the conscience-stricken Herod 
once said that Jesus was John the 
Baptist in person risen from the dead. 
They were rather reporting the views 
that different classes of people took of 
the work: of. Jesus. Some thdéught He 
was doing the work of one or other of 
these famous men. All seemed to be 
of the opinion that He was no ordinary 





-{, Man, but a man who “in “some: sense. 





| voiced the thoughts of God; but none 
| of them had any real comprehension of 
His person or His work. Strange, is it 
not, that with all His teachings and alj 
His mighty works, He was so little un. 
derstood? And yet stranger still it is 
that with all the light of nineteen cen- 
turies, so many have no better compre. 
hension of His work even now. 

After this matter had been fully dis- 
cussed, of which discussion we have 
only a brief synopsis, Jesus says: Now 
what is your opinion? “Who say ye 
that I am?” We can well imagine a 
pause before anyone ventured to an- 
swer this direct question. Peter, as 
usual, was the spokesman, and an- 
swered: “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” (Matthew, 16: 
16.) The disciples in the boat after 
the storm following the feeding of the 
five thousand, when Jesus walked up- 
on the water, had said: “Of a truth 
thou art the Son of God.” Peter had 
afterwards said: ‘We know that thou 

-art the Holy One of God.” In this re- 
ply of Peter’s there is a great advance 
over both previous confessions: “Thou 
art the Christ,” the Messiah. This de- 
scribes His office or His mission, His 
work. “The Son of the living God”; 
this describes His nature. The two 
grouped in one brief phrase are an ac- 
curate description of His work and His 
nature or His person. “Thou art the 
Messiah,” and the Messiah is more 
than David’s son; He is the son of the 
living God; human by birth, Divine by 
nature. 

Jesus replies: ‘Blessed: art thou, 
Simon Bar-Jonah” (Simon, son of 
Jonah, using purposely his flesh and 
blood name): “for flesh and blood hath 
not revealed it unto thee (You did not 
find it out by natural reason, but by 
the teaching of God), but my Father 
which is in heaven.” (Matthew, 16:17.) 

In the same breath, and as a result of 
this confession of Peter’s faith, Jesus 
said: ‘Thou art Peter (Petros, mean- 
ing a rock or stone).”. He had told 
him in the very beginning that he 
would be a stone or rock; and then He 
adds: “Upon this rock (using the fem- 
inine, Petra) I will build my church 
and the gates of Hades (or death) 
shall not prevail against it.” This 
church thus builded shall be perpetual. 
This is the first time Jesus uses the 
word church. He does not say He is 
building the church, or that He has 
built it, but He will build it in the 
future, and build it on this rock, Pe 
tra. Does he mean Peter, or Peter’s 
confession? Had He meant Peter, 
would He not have said Petros, which 
means either a rock or stone, while 
Perta means always a rock? 

It will be out of place to discuss this 
disputed point here, but it is perhaps 
in place to let Peter discuss it. Speak- 
ing of it in his first epistle (I Peter, 2: 
4-7), he says: “Unto whom coming, a 
living stone, rejected indeed of men, 
but with God elect, precious, ye also, 
as living stones, are built up a spiritual 
house, to be a holy priesthood, to offer 
up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to 
God thru Jesus Christ. Because it is 
contained in Scripture, Behold I lay in 
Zion a chief cornerstone, elect, pre 
cious: and he that believeth on him 
shall not be put to shame.” With this 
agrees Paul (Ephesians, 2:19-22): 
“And of the household of God, being 
built upon the foundation of the apos- 
tles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself 
being the chief cornerstone; in whom 
each several building, fitly framed to 


the Lord; in whom ye also are builded 
together for a habitation of God in the 
Spirit.” 

- And Simon Bar-Jonah, the first to ob 
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was the first stone, so to speak, 
own in this temple. In this sense 
urch was actually built on Peter. 
continues: “I will give unto thee 
keys of the kingdom of heaven: 
“whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven; and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
vall be loosed in heaven.” And all 
this was fulfilled in Peter. He was the 
first to open the doors of the kingdom 
to the faithful at Pentecost; the first 
to exclude the unfaithful, like Ana- 
nias; the first to admit the Roman cen- 
turion, a Gentile, into the church. In 
the work of laying the foundation and 
_ jts government, Peter was unquestion- 
ably the first. By reference to John, 
90:23, it will be seen that the same 
er was given to all the apostles. 


After the reception of the Holy Ghost, 

~ Jesus said: 

' forgive, they are forgiven unto them; 

| whose soever sins ye retain, they are 
retained.” : 


“Whose soever sins ye 


After having brought the disciples to 


wee point of understanding clearly and 
| definitely who and what He was, He 
at once proceeds to unfold to them His 


future work, or the way in which these 
permanent and abiding results were to 
be accomplished. He explains to them 
that His church, to be built in the fu- 


‘ture, can be established only thru His 


sufferings, death and resurrection. 
Peter was a fine example of that 


2 class of men who can rejoice in the 


glory of the kingdom, but shrink from 
the sacrifices by which alone that 
glory can be obtained; and when Jesus 


Q spoke of His sufferings, death and res- 


_urrection. ‘Peter took him and began 

to rebuke him.” His words actually 
mean: This can not be, must not be; 
“we will not permit it. Your death 
- would simply mean the utter failure of 
the kingdom. And Jesus at once turns 
upon his presumptuous disciple, and 
gays: “Get thee behind me, Satan.” 


tess. 


§ Thou art a Satan, a tempter; a spir- 


 itual enemy of mine, a cause of stum- 
' bling, an offense. He says in effect: 
' The trouble with you, Peter, is that 
you have no spiritual understanding; 
' you are looking at things entirely from 
_ the human side; “for thou mindest not 
_ the things of God, but of men.” Can 
» you not understand that if I am, as 
| you say, the Messiah, the Son of the 
| living God, my kingdom must be estab- 
» lished not by the natural but by the 
' supernatural? It must/ be a kingdom 
/ not governed by human maxims and 
human methods, but by the maxims 
and methods of heaven, and not of 
-~earth. 
_ it was then in place for Jesus to say, 
- Not merely to Peter, but to all of the 
disciples, that the Son of man must 
' “suffer many things of the elders and 
| chief priests and scribes, and be killed” 
»—and he that willbe a disciple of 
» Mine must deny himself as I deny my- 
Self; if he would follow me, he must 
_ Share my cross. In doing so there 
will apparently be present loss, but 
everlasting gain. Whosoever will save 
his life by shrinking from following 
‘Me shall lose it (as Judas did), and 
whosoever will lose his life, venture 
| his all, for my sake, shall find what 
Tife really means. For wlfat profit is it 
10 a man if he shall gain the whole 
orld, all its wealth, all its honors, all 
it can give, and eventually lose 
life, his being, all that he is? Or 
What shall a man give in exchange for 
life? The word here translated life 
‘Goes not mean generally the immortal 
It means the mental and physi- 
tal life. In this passage, however, it 
eems to have a wider meaning, and 
hprehends all that a man is both for 
2 and for eternity. 
To encourage them to endure the suf- 
ings which He foresaw directly be- 
them, Jesus gives a foregleam of 
glory that shall come to them and 
) Him, for He says: However great 
| trials and difficulties that may 
ait you, the Son of man shall one 
ay “come in the glory of His Father” 



















+ the world of men; and shall give 
ry man, saint and sinner, believ- 
unbeliever, friend and enemy, a 
fr ssccies to his works.” 
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Shorter. 


Bigger Profits 


that’s what Delco-Light 
now offers every farmer 


Saves work in a hundred ways—Builds up profits in 
as many more. Increases egg production. Saves pigs 
at farrowing time. Provides running water and thus 
ends fire hazard. Cuts cost of hired help. Makes the 
farm home a healthier, happier place to live in. 


300,000 farmers vouch for every claim 
we make. That’s why more DELCO- 
LIGHT plants are used today than all 
other farm electric plants combined! 


¢ &¢ © 


HE yourself to bigger profits in 
1928. Help yourself to shorter 
hours—lightened labor. A DELCO- 
LIGHT is all you need to gain both of 
these objectives. 

Talk to any farmer who owns a DEL- 
CO-LIGHT. Five minutes with this man 
will do more to convince you than any- 
thing it’s possible for us to say. T: 
for instance, to D. J. Sjolseth. He'll tell 
you how egg production jumped just 
400% after he lighted his hen house 
with DELCO-LIGHT. Talk to August 
Moukemeier. DELCO-LIGHT enabled 
him to pocket $135 extra profit from his 
hens in just 3 months’ time. How is that 
for making easy money? Talk to Julius 
Schramm. He raises 250 to 300 hogs per 
year. Says his DELCO-LIGHT paid for 
itself in the hog barn alone; by 
saving pigs at owing time. 

Other farmers by the thousand 
are reaping extra 
profits every year in 
similar ways. And you 
can do as well as any 
of them in proportion 
to the volume of your 
farm production. 


tery Service Systems. 


A Product of 
General Motors 


Delco-Light Company 
ran 


Sales 


Moines ch The Electric Equipment Co. 
Tenth Street and Grand Avenue Ss 
102 Old Colony Building 
Des Moines 


Hours 
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t Plant 10 ye: 8 “gs 
Nomen sanecttheprestestof | Eiscimwstcre: || Ed Besten,Plate SD» 
amazing new achievement that is. certainly an alf-around ation has averaged less 
combines all the advantages of — than $1 a month. We 
both the Automatic and Battery have spent nothing 
Service Systems. for repairs and never 
Scienti FREE BOOKS—~ 

With this new-type plant you Send No Money 


can use up to 7 or 8 electric 
lamps and draw the necessary 
current right from the battery. 
Thus the engine runs infre- 
quently. Less fuel ig used. But 
throw on a heavier load. In- 
stantly and automatically the 








How does it sound to 
ou? Isn’t it worth 
ooking into? Sureit is - 

— if easier work, more 

Delco-Light Plant time for fun and rece 

reation, a modern 

farm and big extra 

















engine starts—generates current pat Ling ot Mp parm profits mean an 
to carry the heavier load plusa markable record, I wanted to you. So just put your 
surplus supply to recharge the you to Know aboutit. name and address on 
battery! Thus only a small bat- the coupon and mail 
tery is needed. And even this it today. Get the Big 
small battery lasts longer. New Delco-Light Book, “A Day and a 
Night with Delco-Light,” and full infor- 
Costs So Little to Own and Operate mation: about the new Combination 


This new plant—as well as all 
other models—comes to you urger 
liberal General M 
terms, First a s de- 
posit. Then the balance 
divided into easy pay- 
ments arranged to suit 
you. Operating costs are 
too small to even talk 
about—no more in fact 
. than the cost of burning 
lamps and erns. As 






DEPENDABLE 


118 East First Street 
Davenport, Iowa 


D. K. Baxter 
606 Pierce Street 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Delco-Light— absolutely free. 

If you write promptly we will include 
‘The Miracle of More Eggs”—a valuable 
booklet for large and small poultry raisers. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 

ubsidiary of General Motors 
Dosen aah Dayton, Ohio 

Send Free Books as offered. 
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DELCO-LIGHT 


FARM ELECTRICITY 


There is a Delco-Light Dealer in every community. The nearest wholesale 
distributors are listed below. 


Detsehigne Company 

Omaha Sales Branch 

2059 Farnam Street 
8] eb. 











SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by ton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 





The Impudence of Mr. Snake 


Johnny Chuck and one of the Merry 
Little Breezes of Old Mother West Wind 
are talking about the dreadful habit of the 
members of the Snake family, of sticking 
out their tongues at everybody. they meet. 
They are both puzzled as to why they do 
this, and decide that is the reason that 
nobody likes the Snakes. 





*T’ll tell you what, Johnny Chuck, let’s 
go over to the Smiling Pool and ask old 
Grandfather Frog if he knows why all 
the Snake family are so impudent,” cried 
the Merry Little Breeze. 

“The very thing! The very thing!” cried 
the other Merry Little Breezes, who had 
gathered around. “Grandfather Frog will 
be very sure to know, for he is so very old 
and very wise. Come.on, Johnny Chuck!” 

Away raced the Merry Little Breezes, 
across the Green Meadows to the Smiling 
Pool, to find Grandfather Frog. Little 





Johnny Chuck started after them. But he 


is round and fat and roly-poly, and to run 
makes him puff and puff. Pretty soon he 
stopped and looked over to the Smiling 
Pool. The Merry Little Breezes were al- 
ready there, as Johnny Chuck could tell 
by the way the bulrushes were nodding. 

“JT think that sweet clover will do me 
much more good than one of Grandfather 
Frog’s stories, which may or may not 
be true,” said Johnny Chuck. “Besides, 
the Merry Little Breezes will tell me all 
about it if I tease them to, and then Pll 
have both the clover and the story.” 

So Johnny Chuck went on over to the 
sweet clover patch and ate and ate and 
ate while the Merry Little Breezes over 
at the Smiling Pool were busy blowing 
fat, foolish, green flies within reach of 
Grandfather Frog’s big mouth, for they 
knew that when he has enough fat, 
foolish, green flies inside his white and 
yellow waistcoat, Grandfather Frog is 
almost sure to feel good-natured, very 
good-natured indeed, and that is the time 
to beg a story. While they were hunt- 
ing for fat, foolish, green flies, whom 
should they find but Mr. Blacksnake, who 
was curled up on the bank of the Smil- 
ing Pool. Whenever they passed, he ran 
his tongue out at them. 

When Grandfather Frog said that he 
just couldn’t possibly tuck another fat, 
foolish, green fly inside of his white and 
yellow waistcoat to save him, the Merry 
Little Breezes begged him for a story. © 

“Chug-a-rum! What shall I tell you 
about?” asked Grandfather Frog. 





The Merry Little Breezes pointed across 
the Smiling Pool to the bank where Mr. 
Blacksnake lay. “Tell us why he and all 
of his relations stick their tongues out 
at all who pass,” cried the Merry Little 
Breezes. 

Old Grandfather Frog sat on his Dig, 
green lily-pad and looked across at the 
sunny spot over on the bank of the Smil- 
ing Pool. There lay Mr. Blacksnake, tak- 
ing a sun-bath. Every time _one of the 
Merry Little Breezes raced by him, or 
Bossy the Cow came near him, Mr. Black- 
snake raised his head and stuck out his 
tongue. Yes, sir, Mr. Blacksnake would 
run his tongue out at every one who 
passed 


“Chug-a-rum!” said Grandfather Frog. 
“That’s what comes of impudence.” 

Grandfather Frog settled himself on his 
big, green lily-pad and pulled down his 
white and yellow waistcoat. Then he 
gazed again at the sunny bank where Mr. 
Blacksnake lay, and somehow it seemed 
to the Merry Little Breezes that Grand- 
father Frog wasn’t looking at the sunny 
spot on the bank or at Mr. Blacksnake at 
all, but was looking ’way, ’way off. And 
so he was. He was looking into the days 
when the world was young. Presently he 
began to talk just as if he had forgotten 
all about the Merry Little Breezes and 
was talking to himself. The Merry -Little 
Breezes drew close around him and-set- 
tled down very still, very still indeed, for 





Grandfather Frog had begun a story. 
(Concluded next week) - 
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WHITE DIARRHEA 














Remarkable Experience of Mrs. C. M. 
' Bradshaw in Preventing White 
Diarrhea 

The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 
Bradshaw tell of her experience in 
her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my 
experience. I used to lose a great 
many from this cause, tried many 
remedies and was about discouraged. 
As a last resort I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 27, Waterloo, Iowa, 
for their Walko White Diarrhea Rem- 
edy. I used two 50c packages, raised 
300 White Wyandottes and never lost 
one or had one sick after giving the 
medicine and my chickens are larger 
and healthier than ever before. I have 


found this company thoroughly reli- | 
able and always get the remedy by | 


return mail.”’—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by micro- 
scopic organisms which multiply with 
great rapidity in the intestines of dis- 
eased birds and enormous numbers are 
discharged with the droppings. Read- 
ers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.” Remember, there is 
scarcely a hatch without some infected 
chicks. Don’t let these few infect your 
entire flock. Prevent it. Give Walko 


in all drinking water for the first two | 


weeks and you won’t lose one. chick 
where you lost hundreds before. These 
. letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts- Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. -I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens with White Diar- 
rhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged with the chick- 
en business. Finally, I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing 
for this terrible disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Waiko White Diar- 
yrhea Remedy entirely at our risk— 
postage prepaid—so you can see for 
yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks. So you can prove—as thou- 
sands have proved—that it will stop 
your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 
package of Walko (or $1.00 for extra 
large box)—give it in all drinking 
water and watch results. You'll find 
you won’t lose one chick where you 
lost dozens before. It’s a positive fact. 
You run no risk. We guarantee to re- 
fund your money promptly if you don’t 
find it the greatest little chick saver 
you ever used. The Pioneer National 
Bank, the oldest and strongest bank in 
Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of our 
guarantee. 


. 





WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 27, 
Waterloo, lowa. 


Send me the 1 50c regular size (or [J $1 
economical. large size) package of Walko 
White etme He ae Remedy to try at your 
risk. Send it on your positive guarantee 
to promptly refund my money if not satis- 
fied in every way. I am enclosing 50c (or 
$1.00). (P.O. money order, check or cur- 
reney acceptable.) 
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THE POULTRY 





Poultry raisers are invited to — their ———, ot this seortness, Questions relating to 


mltry will be chee: 








be A Chicken Is the Best Incubator -try was new. Generations of poultry 


for Tuberculosis” 


Out in Arizona where the battle 
against tuberculosis is constantly wag- 
ing, and the rest cure and sunlight 
coming out victorious—if taken in 
time—one is impressed with the ne- 
cessity of preventing the disease by 
every possible means. There is argu- 
ment as to whether or not avian tu- 
berculosis can be given to man, but no 
argument about it being communicated 
to swine. If we put the human ele- 
ment out of the question entirely and 
consider only the financial, we can 
not afford to overlook the importance 
of keeping our flocks clear of tuber- 
culosis. 

A year ago before a packers’ meet- 
ing in Chicago called to discuss con- 
trol measures for tuberculosis, Dr. L. 
Van Ess, of Nebraska, stated that 81 
per cent of swine carcasses that are 
retained are held because of some 
localized infection caused by tubercu- 
losis and that more than 70 per cent 
of this tuberculosis in the retained car- 
In clos- 
ing the meeting after conferences 
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The Baby Chick says: 

“IT and all my 
brothers and sisters 
were hatched with 
a bill and also a de- 
sire to use it. When 
you had a hen raise 
chicks she would 
scratch for us and 
select desirable bits 
for us to pick up 
and eat. But now 
when you raise larg- 
er number of us without even the 
sight of a hen you have to do the 
selecting of things we pick up. If 
you provide us with moldy straw or 
hay or chaff for litter we'll eat 
some of it. If you give us only 
sand we'll eat it—and some of us 
are so ignorant as to eat so much 
as to get sick and die. If you give 
us a bare floor and idle hours be- 
tween meals we'll pick at each oth- 
er’s toes, wings, eyes and bodies. 
We. are bound to use our bills for 
something—so you better give us 
clean, dry straw, chaff, alfalfa hay 
or soil on the brooder floor and 
give us mash in hoppers to pick at 
whenever we feel the urge.” 














from poultrymen, veterinarians and 
packers, Dr. Van Ess said: ‘“Essen- 
tially all tuberculosis is one and the 
same. To eradicate one form and 
leave another is a serious mistake. 
As the population increases the dis- 
ease hazard increases twice as rap- 
idly. If the population doubles the 
disease hazard is four times greater. 
The avian tuberculosis problem is a 
farm problem and the disease must 
be controlled on the individual farms 
if it is to be successfully eradicated. 
A chicken is the best incubator for 
tuberculosis that exists.” 

As nearly as possible absolute rest, 
fresh air with sun baths and a diet 
rich in fats and green food is the pre- 
ferred treatment for human tuberculo: 
sis. How closely do chickens approach 
these conditions? Where the working 
day-for the hen is prolonged with 
lights, there must be frequent handling 
of the hens to cull out the ones that 
are losing flesh; the fowls with rough- 
ened plumage; the ones that look dull 
of eye and yellow of face. There is a 
speed limit for hens as for automo- 
biles; nothing but loss will follow go- 
ing beyond the speed limit. 

If the hens are confined as closely 
as is recommended by some breeders 
as profitable, we must supply what 
they miss thru confinement. Even on 
range our chickens are not getting 
the minerals they had when the coun- 





scratching and picking over the farms 
have robbed the soil of mineral mat- 
ter. At the Oregon experiment sta- 
tion a hen that made the record with 
an egg yield of 324 eggs consumed 
seven pounds of commercial grit, three 
pounds of crushed shell, and the min- 
eral matter supplied in the mash. A 
lack of mineral food weakens the fowl 
and lowers her resistance to germs, tu- 
bercular or otherwise. 

We are awake now to the necessity 
of cleanliness in rearing the chickens. 
Visualize what it would mean to a 
flock to have even one hen that is in- 
cubating tuberculosis germs scattering 
her day’s product where most harm 
would result. That is all that is nec- 
essary to realize the importance of 
keeping out of the flock tubercular 
birds. Kill and burn the carcass of 
birds that are becoming emaciated. 
In making post mortems, use rubber 
gloves. 

It is encouraging to read in the De- 
cember report of hogs from Iowa by 
Wallace McKee, livestock commis- 
sioner of the Chicago stockyards, that 
tuberculosis in hogs has been reduced 
55 per cent from the periods of worst 
infection in 1924. “The improvement,” 
Mr. McKee states, “can be definitely 
traced to, first, the tuberculin test; 
second, raising hogs by the McLean 
system, and third, culling chickens for 
production and disease, and raising 
the chicks on fresh, clean ground.”— 
H. W. A. 





Coarse Oyster Shell Best 


When I bought a bag of oyster shell 
for our hens about two months ago, I 
did not inspect it at the time of pur- 
chase. When I opened it I found it 


the smaller size. We had always used 
the coarse, but knew of no reason why 
the finer should not be as satisfactory. 
After feeding it for a few weeks, I 
noted that less was being eaten than 
when the coarse was in the trough. 

I then bought some of the coarse 
oyster shell and filled the trough. The 
hens gathered around it as if it were 
a pan of table scraps. In the future 
we shall not feed the fine oyster shell 
to hens. Why they do not care for the 
size containing flakes one-eighth to 
one-fourth inches in diameter I do not 
know. Our hens ckarly prefer the 
coarse size. 

Since this. experience I have read 
Circular 141 of the Wisconsin station 
and find in their tests that pens fed 
coarse oyster shell laid 20 to 30 per 
cent more eggs than those fed pulver- 
ized oyster shell. How finely ground 
this was is not told.—J. “W. 





Fighting the Mites Early 


Mites breed only during warm 
weather. Hence, if the poultry house 
is properly prepared before the last of 
April, these blood-sucking pests can 
be eliminated before they begin their 
year’s work. 

Mites live in cracks and other pro- 
tected and out-of-the-light places in 
walls and floor of the house, around 
the dropping boards and roost rests 
and nests. They visit the chickens or 
hens chiefly at night and suck blood, 
returning to their hiding places be- 
tween meals. It is probable they also 
feed in part on droppings and feed 
waste about the house. 

‘The laying house should be thoroly 
cleaned and a coal tar insect spray ap- 
plied such as are carried in most well- 
stocked lumber yards and drug stores. 
If the house is carefully sprayed with 
such a product after thoro cleaning 


the house and poultry should be free - 


of mites for the season if the drop- 
pings and other’ waste is removed 
weekly. 





Easy to adjust. Simple to te. 
ang smoke. 8 steel ae amt Be, 
One gallon of oil burns 24 to32 hours. 
32H—300-Chi “met in. Canopy___ $7.75 
~ 42H—500-Chick, 42 in. Vy... 8.85 
No. $2H—Giant 1000-Ch. 52 in. 995 
B2-Hand are mailable) 
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Save Delay! Order NOW Direct from Ad 
Most Complete Line of Poultry Supplies in the World 


BROWER MFG. CO. cote 
Quincy, Il. RE 
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INCUBATORS, BROODERS and POULTRY SUPPLIES 


bg eed raiser should get 
Gives new low prices 
on Klondike, the finest individual 
incubator, and other Le ave. 
ae 


~ en HATCHING PRIZES 
510.60 uy b= cash ~ shag Setee ad for best 
ike hat itefor details. 

KLONDIKE INCUBATOR CO. 
113 E. 24th Des Moines, lowa 











SODER HOUSE 


Tapered oc and sloping windows to let the 
sunshine in. Two bi ig windows and upper half of 
main door fitted with Vio-Ray Glass which floods 
entire house with life-giving violet sun rays. 

Taper shape makes houses easier to heat. Doors 
hungon slant holds them open or shut as left. 
Sani-Mesh Floor—Prevents Diseases 
— Increases — Saves Work 

Folder tells all about ew fea- 
_ ture—found only in Rowe artes levees. 
Awire mesh few, enough to sup- 
pect heave ae r stove, placed 
ire inches hee house floor—lets P 
fall through. i be to mt Whi ee 
jeaning easy. No cold floor to 





icks. danger. Ochs. 
‘ail chi No cks. No danger smothering No 
ee eee tr Waite for Folder today, 


out 
ROWE MFG. CO., 935 Knox St., 8. 
Re), Makers of Rows catteCone Hos Bodues and Self-Wesders 








FREE § TRIAL 





se maeh 


vetier that re wi sip abrocder tS any Seapons 
we wills a er to insi- 
a= Wallaces Mf ‘ee 


’ Farmer end let them = 
it ten days FREE before us @ cent. e 
also eecate 8. C. Red, White Lezhorn, Barred and 
White Rocks and Guarantee them to live cover- 

ing the first 15 days. Big Beautiful-Catalog Free. 


L.C. BOLSON R-4-W. DECORAH, IOWA 
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oultry House Investigations 
eral of the agricultural colleges 
earrying on intensive. studies of 
» questions of air requirements—for 
y and of ventilation for poultry 


iouses, and we may shortly expect - 


accurate information and defi- 
conclusions as to the need of poul- 
‘house ventilation and the best 
hods of carrying it on. 
At Iowa State College, ten air-tight 
containing ten birds each have 
een arranged so as to be supplied 
with definite amounts of air varying 
‘from one- -hundredth of one cubic foot 
of air per minute per bird to one cubic 
foot of air per minute. A careful rec- 
ord is made of air purity, temperature 
‘end humidity. The experiments indi- 
that air supply, in itself, is of 
mndary importance. Temperature, 
tive humidity and the rate of air 
ement exercise a much greater in- 
sence on health and vitality than 
air purity. Furthermore, it has 
‘heen shown that air purity has little 
Be scnce upon hatchability of ‘the 
eggs produced. On the other hand, it 
fias been shown that cold and sudden 

é it in temperature have almost 

“an immediate influence in reduced 
Betiction. 

- ~ Results from various sources so far 
indicate that the best practical results 
will be secured with well-insulated 

for poultry house, with the straw 
Joft combined with roof ventilators or 
gable baffles to let out the moist air, 





frozen product has grown so that not | 


only the dirties and checks are used, 
but also a large number of current: re- 
ceipt eggs. This has tended to broaden 
the outlet and stabilize the general 
market for all eggs during periods of 
heavy receipts. 

In the past practically all dried eggs 
have been imported into this country 
from China. It is thought likely that 
a few dried egg establishments will be 
started, which may compete directly 
with the dried imported product which 
.has been imported in the past. 

When eggs are bought on grade 
there is a tendency for farmers to use 
many of the smaller, dirty or cracked 
eggs at home. One firm in Iowa which 
has been buying on grade started one 
of the first egg breaking establish- 
ments, but has discontinued breaking 
and freezing eggs for they found that 
their producers have practically quit 
selling them poor grade eggs. This 
means a higher price for the farmers 
who have produce buyers that will 
buy on grade. However, so long as 
the majority of eggs are sold on an 
equal basis regardless of size, sound- 
ness of shell or freshness, it is likely 
that the frozen egg business will af- 
ford an outlet for a considerable por- 
tion of their product. 





Milk Containers 


For those who feed ljquid milk to 
young chicks there are no containers 
so generally satisfactory as earthen- 


Asmall pen, covered with inch mesh Baga iah wire, is a very desirable addition to the 


coop when chicks are raise 


with h 


ens. Both hen and chicks or 


hen alone can be confined. 


and with fresh air admitted at the tops 


| of south windows or thru intakes so 


_ afranged as to prevent direct drafts 
: from striking the fowls. Also that 

“most of the glass substitutes are well 
3 | worth their cost and that floor litter 
_ should be kept dry and as free from 
- dust as possible. 





The Frozen Egg Trade 


“The rapid growth of egg breaking 
ablishments in Iowa and surround- 

| ing states makes this phase of the 
Poultry industry of interest to poul- 
ymen. Its chief benefit to the pro- 
“ducer is that it affords another outlet’ 
large quantities of eggs that are 
weet and fresh but which are not 
marketable form on account of 
cks, dents, dirty shells, ete. On 


“account of the fact that large num- | 


s of eggs are taken off the mar- 
ket during the surplus producing sea- 
ion, the egg breaking and freezing es- 

ablishments have a stabilizing influ- 
mee on the general market. 

» When the frozen and dried egg trade 

“frst started about thirty years ago, 
ihe industry was in the nature of a 
avenger of eggs of doubtful value. 
his had a-bad effect on the growth of 
is phase of the industry. As time 

ssed, the- business changed to a 

nd basis by using eggs that were 
eet but whieh could not be satisfac- 

y marketed in other forms. Dur- 

the past ten years the industry 

grown rapidly thru the growth of 

ommercial bakeries, the manufactur- 

of . salads, candies and similar 
ducts. 

it has been during the last decade 

t the rapid development of break- 

establishments has been started 
far the points of heavy production. 
1 some places the demand for the 





ware vessels and enamel ware. Such 
do not rust and are easily cleaned. 
Galvanized ware should be thoroly 
cleaned each day if they are used for 
milk. Some galvanizing is so hastily 
and cheaply done that the vessels rust 
almost as readily as if untreated. The 
acid of the milk dissolves some of the 
galvanizing ingredients under such 
circumstances, making it injurious to 
the chicks. Wooden troughs while ex- 
cellent for dry feed are objectionable 
for feeding milk or moistened mash as 
they are hard to clean and Keep sweet 
and free of objectionable bacteria. 
Galvanized containers are fine for 
water. They or ungalvanized tinware 
should never be used when any drug 
or other chemical is added. Not al- 
ways, but frequently such drugs unite 


with the galvanizing or tin plating to 


form compounds injurious to chicks. 





There Is No Profit in 
Dead Chicks 


(Continued from page 3) 


STL 





Ames last year that substitution of 
powdered buttermilk for sweet milk 
may safely be made and that chicks 
fed a ration containing this from the 
third to the tenth week can be suc- 
cessfully raised in quarters that are 
known to have been infected with the 
parasite causing coccidiosis. 

Chicks from healthy parent -stock, 
properly incubated, brooded and fed 
will do best if properly. housed. 
Brooder houses and brooder stove ca- 
pacity are limited. A so-called 1,000- 


‘capacity brooder stove with hover up 


to fifty-two inches diameter is ade- 
quate to heat a 10x12-foot brooder 
house which has come to be recog- 
nized as standard size. Such equip- 


| ments to make Sargent Start- 





That's Why 75% of Iowa Hatcheries 
RECOMMEND SARGENTS 


EVENTY-FIVE per cent of lowa Chick Hetcheries eeaieded Ba 
SARGENT STARTING and GROWIN H_ be fed t 
chicks because they KNOW that SARCENT STARTING = 
GROWING MASH is BEST by the following TEST: 


MINROL-PROTIN and Dried Buttermilk are two of the many perfectl 
blended ingredients that help to make SARGENT’S the BEST Starti 
Growi Mash. is test, conducted by a third Preece that 
AR S was far superior to another commercial feed that did not con- 
tain these two most necessary ingredients. 
MINROL-P ROTIN Be chicks ae gag -— beuching and rected. under identical 
th t » 
MINROL-PROTIN is a oe : ed 5 ra ap" opment a th th eK of ne and muscle tissu 
mineral product composed = their mortality was only 4 per cent. he Paros fed birds wremaed 
oforganicandinorganicmin- nly 3 lbs., were less vigorous, and had a mortality rate of 34 per cent. 
] 1 
ee te ee Feed Sargent’s and Be Sure of Your Profits 
furnish the necessary ele- 





On Right 
fod Copmmcal Starting 
rowing Mash. 
1 16 a: old,  eeighed 


pound 8. 


ing and Growing Mash a 
complete available ration. 
MINROL-PROTIN pro- 
vides the mineral substance 
lacking in grains. Minerals 
are absolutely necessary and 
tests have shown that MIN- 
ROL-PROTIN as‘found in 
Sargent Starting and Grow- 
ing Mash reduces mortality, 
increases health, vigor, bone 
and muscle tissue of the 
fowl. 
pa Eg ae is manufactured 


tented formul: 
Oct.18, i927?’ patent 1645703." 


On Left 
Fed 7 eect Starting and 
Growi 
116 days pe ge weighed 
pounds. 














At Your Feed Dealers, or Write 


Sargent & Co. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


SARGENT-FED CHICKS ARE RECORD MAKERS 


100 IOWA ACCREDITED CHIX FOR 1c 


he git dey IMPOSSIBLE! But.we mean — what we say. Order 500 at our regular 





100 Chix Forte 1 
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ces and we will include 100 extra for ic. No strings attached to this offer. 
must all be shipped to one address. Shipped postpaid, alive arrival guarante 
a Wyandottes, Buff 
$1 3. }.90 Minorcas 

orcas. BE coccecceseseseses 

of pat be 

ik of these chicks are lood tines bait Earcanceent Ay h breedh has 

UTILITY = HICKS | ‘Low: AS woe EACH 


Thiss sale will last a short time only so mail your order now. If you cannot use 

All Chix lowa State Accredited 

$14.50 
TiS cosecscs Hundred 
S. C. Reds, 
This sale will wor a pops time only. So mail your 
AT PR OR DIN 

fectedon our MASTER BREEDING F te WO , TEST P 
raising 
facts a about M 


the Chix, club together with your neighbor. Chix may be of different varieties ion bak 

Burt Legh arias $11.50 50 R. C. Reds, White 

and White Rocks, Gieaccke” $16.50 

ordernow Terms for thissale, cash with your order. 

CAPPER HATCHERIES, Box zee Elgin, lowa LJ 

Gis sired by 200 egg ce. AA 
ATE ACCREDITED t 

MISSOURI PO 





ck higher, Try sgne of these tested chicks at 9 ‘2 ae 
orton Bank. Morton chery, Be Box 2 


TWO WEEKS OLD CHICKS 


As cheap as guaranteed to, live chicks. Let us show you how you can get chicks two weeks old, 
at the same price as guaranteed to live chicks and have them all one age, at the end of two weeks 


and past the danger stage. Write today for particulars. 
MASON CITY HATCHERY, MASON CITY, IOWA 
Super quali: Seve Segediee- Trap- 


TANGRED LEGHORNS de WINTER EGGS sesea'sns se egret 


to acquire Tancreds ; Leghorns which ly larger etge=25 and up. ~~ 
EiWinter ter. Broed ikea merase." Hid LEGHORN LAND, Dept. W, K Hopkinton, lowa 


91,500 ANNUALLY SS 


Fro’ Tancred Strain. ‘“World’s Greatest blood. Leghorn breeders ye 
Chicks at flow prinss. alana re jet. Free chinlogue and Bouter fuige aoinge 
EGGLAND FARMS, lows 
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Dike, shal cheater 
~don't let them die 


EED your baby chicks 

like thousands of big 
successful poultrymen are 
doing! They get faster 
growth and have fewer 
losses—so can you. 
Schreiber’s Best Starting 
Mash is a well-balanced, 
easily digested feed particu- 
larly suited to the undevel- 


chicks during their first 
five weeks. 


Schreiber’s Best Growing. 


Mash is stronger in protein 


EST 


Schreiber's 
Starting Mash 


Sp Rg etl 


@ 
(18%), and costs less. Grow- 
ing chicks over five weeks 
old need more protein and 
can take caré of it. The 
growing mash makes them 
grow faster. 
Double their chances—don’t 
let them die. Get bigger, 
more profitable gains by 
using these two balanced be 
tations. : 























to chicks, 
grown and.mature fowls. 


Backed by a reputation of more than thirty years’ suc- 
cess, Germozone is the greatest aid to leading i, 

well as hundreds of thousands of farm flock owners. 
only is it antiseptic and a powerful preventive, but also it I put 
is healing and most beneficial for colds, roup, canker and 


other similar ailments. 


Don’t confuse ‘Germozone with potassium permanganate, which alone 
Germozone c i ingredi 


should never be given to chicks. 
Don't confuse ‘Germozone with any 


““just as g 


your onage ‘means so much to him. 
ves tet : 


to sell, ‘because it does just what is claimed 





son 30.008 drug stores, feed stores and c' 


or Get Ger today. 
poultry diseases, fice bean ae tg 


GEO. H. LEE Co., 


UCH of the chick troubles staris 
from-a sour, germ-infested crop. Particus 
larly, poisoning, digestive disorders and diar- _ 
thoeas result from contaminated food and drink, drops 
pings, musty left-overs and the like, taken into the crop. 

Germozone once a week in the drink keeps the crop 
pure and sweet—counteracting this chief source of danger 
It is just as necessary and valuable for half- 


its many imitations. There is 
only one Germozone. Nothing else is just like it—nothing else is 


‘AT YOUR DEALER’S 


Your dealer is particular what remedies be sells and recommends— 









out 

time, most of them from two 
to six-weeks old,’’ said Harry 
Harms of Harms Bros., For- 
rest, DL, ling breeders of 
exhibition stock. “* fc 
jost over ten chicks from the 
entire lot. I give them Germ- 
ozone in all drinking water. 
This is my second year with 
Germozone, and I won't use 
any other wi y Last year 
out 1,250 chicks and 
raised 1,000 to maturity. I’m 
not bragging, but it is the 
best thing I -ever » and I 
recommend it to my 
friends. 


anciers as 


Not 





ve ingr “Much of the credit for 
the splendid health and vigor , 
the birds I exhibited at 

e last Chicago Show and 
at the National Meet of the 
ric uth 


mozone is a remedy deal- 








for it. More 





ties are agencics® 
Ask for a copy of “The Lee Way” free book, which explains 
treatment, 


care, etc. If no Lec agency in your town, write us. 


78 Lee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


nationally 


Manufacturers of the v, 


{ 


4 ment is not, however, adequate to han- 


dle 1,000 chicks. Not to exceed 350, 
better 300, chicks should be confined 
in such a house. A recent survey con- 
ducted by Wallaces’ Farmer among 
successful poultrymen indicates that 
250 to 350 chicks should be the limit 
for the largest brooder stove. While 
possibly 500. can be successfully han- 
dled with such equipment for a short 
time, they soon outgrow their quar- 
ters and overcrowding, with its ac- 
companying disaster, occurs. 

Direct sunlight and lots of it is nec- 
essary for the well being of, chicks. 
For this reason the south exposure of 
the brooder house should consist 
largely of hinged windows which may 
be thrown open in favorable weather. 
A very recent bulletin from the poul- 
try section at Ames gives some inter- 
esting data on the use of window glass 
and several glass substitutes for 
brooder houses. Some of the substi- 
tutes gave better results than window 
glass, others were much _ inferior. 
Whatever is used, it is recommended 
that direct sunlight be admitted when- 
ever possible. 

Needless to say, the best house pos- 
sible must be kept clean, dry and ven- 
tilated. Fréquent cleaning is all im- 
portant. Some time before the house 
is to be used in the spring it should be 
thoroly renevated. After removing all 
dry litter it should be scrubbed with 
hot lye water, using one pound of 
lye to forty gallons of boiling water. 
The lye cleanses and the hot solution 
cooks the eggs of any parasites which 
may perchance have been left over 
from the preceding season. After this 
treatment the interior should be paint- 
ed with some coal tar product to pre- 
vent mites. A mixture of waste crank 
case oil and a standard disinfectant, 
equal parts, is good. Carbolineum is 
also recommended. After the chicks 
are housed there should be no fur- 
ther use of water for cleansing or of 
disinfectants until brooding is com- 
pleted unless some infectious disease 
breaks out, in which case it may be- 
come necessary to remove the chicks 
until such cleansing and disinfection 
have been completed and the house 
has been thoroly dried. 

Movable -brooder houses are the 
most economical type to build and the 
most conducive to good health. It 
should be borne in mind that they are 
movable and they should be frequently 
moved in order to avoid overcontam- 
ination of the ground immediately 
about them. This shifting of the lo- 
cation of the house to give new 
ground over which chicks may run is 
the best known means of preventing 
worm infestation, coccidiosis and fowl 
typhoid. Where frequent change of 
site for the house is impossible the 
ground should be cultivated in order 
to permit the sun and natural agen- 
cies to disinfect it. Seeding oats in 
the lots four or five times a season 
has been practiced with success by 


many whose type of: brooder house did 


not permit moving. 





Proper Brooding Temperature 
Important 


Overheating or chilling probably 
kills more chicks during the first two 
weeks of their lives than does any 
other trouble. A well regulated brood- 
er stove in a well constructed brooder 
house is the only method of eliminat- 
ing this trouble. An accurate ther- 
mometer should be placed near the 
edge of the brooder so that the bulb 
of the thermometer will be two inches 
from the floor. 

When these conditions are met the 
following temperatures will give the 
best results: 

First three days under brooder, 97 to 
95 degrees. 

Remainder of the first week, 95 to 
90 degrees. 3 

Second week, 90 to 85 degrees. 

Third week, 85 to 80 degrees. 

Until brooder weaned, 85 to 75 de- 
grees. 

A circular guard of wire netting 
- placed about two feet from the hover 





and surrounding it will retain the 





chicks in the heat area until 


leari' to properly use the hover. jy 
case the brooder house is drafty, it ig — 
well to make the retaining partition — 
of some material that will prevent | 
A circle of — 
this kind can be gradually wideneg | 
until it is later removed. All corners ' 


drafts hitting the chicks. 


of the brooder house should be round. 
ed off to prevent the chicks from pjj. 
ing up.—C. N. K. 


Classes of Market Poultry 


Often poultrymen look ihto market 
papers and see quotations for differ. 
ent classes of poultry but are not ae. 





quainted with the terms used on the> | 
market to describe different classeg - 


of birds. An examination of these 
classes will show -that birds are 
classed according to age, quality and 
weight. 

Broilers are the youngest class of 
birds found on the market. These 
birds may be of either sex but are 
more usually the young cockerels, the 
pullets being saved for laying. They 
are small in size, young, tender meat. 
ed, legs free from spurs and skin clear 
and -uniform in color. ~ The weight 
should not be over two and one-half 
pounds. Squab broilers are only a lit. 
tle over one pound in weight. 

Fries occupy the next age limit. 
These are birds larger than broilers 
and not matured enough to make 
roeasters. They run from two to three 
and one-half pounds in weight. 

Roasters are immature male birds 
that will run over three and one-half 





The Baby Chick says: 

“After I am ten 
days old, I have a 
strong desire for 
green feed. If my 
earetaker can give 
me sprouted oats, 
green grass, lettuce 
leaves or other 
green feed he 
makes me very 
happy and content- 
ed with my lot.” 














pounds in weight. They may show lit- 
tle buttons but the spurs should not 
be -hardened or the birds will go as 
stags. Roasters should be well 
fleshed and plump to command the 
best prices. : 

Stags are male birds that are not 
old enough to be classed as roosiers 
but too mature to go as roasters. They 
usually show well developed spurs and 
are bluish over the hips, indicating 
that the flesh is becoming hard. 


Fowls are mature female birds. _ 


When alive they are classed as hens. 
The breastbone will show compara: 
tively hard as compared to younger 
birds. 

Capons are unsexed male birds. They 
are distinguished from roosters by 
their undeveloped combs, spurs and 
wattles. Their meat is softer thaa 
other birds of a similar size. Their 
weight runs from six pounds up. 





Are Poultry Shows Serving 
Their Purposes? 


During recent years there has been © 


considerable thought put on the ques: 
tion of poultry shows. The reason for 
this attitude on the part of people 
conducting such shows is due to a Ge 
clining attendance of such shows by 
the general public. 

What can be done to eliminate this 
situation? How can the pouitry shows 


be better able to serve as educational | 


mediums for the poultry public? 

We do not hope to answer the above 
questions. 
small way stimulate additional inte’- 


‘est in meeting this situation we wi?!! 


have helped to answer the questions. 


There are many shows that are poDt- © 
lar centers, while in other communi ~ 
ties the poultry shows are lagging be © 
tween bankruptcy and sudden death. | 
The idea seems to prevail in many | 
circles that poultry shows shovld only 


serve the interests of the poultry fam 
cier. This probably comes from t 


pouch rerseees 


eee e en 


However, if we can in 2 — 
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that poultry’ shows! have been 







ey by fanciers in the past. 
Ih However, this does not mean that the 


shows of today should not broaden out 
to include items of interest along 
hatchery lines as well as problems of 
marketing, feeding and care. 

Perhaps the poultry show has 

reached the place where it should be 
in the nature of an institute; in other 
words, where the educational and dem- 
onstrational phases of the meeting will 
equal, if not exceed the interest in the 
show itself. This would help in get- 
ting poultry problems before the pub- 






ket lic. In turn this would help to get 
‘er- le out, not only to see the poul- 
ac- try but to exhibit it as well. 
the » fn some sections there is consider- 
32g able difference between the production 
ase preeders and the fanciers. Often there 
are ~ jga real difference but more often the 
nd difference is more imaginary than 
real. Birds with known production 
of @  yecords judged according to standard 
o8e requirements usually make the best 
are uction classes. Such classes 
the should demonstrate to the public how 
ley to cull birds not only according to the 
“at- standard for the breed but also ac- 
ar cording to known principles that indi- 
sht cate ability to lay. 
alf Perhaps the thing that is needed in 
lit- the local poultry shows is to bring in 
some other poultry interests that have 
rit. not been represented in the shows in 
aT's the past. Give such interests a place 
ke on the program and a place to exhibit 
ree their wares. Even poultry equipment 
and feeds help to make an interesting 
rds exhibit for the public. It takes a well 
alf rounded program to interest every- 
via one.—C. N. K. 





: Handling a Coccidiosis Infected 


x Flock 

. 

2 ~ A Missouri subscriber writes: 

8, “Last year we had a very serious 
* attack of coccidiosis in our flock of 


March hatched chicks. Approximately 
75 per cent of our 800 chicks had the 
it. | fe -~ disease and we lost 250 chicks be- 
-. tween four and ten weeks of age. We 
Re have 300 chicks hatched February 10 
\ now four weeks old that have not been 
outside their two-room brooder house, 
which was well cleaned before they 
were put in it. The last two days a 
few of these chicks have shown symp- 
toms of coccidiosis, being droopy, 
lacking appetite and bloody diarrhea. 
Can you tell us_how they became in- 
fested? Is there anything we can do 
to prevent all or nearly all from con- 
~ tracting the disease? How can we 
handle other batches of chicks to pre- 
vent or reduce damage from coccidi- 
osis?” 

The most probable means of infesta- 
tion of the chicks that have never 
been outside the house is by the dis- 
éase organisms being carried into the. 
brooder house in mud or soil attached 
to shoes of the caretaker or water or 
feed carriers. If the soil of the yards 
or lots near the brooder house are 

' known to contain the protoazea caus- 
ing coccidiosis, the person caring for 
the chicks should wear overshoes or 
rubbers and remove them on entering 
the brooder house. This is especially 

Necessary during periods when the 

Surface of the soil is muddy or damp. 

When one discovers that the chick 
flock is infested with coccidiosis the 
sick chicks should be immediately sep- 
arated from those not yet showing 

' Signs of infestation. Put the well 
chicks in a clean house. Since the 

_ disease spreads rapidly from one to 

| another from the droppings this is 
highly important. 

This policy of removing those show- 
ing the disease as rapidly as they ap- 
‘Pear in the healthy flock should be 
continued. The quarters for both well 
and sick chicks should be cleaned 
thoroly each day. All drinking and 
feeding utensils should be thoroly dis- 
infect 
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A ration containing an unusually 
high per cent of milk is the best treat- 
Ment for the diseased chicks—no drug 
drugs have proved of much value 
treating the disease, Liquid milk, 


“ 












sweet or sour, whole or skimmed, or + 
buttermilk; condensed into milk paste 
or dried to a powder and used as the 
chief ingredient in a mash—any form 
of milk helps combat coccidiosis. 


Marking Broody Hens 

There is a wide variation in the 
amount of broodiness in hens in the 
same flock. Some lay a eomparative- 
ly few eggs between spells of broodi- 
ness. Others go broody rarely if at 
all. An excellent practice is to mark 
thru some method or other the num- 
ber of times the hens become broody 
during the season. 

A simple and yet effective method 
is to use celluloid rings to slip on 
their legs. A bunch of rings of one 
color can be used, thus leaving other 
colors for other marks if desired. 
Each time a hen is placed in the 
broody coop or set, if the chicks are 
hatched and raised with hens, a ring 
can be placed on her leg. Any hen 
that accumulates more than.two be- 
fore July 1 should be culled from the 
laying flock. Frequently a hen will 
go broody every two or three weeks, 
even when she is placed in the broody 
coop at the first sign of broodiness. 
Such should be sold or eaten at the 
third attack. 








Poultry Bulletin Free 


In 1927 WaHaces’ Farmer published 
a group of seven special artieles on 
the general subject of “Handling the 
Parm Flock.” These articles covered 
disease control and prevention, feed- 
ing of the chicks and hens, handling 
the baby chicks and the special prob- 
lems connected with keeping a large- 
sized flock. The articles were repub- 
lished in bulletin form for the conveni- 
ence of our readers. Those who wish 
a copy may obtain the: same upon re- 
quest enclosing a 2 cent stamp. Ad- 
dress Poultry Department, Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 











i” Comfort 


HB PENN” overall is the 
most comfortable overall 
you ever wore because it is 
@esigned and cut to fit you with 
plenty of room in the crotch; 
ample leg room; 2 
perfect fitting 
. waist, bib, 
and wide suspend- 
er straps. Try on 
@ pair at your loe 
eal dealers, 











ORDER AT THESE LOW PRICE s 


7 BELL BRED TO LAY CHICKS 





















Ashtons# 
Dependable 
& 6 Chicks 


Let Me Show You How to Make 
More Money From Your Poultry 


My BLOOD-TESTED CHICKS come from flocks personally super- 
vised and inspected by F. H. Shallabarger, nationally known poultry 
judge. His rigid eulling and choice matings Kave produced these 
purebred strains with health and vigor far greater tham ordinary. 
My chicks all come from these profit-making, heavy-laying flocks. 
They are bound to make more money for you right from the start. 

My TWELVE YEARS’ EXPERIDNCE in producing and selling ASH- 
TON’S DEPENDABLE CHICKS to farmers and paaibbpantan everywhere 
Broves unquestionably that they can make your poultry yard more suc- 
cessful and profitable. Many of my chicks are winning blue ribbons, su- 
preme honors, and even SWEHPSTAKES in _ ry shows. My free 
Catalog gives full information about SUNNYSIDE FLOCKS, with in- 


structions about care and rations for chicks—sent on request. Or order 
direct from this ad. 








Per 
Se ES . —. lots ar00 lots of 400: loteonnbeo 
E eghorns, Brown gi $i<9sGehbadcecdencwe $ 9.75 9.50. 9. 
S. C. Reds, Barred Rocks, Shep. Anconas ............-+. 41.75 +33 “2 
R. €. Reds, White or Buff Rocks: ery ‘Strain Anconas, 

PRES  CDEIOGRD © soca oo ccc tk eas dg ccteccsacestoreduss 2. 12.00 11.75 
White Wyandottes .............4- 13.25 13.00 
Silver and Partridge Wyandottes . 14.50 
FORRES: GORE > soca dc ceeds kdbgas ccd bugs dpeedecdéccasbeuc ds 
ERC DSO tOe 5 oo ink Cissec eevee. cdbendssuueteedebacaier 9.75 
Hight anid Heavy: Assertae <.. csccnccsine cdces cducdevers owe 8.50 

These P ni gn guaranteed for ten days only; 
thereafter subject to change without notice. 











aw per 100 books your order at these prices for shipment whenever you are ready. 
All chicks sent prepaid—I guarantee 100% live arrival of good, strong, healthy chicks. 
You can buy none better! 


A ALLS 


Send your order today. 


SUNNYSIDE HATCHERY: 
Box W, WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 





LOWER PRICES—GUARANTEED-TO-LIVE CHICKS 
| All chicks are cod-liver of] chicks and guaranteed to live. 
They are big profit makers—poultry raisers everywhere 
recommend them 
Guaranteed-to- Live Chicks that die from natural 
causes the first to fifth laced free, 
those that. die from sixth to tenth day at if 
price. It is understood that, in availing yourself 
of thie guarantee you follow adequate feeding 
Prof. trving King and br ng methods. 
™kine' sous SEND your ORDER oon 
he: 
White and Buff Le ~oomg 
nee and White 
—_ 
E. C. 
White Wyandottes 
Silver Wyandotte: 
uff and White Orping 
Light Brahmas 
Black Giants 
Assorted Light 


a Foca i pas cant of orice with 
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Bir orsrscin 
aang 











Our Iowa Inspected and Accredited Chix Are 
BRED TO LIVE, LIVE:TO LAY AND LAY TO PAY 


Down Go Our Prices 


White, Brows sad Buif Loghorns...$10.00 $28.00 $50.00 





Reds—Single and Rose Combs 

Rocks —Berred, White and Buf! ¢ ~~ speek cmengcliiraanes 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes..... 13.00 26.00 65.00 
Light Brahmas 15.00 30.00 75.06 
Assorted—L'ght Breeds 8.08 16.00 40.00 
Assorted—Heavy Breeds... 10.00 20:00 50,00 


20th Century Hatchery, Newell, lowa 


E. L. MADISON, Owner 

















DES MOINES Broode:’ House 


MSEYER CHICKS 


insured to live 























: -_ -. Do your buying from firms advertising im 
Safety First WALLACES’ FARMER. If you do not find 
; “im WALLACES’ FARMER the articles you 

want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 
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Ths pleasant 
OINTMENT 


CANE taint 








L the milk. 


A clean, pleasant ointment that 
heals and restores without leaving 
its mark in the milk—that’s Bag 
Balm, the great healing ointment. 
Treating injuries of the udder or 
teats need not affect purity and 
cleanliness. Bag Balm leaves no 
flavors or odors for consumers to 
detect. The milking goes on with- 
out a halt while the healing pro- 
gresses, 

For most cuts, chaps and injuries 
to udder or teats Bag Balm effects 
a healing between milkings. It has 
wonderful power of penetration 
and healing, being compounded 
especially for use in the delicate 
tissues of udder and teats. For all 
inflammation, caked bag, bunches, 
cow pox, cracked teats, teats 
stepped on, etc., the relief is quick 
and complete. Bag Balm makes 
full-time milkers of every cow— 
keeps milk-flow steady by insuring 
comfort to the cow and ease to the 
milker. 

Big 10-ounce package 60c, at 
feed dealers, general stores, drug- 
gists. Mailed postpaid if hard to 
obtain locally. Booklet, “Dairy 
Wrinkles” mailed free. 


Dairy Association Co., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vermont 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions eoncerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








How Much Overhead in 
Buildings? 

An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“What is the maximum amount of 
money that should be-invested in 
buildings on a practical dairy farm? 
The farm has 240 acres of which 
eighty acres is permanent timber pas- 
ture, forty acres lowland pasture and 
120 acres tillable. 

“We expect to keep a herd of grade 
Guernsey cows which will be later re- 
placed with registered stock. The 
market for the milk wiil be at the reg- 
ular price plug 50 cents per hundred. 
Would there be any advantage in 
keeping more cows than could be fed 
on feeds raised on the farm, especially 
roughage?” 

The size and expense that can be 
justified in a dairy barn will vary con- 
siderably, depending upon the intensi- 
ty of the dairy operations, whether 
purebred cattle are to be developed 
and whether the market will justify 
considerable outlay in buildings. 
These different local conditions must 


be taken into consideration. As a gen-. 


eral rule’ we would try to plan on 
about $5,000 for dairy barn and equip- 
ment on a farm, of the size mentioned. 

If the owner is successful in devel- 
oping a good dairy herd, has a profit- 
able outlet for breeding stock and 
continues to grow in the dairy phase 
of the farm operations, then perhaps 
additional barns and sheds will be 
needed which will greatly increase the 
investment. 

Generally we believe that a dairy 
farm will prove most profitable when 
the number of cows kept will be fur- 
nished with roughage from the farm. 
In other words, home grown feeds, es- 
pecially roughages, should be the ba- 
sis of commercial dairying in most of 
this section of the country. If plenty 
of labor is available at conservative 
costs and a good market exists for the 
product, as indicated in our subscrib- 
er’s letter, it might prove profitable to 
extend the herd more than could be 


supported by the roughages grown on 
the farm. 





Dangers in Over-Expansion 


“There is a great interest in dairy- 
ing in Iowa at the present time and 
this interest seems to be increasing,” 
stated Floyd Johnston, dairy expert 
with the Iowa Dairy Association, re- 
cently. “For the past several years 
dairying has been one of the most 
profitable farm operations. Butterfat 
prices in 1927 were higher than ever 
before. This has caused many farm- 
ers to get excited over the chance of 
making money milking cows. Many 
scalpers and dealers have noticed this 
situation and have shipped in many 
carloads of cows and sold them to our 
Iowa farmers.” 

It is worth while to consider the 
problem outlined by Mr. Johnston for 
it is doubtful if Iowa farmers are al- 
ways getting value received for the 
money spent for these cattle. In 
many cases good animals have been 
purchased which will make money for 
the farmers but in many other cases 
the cows which were sold to Iowa 
farmers were’ those that were not 
wanted by dairymen in other states 
who were: culling out their herds. 

The same principle will often apply 
to cows that are purchased in Iowa 
sales. Good commercial dairy cattle 
have been bringing from $125 to $200 
per head. Good cows are worth these 
prices, but many of the cows pur- 
chased from dealers or from local 
farmers could not pay a profit at these 
values. This is especially true when 
the purchaser. has been educated as a 
beef, corn and hog man and does not 
understand the care and feeding re- 
quired to get,good results from dairy 
cattle. 





Continuing his ideas on the present 
situation Mr. Johnston states: “We 
believe that the dairy business in Iowa 
will never be overdone for the man 
with good dairy bred cows who gives 
them good care. On the other hand, 
we believe that the business is likely 
to be overdone during the next few 
years for the man with poor dairy 
cows. ‘We also believe that the dairy 
business in Iowa is likely to be 
overdone for the farmer who has good 
cows but who gives them poor care. 

“The point I want to make is this— 
there is more to the dairy business 
than good dairy cows. They must be 
fed and cared for. A man might buy 
a carload of the best dairy cows in 
the world and still lose money dairy- 
ing. Good cows alone do not make a 
dairyman. 

“A man going into the dairy busi- 
ness should decide first of all to start 
into dairying as a permanent business. 
He should go into it gradually and 
learn the business from the ground up. 
The best way to get good dairy cows is 
to raise them. That is what most of 
the successful dairymen, the men who 
are really making money milking cows, 
have done. 

“By using a good purebred dairy 
sire on the best cows already on the 
farm, keeping the heifers from this 
dairy sire and breeding these half- 
blood heifers to another good pure- 
bred dairy sire of the same breed and 
continually culling out the poorest 
cows and keeping the best, it is possi- 
ble to build up a high producing dairy 
bred herd at a very little cost.” 





Iowa Still Buys Dairy Stock 


According to a recent report from 
Wisconsin they sold 799 dairy animals 
to Iowa buyers during the month of 
November, 1927. Illinois, New Jersey 
and New York were the only states 
that were larger buyers. During that 
month Wisconsin breeders sold 10,196 
dairy animals to other states. This 
has proved to be a valuable source of 
income for Wisconsin breeders. 

During the past five years Iowa has 
been a heavy importer of breeding 
stock. Much of this has come from 
Wisconsin, while other shipments have 
come from Minnesota. Some ship- 
ments have come from the south, but 
as a general thing these animals have 
not proved as satisfactory on account 
of smaller size and lack of dairy type. 

Iowa should soon be on a self-sup- 
porting basis in the breeding of dairy 
cattle. Already the heavy dairy pro- 
ducing sections of the state are doing 
considerable business with other sec- 
tions that are starting in dairy work. 
While it is often advisable to buy good 
breeding stock to start the foundation 
of a herd, it should also be remem- 
bered that it often pays better to grow 
into dairying than to buy into it. This 
means the use of good sires and the 
gradual building up of the dairy 
herds. Extensive expansion on the 
basis of purchased animals often leads 
to disappointments as the owner does 
not have the opportunity to develop 
the technique of dairying, as is the 
case when a herd is more gradually 
acquired, 


To Buy or Breed Cows 


The problem of cow replacements 
brings forth many different opinions 
from dairymen in different sections of 
the country. Dairymen who are lo- 
cated around the large cities where 
land is especially valuable and pas- 
ture scarce, often believe that they 
can purchase cows more economically 
than they can raise them. This is-one 
reason why the dairy district - sur- 
rounding Chicago always imports 
dairy cattle. In a like manner this 
holds true in a large portion of the 











Red Brand 


(top wire) 


and SOY BEANS 


J. L. Fleshner, Allenville, Illinois, 
plants 2 or 3 soy beans in each hil] 
of corn. A carload of Fall lambs get 
fat on the beans, lower blades of corn 
and stray weeds. 

Soy beans pl anted with cornand rye 
drilled between the corn rows gives 
R. V. Disharoon, Villa Ridge, Mo.,a 
live stock profit out of his corn field, 


RED BRAND FENCE 


**‘Galvannealed’’—Copper Bearing 
makes extra profits possible for many years 
to come. More than this, it keeps the chil. 
dren on the farm. ‘‘For what boy or gir] 
will learn to love the farm if they are con. 
tinually worn out running after breechy 
stock or cneene neighbors’ pigs?’’ asks 

Mrs. Grace Frey, Abilene, Kansas. 
: 7“ for greater profits with RED 
BRAND. Copper in thes steel keeps long life 
in; extra heavy zinc “‘galvannealed’’ coating 
keeps rust out; —— stay wires, wavy 
wires, can’t-slip knots help keep it 
Teraight, trim, hog-tight, bull-proof. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO, 
3814 ee ST., PEORLA, ILL, 
as been your experience vik or 
without good fen fence? We will pay $5.00 

more for each letter that we use. Write 
for detaiis, catalog and 3 interesting book- 
lets that tell how others move made more 
money with hog-tight fence 
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fing, Paints, etc. 
SOLD ON 30 DAYS TRIAL 
tisfaction leeueea” 


Sa’ Guai 
Write for Free berating now. 
R interlocking Fence Co. 
Box 726 Martone st tMinois 
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dairy section surrounding eastern 
cities. : 

In most of Iowa and surrounding 
territories it would seem that the ma- 
jority of dairymen could better afford 
to breed cows than to buy them. Un- 
der present conditions dairy heifers 
which are ready to freshen are com- 

tively high in price. No doubt 
that most farmers could raise them for 
the price that they would have to pay. 
In addition the man who breeds his 
heifers has an opportunity to make 
improvement thru the weeding out of 

r producing cows and the use of 
good bulls. Disease prevention is also 
an important factor. 

The danger to the man who breeds 
cows and often has animals for sale is 
that he will sell the best animals in- 
stead of keeping them for future 
preeding stock. Dairymen who are 
preeding dairy animals, instead of 
buying them, can expect a constant 
market for good animals for there are 
sections of the country where the 
farmer can better afford to keep cows 
in milk rather than raise young stuff. 
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Co-operative Centralizers Make 
Growth 


The Farmers’ Union Co-operative 
Creamery, of Fremont, Neb., and the 
Danish Creamery Association, of Fres- 
no, Calif., are two co-operative cream- 
ery organizations of the centralizer 
type that have made a rapid growth 
during the past year, according to in- 
formation released by the federal bu- 
reau of agricultural economics. 

The Farmers’ Union organization 
manufactured 3,357,130 pounds of but- 

‘ter in 1927 as compared to 2,532,672 
pounds during the previous year. This 
company recently built an addition 
to its plant which greatly increased its 
operating capacity. The cost of man- 
ufacturing was reduced from 3.2 cents 
per pound in 1926 to 2.6 cents per 
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Dhio, pound in 1927. 
“< The California association manufac- 


tured 5,025,742 pounds of butter in 
1927 as compared to 4,306,310 pounds 
in 1926. 

Similar statements of progress could 
undoubtedly be found among the co- 
operative creameries that depend up- 
on shipments from their local territo- 
ties. The smaller types of co-opera- 
tive creameries depend upon quality 
of product and economy in buying to 
enable them to pay their producers a 
high’ price for the product received. 
The centralizer types of co-operatives 
must meet other centralizers more on 
acommon ground of competition. 





Pasture Needed for Dairy Cows 


An Iowa surscriber writes: 

“I am wondering which would be the 
best way of handling dairy cows. It*® 
seems to me that it would pay to have 
plenty of silage and alfalfa and not de- 
pend upon pasture at all. Would you 
Please advise me as to the amount of 

‘such feed that would be required? 
Would it pay to feed any grain in con- 
nection with such feed?” 

We believe that pasture will gener- 
ally furnish cheaper feed for dairy cat- 
tle than other types of feed when the 
cost of labor is considered. However, 
if land is too high in price, or if the 
amount of feed raised per acre from 
Pasture is extremely low, then silage, 
hay and soiling crops will undoubtedly 
be the most economical. 

Dairy cows will generally need 
about thirty pounds of silage and ten 
Pounds of alfalfa hay daily. If they 
are to receive this ration thruout the 
year it would mean about six tons of 
silage and two tons of hay per cow. 

Heavy producing cows need some 
grain to supplement the roughage por- 
tion of their ration. Generally about 
One pound of a grain mixture is fed to 
three or four pounds of milk. With a 
Cow giving approximately 5,000 pounds 

of milk yearly, this would mean about 
_ 1500 pounds of the concentrated feed. 
| @ The grain mixture should contain some 
_ Aigh protein feed, especially with high 
‘oducing cattle. 
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Keeping crops up and bacteria down 
Why Dan J. Schaaf “depends on Concrete” 


For more than half 
a century the John 
Schaaf Dairy has 
been supplying the 
city of Columbus, 
Ohio, with the high- 
est quality Grade 
A milk. They now 
haveabout 120head 
of Guernseys and 
Holsteins, all pure- 
bred, all clean 
healthy cows, all 
tested in the cow 
testing association. In addition the Schaaf 
farm produces double the state average 
yields, last year making 45 bushels of 
wheat per acre. 


In describing this profitable farm Mr. 
Dan. J. Schaaf, manager, says: “We live 
next door to a city of about 300,000 popu- 
lation with city lots all around us. This 
location with its high taxes and high labor 
cost requires the best in farm practices and 
farm buildings to make things pay. We do 
it by producing quality milk and retailing 
it in the city. 

“This requires attractive buildings and 
surroundings, sanitary conditions through- 
out the barn and dairy. All fertility must 





way to do that. Then we use concrete 
throughout our dairy room, too. It is easily 
cleaned, always sanitary and attractive to 
the visitor, and with us has been the most 
economical.” 


Structographs— simplify 
the building of the improvements 
Mr. Schaaf describes 


More than 29,000 farmers have already re- 
quested and are using the Lehigh Farm 
Book of Structographs. It is unlike any 
book previously published on the subject of 
concrete farm construction. ‘Briefly it con- 
tains 280 progressive illustrations, shawing 
each important step in the building of 18 
different concrete improvements. Enough 


“Our yards are concrete and 
floors throughout all barns are 
likewise made of this material.” 














non-technical description 
in addition to make each 
operation doubly clear. 
The book is sent free to 


crete construction. 
* * *« 





For permanent concrete 





“A clean stable with concrete walls, gutters 
and mangers keeps down our bacterial count.’’ 


be saved and our crop yields must be far 
above average. 

“We depend upon concrete construction 
pretty largely to solve these problems. 

“Our yards are concrete, and floors 
throughout all barns are likewise made of 
this material. It saves fertility in the 
manure as well as contributing to health 
and cleanliness of the animals. Our con- 
crete manure pit saves fertility and we 
thus save every possible bit of plant food 
from the barn to the field. 

“We try to keep our bacterial count in 
Grade A milk down about as low as for cer- 
tified milk. A clean stable with concrete 
walls and gutters and mangers goes a long 


construction you need a 
cement that is uniform, de- 
pendable. Uniform depend- 
ability has made Lehigh 
Cement. the largest selling single brand in 


any farmer planning con- _ 
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*.... Attractive buildings and 
surfoundings . .. we depend on 
concrete comstruction ....” 


the world. There is a Lehigh dealer near 

you with a ready and adequate supply. 
os for the blue-and-white “Lehigh Ce- 

ment” sign. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Company 


Allentown, Pua.; Chicago, Il. 
Other offices in principal cities throughout 
the United States. 


LEHIGH 


20 MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST 





Structographs om the following 
subjects are imeluded im this 
book: Foundations and walls, 
poultry house floors, dairy barn 
floors, hog houses, storage cel- 
lars, garages, walks and steps, 
fence posts, manure pits, feed- 
ing floors for hogs, barnyards, 
septic tanks, well covers and 
linings, water troughs, barn ap- 
proaches, tobaeco curing barns, 
milkhousesand making concrete. 














Lehigh Portland Cement Company, 
Box 5-C, Allentown, Pa. 

Please send me without cost or obligation, a copy 
of the Lehigh Farm Book of Structographs. 


Name 





Route 





P.O. 





State. 








Experiments on Sterility 


The bureau of dairy industry has 
been experimenting during the past 
year with dairy cows that have failed 
to conceive from a number of services. 
About fifteen cows of this character 
were fed sprouted oats for a period 
of six weeks and this apparently cured 
the situation for they became preg- 
nant upon the next service. They are 
also experimenting on the effect of ex- 
ercise on sterility. Both dairy cows 
and dairy bulls are frequently housed 
under conditions that are not best for 
their health. Investigations show that 
both exercise and sprouted oats have 
a marked effect on the number, activ- 
ity and life of the sperm cells. 

Sterility in dairy animals, both par- 
tial and complete, causes losses to 
dairymen that are probably as great 
as caused by the more dreaded conta- 
gious diseases. Partial sterility, re- 
quiring animals to be bred a great 
many times before conceiving, indi- 
rectly causes loss thru lowered yields 
of milk. Most farmers breed their 
cows so that they will freshen every 
twelve months. If the cows fail to 
conceive for three or four months 
after they are first bred they are apt 
to be dry for three or four months 
longer than desired. In addition such 





delays are apt to upset the breeding 
plans, especially where fall freshen- 
ing cows are desired. 





Creameries Need Standardized 
’ Records 


The reports of co-operative cream- 
eries every year emphasize the need 
for standard forms for figuring ex- 
penses and profits. The lack of such 
reports often results in unfair prac- 
tices being adopted which interferes 
with fair competition between cream- 
tries located in the same counties. 

The methods of figuring the cost of 
manufacturing butter might, be cited 
as an example. Some creameries 
charge only costs of labor and actual 
purchases of supplies while others 
charge all items of overhead. Some 
creameries do not even charge for la- 
bor as they have a flat rate of paying 
the buttermaker on the basis of one 
or more cents per pound of butter 
made. 

Iowa State College has been demon- 
strating records which have been 
adopted by many Iowa creameries. 
These all help creameries to more 
completely analyze their business and 
they are also helping creameries to 
meet one another on a fair basis of 





competition. Inspectors of the Iowa 
department of agriculture are also 
helping by checking up on the annual 
reports that are given to the depart- 
ment each year. 

Good creamery records stimulate in- 
terest in the creamery, place the rec- 
ords on a basis where they can not be 
criticised by members or competitors, 
insure fair competition and encourage 
the operation of the creamery on a 
conservative and economical basis. 
The adoption of a standardized sys- 
tem would be a great boost, not only 
to individual creameries but to the en- 
tire group of co-operatives. 





Butter Market Shows Strength 


Most people were surprised by the 
strength developed on the butter mar- 
kets during the early part of March. 
Considerable weakness developed dur- 
ing February, largely on account of 
considerable butter in storage and in- 
creased make of butter offered in cur- . 
rent receipts. 

The lower prices encouraged large 


| stores to put on special sales of but- 


ter. These special sales at lower 
prices encouraged consumption with 
the result that the over supply that 
seems apparent did not materialize. 
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Do You Know- Your Own Chickens? 
If They are Marked with Wallaces’ Farmer’s Poultry Marker You 


Can Prove Your Ownership in Court 
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Your Number is Registered 


Manufactured and sold exclusively by Wal- 
laces’ Farmer in this territory. We can there- 
fore guarantee each purchaser that no dupli- 
cate will be issued. The name and address of 
every owner of a Wallaces’ Farmer Poultry 
Marker, together with his number, will be regis- 
tered by us with poultry dealers and sheriffs in 
Towa, as well as with the chiefs of police in the 
larger cities bordering on Iowa. 

Every poultry dealer will know at once when 
poultry is offered to him by anyone other than 
the rightful owner. If a thief tries to dispose 
of marked poultry he can be arrested and put 
in jail. The price of Wallaces’ Farmer’s Poul- 
try Marker is one of the best things about it— 
only $1.50, which includes enough indelible ink 
to mark 100 birds and gives you an exclusive 
number. Extra ink 35 cents for 100 birds, 65 
cents for 250, $1 for 500. Use the order blank at 
the right. Send for your’s now and protect your 
flock. 


Here’s the Way To Do It 


Fold a gunny 
sack as shown 
in picture. 


Lay out your 
marker and 
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Ink must be rubbed in 
thoroly 


Place marker squarely 
on triangular piece of 


Place chicken 

as shown, with 

wing spread 
out on pad. 


Rub ink on Rub 
skin in the web 
of the wing. 


If you follow these directions carefully you 
will have the bird permanently marked with 
your exclusive number. 
ship anywhere and at any time. 


‘ YOU have not already ordered a Wallaces’ Farmer Poultry 
Marker, send and get one now. It is difficult fora thief to sel] 
marked poultry without getting caught, so the sooner you get 
your fowls identified with your individual number, the sooner 


you will make 
it unprofit- 
able for any 
thieves to 
operate in 
your neigh- 
borhood. 
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Don’t Take a 


Chance with 
Poultry Thieves. 
Use This Order 
Blank and Send 
for a Marker 


TODAY! 


skin in web of wing. Be 
ink sure that it is squarely 
and firmly in place. 


Press down plunger as 
far as it will go. The 
needles must go thru 
the skin of the wing 
and into the burlap pad. 


holes made by the 


You can prove owner- 


ink thoroly into 


needles 


























ORDER BLANK 








WALLACES’ FARMER SERVICE BUREAU, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


poultry marker. 








(Extra ink, 100 birds, 35c; 250, 65c; 500, $1.00) 


Please send me your Poultry Marker with ink for 100 birds and 


complete instructions for use. Price............c.cccccccccecvess °$ 1.50 
Extra ink for.......... irae: PNtOG; Soin ei os Sn dsc ethic cme eis | eer 
ROR GUCINOUE SSR 56 a Shs haw edearebs 


1! hereby agree to mark all my poultry with Wallaces’ Farmer’s 
! further agree that | will not sell or transfer this 
marker, or allow it to be used except on my own poultry and livestock. 
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et into it. See, there’s the side 
icoce to your. hotel. Hurry!” He 
sed her hand urgently, and leaped into 
the mass of men, some pushing toward the 
fight, others struggling away from it. In- 
stantly, Minna lost sight of him. Hurt 
and frightened, she thrust a bill into the 
eabman’s hand and fled toward the side 
of the hotel. As she pushed it behind 
r, a shot rang out across the street, 
and the yells of the crowd were suddenly 
oe. Grawing-room was almost deserted. 
ghe girls were sitting exactly where Min- 
na had left them, looking very lonely and 
frightened. Controlling herself by an ef- 
fort, Minna walked toward them, smiling. 
“Seems to be quite a row across the 
street,” she remarked. “TI guess we ll go 
right up to our room.” The girls followed 
ner very closely up the stairs. 
ft seemed that there was a tremendous 
racket below their window all thru -the 
jong evening. They drew the shades care- 
fully while they undressed. Then, when 
the younger girls were snug in one of the 
pig beds, Minna turned out the big brass 
lamps, raised the shade a trifle, and 
crept into the other bed. They lay awake, 
silent or conversing in whispers, for 
nours. At irregular intervals they would 
hear a2 great clatter, and grinding of 
wheels, which they finally made out to 
be caused by the passage of a horse car. 
The cabs kept coming and going, with 
pounding of hoofs and cracking of whips, 
and the noise of the feet and voices of 
pedestrians was constant. Whistles sound- 
ed from the boats on the river, and other 
whistles from trains or mills. Somewhere 
a band was playing, or an orchestra— 
probably for a dance, Minna decided. “Do 
you suppose they have a dance in Detroit 
every night?” Helen inquired. 
Finally Ruby fell asleep, and then Helen. 
Minna lay still, listening to the noises, 
ebbing now, and wondered if the shot she 
had heard could have killed someone, and 
if Burleigh could have been its victim. 
She would have given almost anything to 
know, but could think of no way to find 
out. Her resentment at his sudden. deser- 
tion of her was almost forgotten in the 
keenness of her anxiety for his safety. At 
last she slept fitfully, awaking early to 
listen to the strange noises of the coming 
of morning in the city, and finally to rise 
and move about silently so that she would 
‘not waken the girls until it was time to 
have breakfast and set out on their shop- 
ping. 


forenoon was a long orgy of visit- 

ing stores. It amounted to sight- 
seeing for the girls, since these stores 
were much larger and more richly fur- 
nished than those in Sandusky. They 
tried on shoes, examined dress fabrics 
and trimmings, considered sets of linen 
and silver, and plated casters, and com- 
pared patterns in china. Noon came be- 
fore they realized it, and before they 
had more than begun to buy. They got 
alunch at a small restaurant between 
two stores, and went on with their trad- 
ing steadily all the afternoon. Finally 


* dusk came on, and the stores began to’ 


close. They were very tired and footsore 
when at last they got back to the hotel, 
and as soon as they could finish their 
supper went at once to their room. 

Minna had secured a copy of the eve- 
ning paper, and she searched it feverish- 
ly for news of the fight on the street the 
night before. She found the matter: dis- 
cussed at great length. The paper heaped 
unrestrained reproaches upon the soldiers 
and officers who had participated, stating 
that this was but the culmination of a 
long series of lawless acts in which mem- 
bers of the military organizations which 
had been stationed at Detroit, or had 
passed thru, had violated the rights of 
Civilians. A cabman named Mason had 
been killed by «a shot from an officer’s 
Tevolver. It seemed that the officer, as 
Well as the enlisted men on whose behalf 
he had interfered, had been intoxicated; 
and the paper demanded that the offend- 
ets be severely punished. 

As soon as Minna found that the ac- 
count contained nothing which could con- 
eeivably refer to Burleigh, she was satis- 
fied; the anxiety which had burdened her 
all day slipped from her like her gar- 
| Ments, and she slept as soundly as the 


_ They were out early the next morning, 
and prosecuted their shopping with vigor. 
na hired a boy from the hotel to ac- 


_ ©mpany them and carry their bundles, as- 


| She had seen ladies doing the day before, 
4d she discovered that this attendance 
Sreatly increased the promptness and the 
erence with which she was served by 
clerks in the several stores. By night 
really important purchases had all 
been’ made. ‘The girls were all so tired 
“that they were glad to retire at once, and 
P late the following morning, which 
| Was Sunday. 
® y did not go to church, but took a 
_ Sng walk in the middle of the day, and 
. one huge new church building of 
oe Sadan with new plants of ivy just 
4 ing to creep up the rough walls. 
the afternoon they found a photogra- 
Studio open, and had their picture 
in a “group” as a gift for their 
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father—Minna seated in a high-backed 
chair, with the younger girls standing one 
on either side of her. 

They packed the bulkier articles they 
had purchased in a trunk which Minna 
had secured in accordance with a sugges- 
tion of her father’s, except the set of 
china and a chair, which were to be 
shipped. Before they went to bed that 
night, Minna arranged for the taking of 
this trunk to the wharf in the morning, 
as the boat would leave early. The silks 
and other more valuable dress goods and 
trimmings went into their handbags, each 
girl looking after her own. 


N THE middle of the night, Minna was 

aroused by a prodigious outcry in the 
hall outside their door. She raised her- 
self upon her elbow to listen. Someone 
was thundering up and down the car- 
peted hall, yelling, ‘‘Hooray! Hooray! 
Hooray!” Strangely, the younger girls 
were sleeping soundly, oblivious of the 
racket. They had become accustomed to 
noise, Minna decided. Doors were slam- 
ming along the hall, and steps could be 
heard running up and down the stairs. 
There were yells, shrieks and the roar- 
ing voice, which she now made out to be 
that of a negro, chanting unintelligible 
words, 

Minna crept to the door and opened it 
a crack, very cautiously. Down at the 
end of the hall she could see a huddle of 
people, some of them in their nightclothes: 
Leaping and prancing before them, with 
his back toward her, was a fat, gray- 
haired negro in the uniform’cf a porter 
of the hotel, brandishing a revolver. “‘I’se 
Gin’] Grant,’ he was shouting. “T’se 
Gin’l] Grant. Git along there now, yo’ 
dirty secesh! Git along there now!” 

There was a sudden rush from a stair- 
way behind him, and three or four men 
leaped upon the fellow and bore him to 
the foor. Minna jerked back her head 
and slammed the door, expecting to hear 
the crack of the revolver, but there was 
no report. ‘It’s empty!’ she heard one 
of the men ejaculate disgustedly; and 
then there was the receding shuffle of 
feet aind struggling bodies, with the ne- 
gro’s voice protesting shrilly, ‘‘I’se Gin’l 
Grant, I tells yo’. Yo’ leggo o’ me. I'll 
have yo’ all coht-mahtialed.”’ 

Minna locked the door and crept back 
into bed, chilled but laughing; but she 
could not get to sleep again. She kept 
thinking of her little sight of Burleigh, 
and found herself still saddened and vexed 
by his abrupt departure. She had wanted 
to ask him to call on her at the hotel, or 
to arrange in some way to see her—she 
did not know just how. Then she began 
to compute their expenditures, and to plan 
how she would have her own and the 
girls’ new dresses made. Finally, toward 
morning, she slept lightly. 

They breakfasted sleepily. The big din- 
ing-room was already busy, and the odors 
of fried ham and potatoes, coffee and 
cigar smoke, were in the air. Their trunk 
had gone down to the boat, and when 
Minna had paid their bill and claimed 
her pocketbook, now almost empty, from 
the clerk, they took a carriage for the pier. 
Passengers were drifting aboard the boat 
by twos and threes, and a cloud of smoke 
rolled from her bright stack. Ruby and 
Helen led the way aboard, and Minna fol- 
lowed them, stopping at the purser’s of- 
fice to present their tickets. As she 
paused there, a man standing by the win- 
dow, talking to the clerk, turned to face 


her. It was Burleigh. 
“ 


CHAPTER XII 

URLEIGH met her eyes boldly, with 

a look that was quizzical, full of ex- 
citement, and somehow triumphant. But 
he did not speak or give any other out- 
ward sign of recognition; and Minna, 
remembering the purser and the passen- 
gers who were streaming past her, turned 
back to the window with her tickets. 
When she looked around again, and start- 
ed to rejoin the girls, Burleigh was no- 
where to be seen. 

It was, for Minna, a torturing half- 
hour until the boat started. She won- 
dered whether Burleigh was _ still on 
board, whether he was going to Sandusky 
—if his presence meant that the raid on 
Johnson’s Island was imminent. Ruby 
and Helen, meanwhile, watched the em- 
barkation of people and freight with an 
interest rather the less lively for their 
surfeit of new experiences during the 
past three days.. In particular, they were 
bored by the noisy trundling across the 
gang-plank, interminably, of a quantity 
of iron pipes and fittings, which were 
piled along the lower deck on both sides. 

Finally, the hour of departure was 
reached. A dignified gentleman in a frock 
coat, with eye-glasses dancing on a cord, 
came trotting across the uneven, flagged 
court just as the bell sdunded, and was 
unceremoniously jerked aboard by the 
deck-hands, the gang-plank having al- 
ready been drawn in. A perspiring little 
negro in the livery of the Northwestern 
‘Hotel came running after him, lugging 
two big bags, to stop abruptly staring at 
the widening strip of water between the 
wharf and the steamer. There was an 
excited and profane outburst of abuse on 
the part of the dignified gentleman. But 
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VARIETY of models 

with prices in keeping 

with the size and power re- 
quirements of your car. 


Every Exide Battery con 
tains the finest materials ... 
and 40 years of experience in 
building batteries for every 
purpose have taught us how 
to combine these materials in der- 
fect balance. 


Result: Exceptionally long life— 


absolute dependability in every season 
—little or nothing for repairs. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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Your local dealer can show it to you 
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Yet; they cost less than 
if you took the trouble to 
build urself. 
Why? Because of our big 
wood-working plant—be- 
cause of lumber bought 
direct from the mill at 
bottom prices—because of 
large scale production— 
all mean big savings, that © 
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4 THE NICHOLS @ SHEPARD COMPANY 
‘ Please send 


The new low price on the Red River Special 28x46 means 
new opportunities for profitable threshing. 


This is the machine that set new records for capacity among 
28-inch grain threshers. It enabled many threshermen to profit- 
ably put two rigs in the field, threshing out their runs before 
the grain got so dry that it shelled, or so wet that it sprouted 
in the shock. 


Or if you are a farmer interested in a rig for yourself, you 
should look over this 28x46, It is big enough to handle the crop 
from several farms, but the power requirements and cost is so 
low that it represents the best all around buy in the market. 


This New Finest, Fastest, Cleanest Thresher will pay for itself 
in a few years, in lower threshing costs, in more bushels saved 
from the straw, in fewer bushels lost due to weather. 


Or if your requirements are for something smaller, the Red 
River Special 22x36 is built just like it except for size. 


Both are described in our new book, “The Finest, Fastest, 
Cleanest Thresher.” We will gladly send it to any one inter- 


ested. Just send the coupon below. 
NICHOLS. SHEPARD 





296 Marshall St., Battle Creek, Mic 
wiih tutus. 
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my harness fsstronger, handsomer, better fitting, handler in every 
way —a proven success for over ten years. If not convinced that it is 
the best harness you ever laid eyes on, send it back at my expense. 


Buckles weaken and tear straps. Walsh 1}4-inch breeching 
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a Walsh Harness for a 30 day free trial 
on your own team. See for yourself that 
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Northern Steer Hide leather—best that can be tanned. 
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the steamer swung inexorably out into 
the river, leaving the little negro dis- 
mally watching her, a bag in either hand. 

She steamed almost directly across the 
river to Sandwich, a hamlet on the Ca- 
nadian side. As the boat approached the 
low wharf there, Minna suddenly caught 
sight of Burleigh, standing near the bow 
on the lower deck with his hands in his 
pockets and his legs spread apart, staring 
across the water. Three men were wait- 
ing here, and came aboard the instant the 
boat touched. One of them was Beall. 
Minna noted that no greeting passed be- 
tween Burleigh and him, altho before 
the steamer had proceeded far down the 
river, they had drifted together, appar- 
ently by accident, and were ‘talking ear- 
nestly by one of the wheel-houses. 

The low hills of the Canadian shore be- 
hind’ Sandwich gave way to long, flat 
reaches of marsh and timberlands. The 
sun had risen high enough now to warm 
the air and thin the gray mist, bringing 
out the rich, contrasting greens—the yel- 
low green touched with buff of the marsh 
grass, the deeper, autumn-warmed tone 
of the hardwood timber, the rich blue- 
green of the water. A warm gray haze 
hung about the horizon. 

They followed swiftly the slow, broad 
curves of the river, meeting and passing, 
as before, abundant shipping. Minna and 
the girls decided to keep count of the 
vessels they met or: passed in their trip 
down the river; and altho they agreed 
that there were not so many as they had 
seen on their trip up, they listed three 
steamers—the Morning Star, the Pearl 
and the Forest Queen; one propellor, the 
Burlington; two schooners, the Rebecca 
and the Reindeer, and five other vessels— 
besides, of course, a number of sm2ll boats 
of various kinds. 


HEY made a long stop at Malden, a 

village that was all but hidden by 
the trees which ran down to the water’s 
edge. A large group of men were waiting 
for the steamer on the long, narrow wharf 
here, and as she docked, fifteen or twen- 
ty of these men swarmed aboard, tugging 
with them a very large and decrepit-look- 
ing trunk bound up with ropes. Some 
freight was loaded, and the boat swung 
away into the channel, which opened out 
now, between the great jaws of land, to 
the blue plain of Lake Erie. Minna saw 
that of the group of men, a half dozen 
or more remained near the trunk, two of 


| them sitting on it. 


She looked curiously about the cabin. 
The passengers there were nearly all 
reading papers. A few were staring out 
the windows. She was feeling about in 
her little traveling bag for the folded copy 
of the Detroit paper which she had put 


in there, when Burleigh entered the cab- - 


in. He strode about importantly, looking 
out the windows first on one side and 
then on the other, until he had the at- 
tention of almost every one. His manner 
radiated excitement; his face was flushed 
and his eyes bright; yet he did not seem 
intoxicated. 

He crossed suddenly to where Minna 
and the girls were sitting, near the piano 
at one corner of the cabin. He gave 
Minna a knowing look, almost a wink, 
and picked up a sheet of music from the 
piano, glancing at it carelessly. It was 
a popular war ballad of the time. ‘I beg 
pardon,”’-he said, offering it to Helen with 
an exaggerated bow. ‘‘Would you mind 
playing this for me?” 

Helen blushed and giggled. *T don’t 
play very well on the piano,’’ she an- 
swered, “but Ill try.” She got to the 
stool, Burleigh assisting her, and attempt- 
ed the piece. Really she could not play it 
at all, and evoked from the instrument 
amazing discords; most of the feminine 
passengers looked disgusted, altho the 
masculine faces, fixed on Helen’s flushed 
face and laughing eyes, and her fine fig- 
ure as she sat at the piano, were pretty 
generally approving. Minna felt disgust- 
ed and humiliated—angry at Helen for 
attempting to play what she knew she 
couldn’t, and for flirting with Burleigh, 
as she very obviously was; angrier at 
Burleigh for humiliating her in this way. 
She could not help looking at him reprov- 
ingly and reproachfully; but he met her 
glance with one playfully defiant, and 
bent over Helen with absurdly exagger- 
ated flattery that doubled her up in a 
fit of giggling. 

Finally, when Minna was fast growing 
desperate in the feeling that the whole 
cabin was either bored or cheaply amused, 
Beall appeared at the door, and Burleigh, 
with a broad grin, and “I hope I may see 
you later, miss,’”’ to Helen, swung care- 
lessly away. 


INNA had en especially conscious, 

during this ordeal, of the attentive 
observation of a ruddy, white-bearded 
man in a black frock coat, who sat oppo- 
site her. He had watched Helen with 
evident pleasure, leaning over from time 
to time to whisper something to the 
plump, florid woman who sat beside him. 
And now Minna realized—with a sudden 
access of irritation against Burleigh—that 
this woman was Mrs. Dobbs’ Whipple’s 
aunt, the chaperone on the occasion of 
the ill-fated picnic. 

As she caught Minna’s eye, Mrs. Dobbs 
rose and led her husband across to shake 
hands. 

“J am honored to meet you, Miss 
Herbst,” the big man beamed. “Mrs. 
Dobbs has spoken to me of you,. very 
highly, very highly indeed.” : 





“And these are my sisters,’’ Minna re- 
plied, presenting Helen and Ruby. 

“Well, well,” said Dobos, expansively, 
*T presume you have been visiting De- 
troit for the purpose of shopping, anq 
such errands, have you not? It must take 
lots of nice clothes for three such fine 
girls.” He beamed at Helen. ~“‘Which 
one of these young ladies is it that our 
nephew Wayne is said to be so much 
interested in, Margaret?” 

“Why, Miss Minna, of course,” re. 


proached his wife, while Minna blushed - 


and Helen giggled. 

“Well, if it were me,” said the Reverend 
Dobbs, viewing them apprajisingly, “{ 
should be hard put to it to choose be- 
tween them.” He leaned back with a 
loud laugh, looking about the cabin for 
approval, and folded his hands on his 
stomach. 

Minna was very glad that the call to 
dinner came at this time, and she guided 
the girls to seats in the dining saloon as 
far as possible from those chosen by the 
Reverend Dobbs. This brought them, 
however, as she realized too late, close 
to Beall and Burleigh, who had found 
places at the long table as soon as the 
meal was announced. Beall gave Minna 
a friendly look, but made no further sign 
of recognition. Helen had quickly taken 
the place next to Burleigh, and, disre- 
garding Minna and Ruby, he began to 
banter her about her playing, the food, 
and the attentions of the black waiter, 
Helen gigg'ed too much to eat. 

Minna was hurt and disgusted. She 
was seeing Burleigh in a new light, and 
the revelation disturbed her, raising a 
question not only as to her personal rela- 
tion to him, but as to the whole move- 
ment with which he had been so inti- 
mately associated in her mind. A pro- 
found emotional disquiet laid hold upon 
her, and she scarcely knew what she ate, 
or what she said or saw. 


URING the meal the boat reached the 
Bass Islands, and touched at Middle 
Bass, as on the up-trip. Beall and Burley 
both left their places, and went on deck, 
The colored waiter came and cleared their 
places, altho they had not finished eat- 
ing. In a few minutes, Burleigh returned. 
“Here,” he demanded of the waiter, 
‘“what’s become of my food?” 

“¥ thought you was done, suh.” 

“Bring me another dinner immediate- 
ly,” Burleigh commanded angrily. Minna 
was surprised to see the alacrity with 
which he was obeyed and the gusto with 
which he consumed the entire meal. 

The boat was now steaming for Kelley’s 
Island. As they approached the dock here, 
Minna could see from the cabin Beall and 
Burleigh pacing the deck and: talking to- 
gether anxiously. The men who had come 
aboard at Malden, rough looking fellows 
all of them, attracted her attention also, 
standing closely grouped around their big 
trunk, and conversing earnestly. 

Mr. Ashley, the clerk of the Philo Par- 
sons, was now in command of the boat, 
Captain Atwood having left the vessel at 
the Bass Islands. He passed thru the 
cabin on his way to the deck as they ap- 
proached the wharf at Kelley’s Island, 
and the Reverend Dobbs sang out, ‘‘Some 
pretty tough characters you seem to have 
aboard this trip, Mr. Ashley.’ 

‘Which ones?” Ashley inquired, smiling. 

“Those fellows that got on at Malden,” 
JDobbs replied; ‘“‘that gang with the big 
trunk.” 

“Oh, those,” Ashley replied, laughing. 
“Those are just skedaddlers that are go- 
ing back home, I guess—got starved out 
in Canada. 

“Well, maybe. Had you noticed those 
rough looking characters, Miss Herbst?” 
Dobbs ‘insisted, speaking to Minna half 
way across thé cabin. 

“No, I hadn’t,” she replied almost in- 
audibly, conscious of the curious and 
amused glances of the other passengers. 

“Well, perhaps you are not acquainted 
with the appearance of rough charac- 
ters—he, he!” 

Vexed beyond endurance, Minna rose 
and walked to the deck. The girls did 
not follow her. Ruby was growing sleepy 
after her good meal, and Helen evidently 
had hopes that Burleigh might return to 
the cabin. 

Minna saw Burleigh and Beall standing 
at the rail, closely scanning the faces of 
the few passengers who boarded the boat 
at Kelley’s Island. A few boxes of grapes 
were loaded, and the steamer swung away 
from the wharf and took a course straight 
for the entrance of Sandusky Bay. 

Minna could see that Burleigh ‘and Beall 
were greatly excited. They took a few 
steps toward the after-deck, then turned 
back. Burleigh approached Minna and 
stood beside her casually, as tho merely 
looking at the receding wharf. 

“You haven’t had any further word 
from Sandusky, I suppose?” he inquired in 
a low voice, not looking at her. 

“No, I haven’t heard anything,” she 
answered in the safhe way. 

“Well, I’ve no doubt your word from 
your father is still all right. But we were 
to have been joined here by a man from 
Coles, to let us know the latest news as 
to how he has things arranged on the 
gunboat. And the fellow hasn’t come.” 

“What were you planning to do?” 

“Seize the Parsons and use her in at- 
tacking the Michigan.” 

“Seize the Parsons!” Involuntarily, 
Minna turned toward him, but, instantly 


turned away again and stared intently — 


off across the water. 
(Continued next week) 
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_ moving and to get settled again. 


of bad luck with early 
_ Ported. —R. FE. Apple. 
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ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—Slim bumps up against an old acquaintance 
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HE SAID, 


“SAY You FAT 
BOOB! CANT 
You WATCH 
WHERE YOURE 

ORIVIN'?” 







































g Fresh From the Country | 


1OWA 


Northwestern—Clay County, March 17— 
After spending the winter in California 
and the west, I have return to the bést 
looking state of the eleven of which I 
drove thru. Weather has been warm this 
week and side roads are in bad‘ shape. 
Stock has come thru the winter in good 
shape, and there seems to be plenty of 
feed on hand. Very few cattle have been 
fed here this winter, and feeding hogs 
are pretty well shipped out. More sheep 
being kept on the farms than ever before. 
Ten days of good weather will find many- 
in the fields.—G. W. Barnard. 

Southern—Wapello County, March 12— 
Weather warm and moist; looks like rain. 
Early fall wheat looks good; late wheat 
poo. New grass seedings seem to be 
all right yet. Stock doing well, with little 
sickness. Seed oats scarce and high. 
Moving about all done.—Stanley Curtis. 

Southeastern—Van Buren County, Mar. 
9—We have had beautiful weather up to 
the 7th, when a rain started and it is 
stil raining. The roads are very bad; 
the mail carrier went yesterday in a car 
but had to be pulled out with a team. 
Farmers buying seed oats at 67 cents. 
Wool buyers are contracting wool at 40 
cents. Breeding ewes are selling as high 
as $15 per head. Horses and cattle of all 
kinds are high. Cream is high. Eggs 22 
cents. A great many are talking Lowden 
for president. Farmers are looking for- 
‘ward to better times and a good crop. 
-P. B. B. 

Western—Guthrie County, March 17— 
The wealther for the past week has been 
cold, without snow or rain, so the roads 
are good. A great deal of sickness; the 
schools are closed. Farmers busy get- 
ting out manure. Acreage of small grain 
will be increased and more grass seed 
will be sown. Early chicks and pigs do- 
ing finely. Some grain going to market. 
—HEllis Rogers. 

Southeastern—Washington County, Mar. 


| 45—Good rains in the last ten days. Farm- 


ers are caring for livestock and preparing 
for spring work. Corn of good quality is 
being shipped in at prices ranging from 
85 cents to $1 per bushel. Livestock mar- 
kets are not encouraging. Eggs are sell- 
ing at 23 cents. The dairy interests in 
this neighborhood are being extended. 
Cows and chickens are taking a larger 
place on the farms.—J. J. McConnell. 
Southwestern—Page County, March 5— 
We are surely having nice weather for 
Stock 
looks good, and of course they should. 
Feeding is getting a little short, and had 
we had a hard winter it would have been 
very scarce. Corn is sellling at 90 cents, 
Oats 50 to 55 cents, alfalfa hay $18, tim- 
othy (baled), $12, clover $15. Quite a 
few farmers are breaking stalks, and the 


_ Weather is very favorable for spring work. 


Farmers are having good luck with the 
spring pigs that have arrived.—C. A. 
Wagaman. 





ILLINOIS 
Northeastern—Clark County, March 12 
ty per cent of the wheat is dead. 
Abandoned wheat land will be seeded to 
oats, soybeans and corn, probably most 


‘of it to oats. Corn $1 to $1.15 and good 


Demand for 
Lamb crop good. A lot 
spring pigs re- 


corn scarce at any price. 
800d dairy cows. 





NEBRASKA 
Southeastern—Nemaha County, March 9 


March began with windy weather, al- 


warm, and has continued windy. On 

lay, March 8, we had a@ light rain. 
temperature is higher this month, 
ung as high,as. 66. Hogs and cattle 
Still being shipped, and also hay. Hay 
ns cheap here. -Spring work has be- 
Stalks being cut. A flock of robins 
been seen, telling us that spring is 


” 





here. Prices—Hogs $7.90, cattle $15.50 
highest, cream 46 cents, eggs 23 cents in 
trade, corn 79 cents, wheat $1.20.—Lillie 
Smith. 


MISSOURI 

Central—Pettis County, March 15—The 
weather conditions are good. Oat sowing 
began last week; will likely be completed 
by the 17th. Low price of hay is causing 
meadows to be plowed for a corn crop. 
Hog prices are below cost to producers 
under normal conditions. Late sown 
wheat has suffered. Early sown wheat is 
generally thrifty. Quite a little corn sell- 
ing at 75 to 82 cents. Cattle on feed are 
doing well. Garden work began March 5. 
This week finds the work very general.— 
W. D. Wade. 

Central—Moniteau County, March 16— 
Ideal spring weather prevailing the last 
two weeks; ‘somewhat cooler today. Oat 
sowing practically finished. About the 
average acreage being sown. Oats selling 
at 65 to 67 cents. Public sales over. Little 
change of land. Practically no moving. 
Late sowing of fall wheat not showing 
very well. 
potatoes planted.—A. Reader. 

South-Central—Webster County, March 
38—In our February report we said that 
the early sown wheat was in good shape, 
but that the later sown fields had been 
killed by the hard freeze in December. It 
now seems to be worse than I reported it 
then. In this section most of the wheat, 
they say, is dead. The weather is very 
favorable this week for warm work; farm- 
ers are sowing oats, planting potatoes, 
and some are making garden. The indi- 
cations are now that a larger acreage of 
soybeans will be planted, as a number of 
farmers have lost their grass seeding by 
the hard freeze last December. Livestock 
has wintered well. This section is going 
into dairying more. Cows are bringing 
good ‘prices. At sales horses and mules 
are bringing fair to good prices this 
spring.—J. C. Preston. ° 

Northern—Randolph County, March 16— 
Oat sowing going at full blast. Seed oats 
72 cents per bushel, shipped in. Some 
few are breaking corn ground. Most 
farmers_have planted some potatoes. Seed 
potatoes, $1.75 to $2 per bushel. Wheat 
looks brown and spotted. Grass has start- 
ed some. Most stock came thru the win- 
ter looking well. Eggs 20 cents, corn $1, 
hens 18 cents.—W. H. Bagby. 

Northern—Adair County, March 16— 
Many farmers have begun to sow oats, 
and some are plowing sod, and so it looks 
as if we were going to have an early 
spring once more. There was more than 
the usual amount of moving among rent- 
ers this spring. A few farms have been 
taken over by loan companies. Many 
farmers are buying, corn on borrowed 
money, and if they fail on a crop this 
year, there are going to be many more 
courthouse door sales. Many farm sales 
for this season of the year. Eggs 23 
cents, cream 42 cents.—Earl J. Watkins. 


KANSAS 


Northern—Smith County, Mar. 15—Nice 
weather, and a dandy rain, turning into 
a wet snow. Wheat is looking fine and 
ground wet and in great shape. Busy 
sowing oats. Plenty of feed, and stock 
doing well. Any number of ricks of feed 
will be held over for next year. Corn 75 
cents, cream 46 cents, eggs 27 cents.— 
Harry Saunders, 

Southeastern—Crawford County, March 
17—Fields are very wet. Had an inch of 
rain the 14th, two inches of snow the 
15th, and three inches of snow the 16th, 
which drifted some, and a good deal of 
the snow melted, making much slush. 
Most people are done sowing oats, and I 
guess the rest soon will be. Some did not 
sow, as seed oats are 85 cents, and it 
has been hard to find dry weather enough 
to sow. Grass and wheat were getting 
green before the snow. Most wheat looks 


Roads in fine condition. Many | 





good. Corn 80 to 85 cents, oats 50 cents, 


cream 45 cents, light hogs $7.70. Stock 


doing well.—H. Shaw. - 





MINNESOTA 

Southwestern—Lyon County, March 11— 
Somewhat like spring. Saw one robin, 
and ducks flying‘north. Less brood sows 
than in 1927. No cattle on feed. Some 
corn to pick yet. Milk cows selling at 
$100 or better. Butterfat 47 cents, eggs 
21 cents, hogs $7.50—H. F. Babcock. 

Southeastern—Mower County, March 16 
—Roads are drying nicely. Blackbirds 
and robins, ducks and geese and sea gulls 
in large numbers give us promise of an 
early spring. A number of quit-farming 
sales. One sale of 160 acres at $25 per 
acre reported. Wheat and rye not look- 
ing the best. Many less brood sows kept. 
Horses bringing only fair prices, at $198 
for team.—C. L. Wood. 





VEGETABLE OILS AND HOG 
PRODUCTION 


Oscar G. Mayer, president of the Insti- 
tute of Meat Packers, in a recent dis- 
cussion of pork prices, said: 

“A problem of vital interest relates to 
the production of the type of animal that 
is best suited to the demand of consum- 
ers. It obviously is wasteful to produce 
an animal which does not meet fully the 
market demand. Let us examine the 


‘status of the contemprorary American 


hog and the lard he produces. 

“The development of the hydrogenation 
process has permitted the production in 
enormous quantities of” vegetable substi- 
tutes for animal fats, chiefly lard. These 
vegtable fats, such as cottonsed oil, co- 
coanut oil, palm oil, olive oil, soybean 
oil, etc., are produced very cheaply and 
are shipped_in increasing volume in world 
commerce. 

“As a consequence of the development 
of these cheaper substitutes, lard and fats 
accumulate faster than they sell. The 
price of lard is always affected by the 
supply of the vegetable substitutes. For 
protracted periods, last year for example, 
loose rendered lard sold under the price 
of live hogs. 

“Along with the effect of the substi- 
tutes, consider the unwillingness of the 
public to eat fat attached to lean meat. 
The packing industry is each year re- 
moving more and more fat from the pork 
cuts it offers the public, putting this fat 
into the lard tank. Yet women, children, 
and even men fastidiously remove every 
remaining vestige of fat from a piéce of 
boiled or broiled ham, or from a pork 
chop. 

“The increase in sedentary work and 
the diminution of hard labor may have 
something to do with this aversion to 
fat, or it may be due to the universal 
yearning for a more supple contour. At 
any rate, lean meat is the style, and, in 
my opinion, this is due for no early 
change.” 





GOOD WOOL PRICES PROMISED 


The outlook for wool appears favorable. 
Supplies abroad are light, foreign mar- 
kets continue strong, domestic prices of 
wool are below the tariff differential from 
foreign prices, and no further recession in 
general business conditions seems. prob- 
able in the. near future. 

The average price received by producers 
in the United States was 30.7 cents for 
the year, as compared with 32.5 cents in 
1926 and 38.5 cents in 1925. Domestic 
prices showed considerable strength dur- 
ing the last half of 1927, with an upward 
trend. 

The absence of violent price fluctuations 
thruout the past year and the satisfac- 
tory clearance of manufactured goods in- 
dicate that the wool textile manufactur- 
ing industry has regained confidence in 
the stability of wool prices. 

While imports of combing and clothing 
wool during the first eleven months of 
1927 were 62,000,000 pounds below the 
same period in 1926, consumption by re- 
porting mills was 31,000,000 pounds 
greater. 

Foreign markets thruout the year con- 
tinued active with keen competition at 








practically all the colonial and London 
sales, and prices for practically all grades 
advanced thruout the - year. Notwith- 
standing the lack of active competition 
from the United Kingdom and the United 
States last year, other important wool 
consuming countries readily absorbed the 
quantities offered at sale points, altho 
wool prices constantly advanced. 

World wool production during the past 
four years has been on the upward swing 
of the cycle, but the per capita produc- 
tion for the period 1923-26 was less for 
the pre-war period, 1909-1913, when total 
production was at the peak of that cycle. 
(Prices of the better grades of colonial 
wools at London have advanced relative- 
ly more than have the lower grades and 
have averaged higher than the index of 
average wholesale prices as compared with 
the pre-war average, and the keenest de- 
mand has therefore been felt for the finer 
grades. 

All statistical information indicates that 
wool is in a firm position. It must be 
remembered, however, that wool prices 
could be influenced by factors which can 
not be measured statistically. 


TRADE STANDARDS 


The American Stockmen’s Supplies As- 
sociation met in Omaha recently. This as- 
sociation is made up of manufacturers of 
stock powders, medicated feeds, disinfec- 
tants, dips and insecticides. The follow- 
ing standards of practice were reaffirmed: 

“To make and sell only such products 
as are honest in purpose, honest in man- 
ufacture and honest in sale. 

“To make no representations, directly 
or indirectly, that are not strictly in ac- 
cordance with the facts. 

“To regaird our business as an oppor- 
tunity for service. 

“To safeguard the interest and promote 
the success of the consumers of our prod- 
ucts in.every way possible, and to compel 
our representatives to deal with customers 
and prospective customers only in an hon- 
orable and fair manner.” 








NEW CORN BORER BULLETIN 


With a view to aiding farmers in the 
areas now infested by the corn borer, or 
likely soon to be infested, the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
published a summary of the available in- 
formation bearing on the problems, giv- 
ing particular attention to the lessons 
learned and desirable practice’ indicated 
in the 1927 campaign against this insect. 
This is available for distribution as 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1562-F, “Farm Practices 
Under Corn Borer Conditions,” and may 
be obtained upon application to the de- 
partment at Washington. 














Cultivate With KOVAR 
This Spring 


You will like the new Master KOVAR 
‘because it does a thorough job of culti- 
vating and is sure death to quack and all 
noxious weed growths. The Master KOVAR 
prepares a wonderful seed bed quicker and 
easier than any machine on the market. 


Ask your KOVAR dealer or write us for 
complete information for this season’s 


work, 
J. J. KOVAR CO. 


OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE Coe Oe ce WITH SRG-WAR 











ND WITH LAST YEA 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 


study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 148 per cent of pre-war and 105 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Hogs, 
corn, wheat, oats, eggs, hides and copper 
are decidedly below the general price 
level. In most cases the failure of these 
commodities to advance aS much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 



































of pre-war. 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

JULY HOG PRICES — With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, July lard now indi- 
cates a price of $8.96 for heavy hogs at 
Chicago next July. July rib sides in- 
dicate a price of $8.39 for heavy hogs 
next July. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures "show 
the percentage for the week ending 
March 38, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 92 per cent, grain 122 per 
cent, livestock 100 per cent, lumber 94 
per cent, ore 85 per cent, and miscel- 
aneous merchandise 106 pér cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
4814c, week before 48%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 23%4c, week before 23\4c; eggs, 























































































































fresh firsts, last week 27c, week before 
GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 27%c; ducks, last week 28c, week before 
nae mS 28c; fat hens, last week 26c, week be- 
o2S} os | fore 25c. 
we EE whim 
8 rae Ss Rise 
BER Faq FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
3 8CL oon Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
52°152° | but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
RAZ} Aa2 | week at $1.01%. These bonds are par at 
Fisher’s index number ...... | 148 105 hd ee and the yield to 1957 Js 4.00 
CATTLE—At Chicago 

i,300-pound fat cattle ...... 172) 121 LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 169 119 Liverpool—Last week $12.85, week be- 

Canners and cutters ........ 153 118 | fore $13.01. Chicago—Last week $11.27, 

Re Ss peer e 191 134 | week before $11.32. 

HOGS—At Chicago 

Heavy hoOgS ..cccccccccccces _ 98 74 9 

Light hogs ...... i naceeus 9/2 The Week’s Markets 

PIS occcccccccvcccs eocccdoves 

Sows @ough) ............0. 85 68 CATTLE 

SHEEP—At Chicago > 

(Rie Bek A Ea aS a ep > Sent wat Oo 

WOOL AND HIDES ¢| &| 2 
i Sy Nn 
Quarter blood wool at Boston| 172| 124 z = [on 
Light cow hides at Chicago.| 146) 158 6 6 vy; 
GRAIN | Med. and heavy wt. beef 
At Chicago— steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) 

Corn, No. 2 mixed ...cocccce 151 133 Choice and prime— 2 

Oats, No. 2 white ....... 129 122 Last week ........+00. 14.00 14.62/14.12 

Wheat, No. 2 red pic caranoas ate ty Ph cm before weccocece 14.62/15.38/14.75 

oe a ee ces Sieh RAMNML-s asbnesnwnins 13.12/13.75/13.00 

AR a as TE Se ee 153 148 Week before ...eeeee- 13.62/14.50)13.50 

NIN ois e's Scien eign a ainsi amnion 126| 136 Medium— 

== Last week .....eeeeees{11.38/12.12/11.42 

MILL-FEEDS e Week ‘before .....0..../11.62/12.25/11.30 

Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 163 134 5 eat eR 

Linseed meal, at Milwaukee 158 105 ligne clas ec te yt He heed 

Bran, at Kansas City ....... 164 141 Light weight beef ‘steers : ; : 

Shorts, at Kansas City ..... 158) 130 (1,100 Ibs. down)— 

HAY Choice and prime— 
Last week .......0+..-.)13.75/14.12/14.00 

No. 1 timothv, at Chicago... os 87 Week before ...... «. -(14.12/14.88/14.38 

No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 143 120 Medium and good— | 

LOGE WEEK. oc ccccvccvse 11.62]12.62/11.75 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS Week before ......... 11.88|12.88/11.88 

Butter, at Chicago ...... 146} 101 Common— 

Clever seed, at Toledo ...... 175 : 63 Last eT eT re 9.00} 9.88 8.88 

Timothy seed, at Chicago.... 50 67 Week before .........| 9.00) 9.88) 8.75 

Cotton, gh York ..cccess 1 aa — cattle— 

Eggs, at eee eifers— . 

SE Ec : Last week ...c.e+sees-{11.38/12.12/11.62 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago Week before .........{11.50/12.12/11.50 
92 Cows— 
67 EMMGE WORE Sn cekcnscces 10.25/10.88/10.50 
27 a before .........{/10.62/11.00/10.50 
ulls— 
82 Last week ......s.000- 8.00] 9.12) 8.38 
Week before .........{ 8.50] 9.38] 8.30 
Canners and cutters— 
Ps ree 5.62] 5.50] 5.62 
129 Week before ......... 5.88| 5.92! 5.62 
125 | Stockers and feeders— 
121 I WORE... <0 6.0.5 6:0-9'0 on 11.88)11.75/11.62 
127 Week before ......... 11.78/11.75/11.88 
NE Ce eh s ais Wh ow aesen eu 110} 9116 HOGS 
September bis buwaecaecn «Waid 108 107 Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 

me gd si - 101 Last week -......esee. 7.75| 8.05| 7.82 
July 22 a5] 102 | yp geek Before “aos: -+| 7.65) 7.90) 7.70 
URIOE «sya xaconnnsins oes hoa Ws pple ae Oe ee 
May, 106 94 Week before ......... 7.85| 8.10] 7.85 
+ ec ahaaneas ge dane it: $4 | Light (150-200  Ibs.j— 

“Ss cind Rg Ae aaa. Ge aeneiaaie Ss Last week ....... ie 7.88) 8.20] 8.08 

ae Ra ee cos eo oe 104 77 | 13 me ehee cise ig6 its.) 7.75| 8.08) 7.92 
ig ights - Ss. 

[iS AEP RRR ERE 263) -_ 39 Laat Well =...<-.0n0,< 7.52| 7.62| 7.88 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 3 s he cage _— : cd0ee%en 7.48| 7.48] 7.72 

Coke, at Connellsville ....... a Mk eee capieiee aed 

Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 116 89 (250 Ibs. up)— 

Copper, at New York ....... 87} 105 Last week ...... Seat 6.82] 7.28] 6.75 

renee petroleum, at N. York; 141 89 Week before .........| 6.88] 7.12! 6.75 
umber— < 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- deg eo gee Kae fes tier 7.00| 7.12 

ington) «2.26... coef 171 94 Week before ...cceceeleeee+| 6-72] 7.00 
Yellow Pine (southern) Stock pigs— 
— x Pine J — aoe. 166 98 Last week ...c..eeeee.| 6.50].-...| 7.00 

ellow Pine (southern 
Ix6 and 2 B (finish)... 183 85 Week before ......... 6.5Q).....| 6.75 
5G in eee ks ob 5 Spe as 139 96 SHEEP \ 
FINANCIAL — nag ages Serer, 
: medium to prime— 

Bank clearings, per capita, Last <7 eect ies 15.58/16.18]15.25 
outside of New York,. Week before ......... 15.22/15.88/14.95 
month of February ccoses . 223 102 Lambs, culls and common 

Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, Lawt Week ©.06cec3.55 a. 13.00/13.92/12.00 

a, 2 Ras = st tee eeeeeees yee 208 Week before peateceee 12.62/13.38/11.75 

Railroad stocks .............. mwa) cae 

Bg oo as yee anes 332 Eo eo 
ee BION. Sve cise ne i 

R&ILROAD RATES — Freight rates on | Ewes, medium to choice— eee a 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are St week .....c000. «| 8.42] 8.75] 8.00 
149 ag’ cent of pre-war normal, and on Week before ....... «+| 8.40] 8.70] 8.00 
eattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- | Feeder lambs, medium to 
age railroad workman is now gettin choice— 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared Last week. ............/15.58/16.18 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per Week before ......... 14.75/15.00 


cent of the pre-war normal. 
FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 




















(NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


At 150 per cent, farm-hand. 
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- ° 
3 2 oo 
Ae 
3 & 
oes ie ed 
Mixed clover, No. 1— 
ie Rees arepun, Neareeer 17.00 
NERS MOTO a vackccaleoe ylnsces 17.00 
Timothy, No. 1— 
DUBE WOEK <0 cnet cc ccsselecess ...{17.00 
SEC CERO oo ce dcovshewrntices's 17.00 
Alfalfa, choice— 
BOM 5 ead woes «.-/20.50/26.50 
Week before ......... 20.50/26.50 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week ......+. e+e |19.50/24.25 
Week before .....,.../19.50/24.25 
Alfalfa, standard— 
ee ee eee 17.00/22.00 
Week before ...... -.+|17.00/22.00 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Se ee 12.50/18.25 
Week before ......... 12.50/18.25 
Oat straw— 
ES WES ves cesnsvnes 7.50) 6.25/10.50 
Week before ......... 7.50} 6.25|10.50 
GRAIN 
2] g 
° e é 
8 2 © 
gi} a| #8] 2 
zi] e!] 8] 3B 
oO ° M A 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ..../1.01 9314] .94. 
Week before ../1.00%/ .92 91% 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week -97%4| .91%! .9116] .90% 
Week before 97%4| .89%| .8946] .90 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ....| .93%] .89 -891%4| .88 
ene before -933g| .8714| .87%4| .87% 
ats— 
Last week ....| .5856/ .5916] .57%4| .57%4 
Week before -60%4| .58%| .60 57% 
Barley— 
Last week ....| .94%! .8814| .88 
lt sca before ..{1.02%4] .89 -89 
ye— 
Last week ..../1.18%/1.08 [1.06 
Week before ../1.19 [1.09 [1.06% 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ....j1. 1.33 |1.44 |1.29 
Week before ../1.39%/1.35 [1.44 [1.28 
FEEDS 
> n * 
o ie Oe 3 
oO 
a CO; eds _ 
e|¢/e}s]} ¥ 
= FS = * n § 
= s = oO a 
a}tMiala} o 
Bran— | 
Last week....{/39.25/36-25/36.25/38.00 
Week before. .|37.00/35.00/34.50/36.00 
Shorts— 
- Last week....{38.25!37.00/35.75/39.00 
Week before. .|37.25/35.00/34.75/38.00 
Hominy feed— 
Last week... .|36.50)....ls.oe- 35.00 
Week before. .(35.50|.....[..... 35.00 
Linseed meal 
(oO. p.)— 
Last week....{51.75]..... 48.75 
Week before. ./51.00)...../48.25 
Cottonseed (41 is 
per cent)— 
Last week..../49.00 
Week before. ./49.00 
Tankage 
Last week....]..... 60.00]..... 65.00|65.00 
Week before..|..... 60.00f..... 65.00/65.00 
Gluten— 
DBE WREIE. C cc loue s eteos sa tks-oc olvmoe s 38.70 
Bf es Se ER SR Ses re 38.70 




















*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 


















































1928 | 1927] 1926 | 1925 
March 9 .......- 9814} .74%4| .7814/1.24 
March 10 ........ 7 | 73%] .7854 11.2456 
BERTON ES svncpens 9814! .7434| .7816/1.25% 
Match 13... 0.2.5: 99) | .74%4| .7854/1.18%6 
MaPON 16 i ct cs .99%| .74 -783411.18% 
March 15 ........ -9934| .7356| .78 1.18% 

CHICAGO HOG PRICES 

1928 | 1927] 1926 | 1925 
March 9. .ccess. 8.05! 11.60] 12.05] 13.75 
March 10 ........ 8.15! 11.60] 12.15] 13.65 
MERTON 12 eee us 8.25] 11.55] 12.05] 13.95 
March 13 ........ 8.45{ 11.60| 12.20] 14.25 
March 14 ......0. 8.30} 11.50] 11.95| 14.30 
March 15 ........ 8.25] 11.30] 12.00] 14.15 








ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 corn at Buenos Aires sold last 
week for 85%c for May corn, week before 
835¢c for May corn. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 5lc, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 22%4c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $16.75, 
and cotton at New York 19.2c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 84c 
for new No. 3 shelled and 82c for new 
a°3 4 yellow shelled, oats 52%c, wheat 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the second week in 
March were 11,955,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 26,360,000 pounds for the week 
before and 7,555,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
second week in March were 3,845,000 
pounds, as compared with 5,889,000 pounds 
the week before and 4,288,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 





——— 


Livestock Receip(s and Prices 


Hog prices are 66 per cent of the ten. 
year average, as contrasted with 118 per 
cent for fat cattle, 89 per cent for sheep 
and 104 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average. for re. 
ceipts and prices as they have prevaileg 
week by week for the past eight weeks, 
Each’ week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating -aill seasonal bias. 




















































*HOGS 
ee 
»~ ~~ 
a abe 
a n 
Ob e's 
Bw) BF) & 
82] 3s] se 
26 Os | <t 
= Moly a 
January 20 to 26 ......... 107{ 122] “ae 
January 27 to Feb. 2 106} 120) 7% 
February 3to 9.... 109; 131) 69 
February 10 to 16 ........ 126} 141) 69 
February 17 to 23 ........ 117} 136) — 68 
February 24 to March 1..} 105) 113) 67 
EEO a kO- & Speedo seep 117} 135] 5 
pO AE oe | eee 211] 115] = ¢& 
TCATTLE 
January 20 to 26 ......... 77 71] 199 
January 27 to Feb. 2.... 93 93] 128 
February 3to 9.... 92 721 139 
February 10 to 16 .. 98 81) 122 
February 17 to 23 ........ 87 80| 124 
February 24 to March 1.. 71 76| 122 
mrarch “2: (6-6 vcccie cess 79 76} 119 
March 9 £0 16-4. c.cccs6 83 78] 118 
tSHEEP 
January 20 to 26 ......6:. 92 86 11 
January 27 to Feb. 115} 86] 39 
February 3to 9... 104 92) 90 
February 10 to 16... 123} 105; 94 
February 17 t60 38. 2.3.3.3 114 97 92 
February 24 to March 1..| 117] 111 99 
PARTON a LOO cs vas orees 99 73 90 
Maran 9 30-45: ni «6sc<ee 97 80 89 
tLAMBS 
Jatritary 20 06.26 <ck. cace 92 86! 89 
January 27 to Feb. 2....}] 115 86} 94 
February 3 to es 104 92| 101 
February 10 to 16... 123] 105] 104 
February 17 to 23 ........ 114 97| 108 
February 24 to March 1..| 117} 111] 103 
WERRCN e-kO Os Coaewncts 99 73) 101 
Maren 5 toO 18 .....cssi0 97 80| 104 

















*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

*Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

tShep and lamb receipts are combined. 

IMPORTS OF SOYBEAN PRODUCTS 


In 1926, the United States imported 
about 31,000,000 pounds of soybean oil, 
43,000,000 pounds of soybean cake, and 
4,000,000 pounds of the beans. 


Buy Safety 
With Your 
Investments 


There are enough uncer- 
tainties in life without ecarry- 
ing them over into the field of 
one’s investments. When you 
buy bonds, it pays to make 
sure of safety. 














You can be certain of doing 
this only when you buy se- 
lected securities offered by a 
reliable house — for example, 
this one. Every bond we offer 
is thoroughly investigated be- 
fore you see it on our list. 
Use your shears today on the 
coupon below. 


George M. Bechtel & Co. 
Bechtel Bldg., Davenport, Ia.: 
Please send me, without obliga- 
tion, full information about the 
safe bonds you are now offering 
to Iowa investors. , 


Name 





oO. 
BECHTEL BLDG-DAVENPORT [OWA 
Established 1891 .- 
Towa’s Oldest and Largest Rond House 














Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 
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lowa Yield Test Trophy Winner 
1925—1926—1927 
Hi-Bred Corn has won this cup in bt 


competition, and, in addition, 3 Go 
Medals and 10 Blue Ribbons—all for 


hi-yield. This record has never been 
equaled. H. A. Wallace and his 
associates have worked and are 


working to make Hi-Bred Corn su- 
preme. Ask your county agent to 
write to Joe Robinson, at Ames, for 
yield test records giving official results 
with Hi-Bred Corn. Remember, we sell 
the only Hi-Bred on the market. Every 
ear we sell is from a detasseled stalk. 
Corn planting begins in 5 weeks. You 
have no time to lose. Write for prices 
at once to 
J. J. NEWLIN 


Sales Manager Hi-Bred Corn Company 
(The man who grows the corn) 


GRIMES, |OWA 


Nine Miles N. W. Des Moines, on lowa 
Primary No. 7 

















GOLDEN KING SEED CORN 


First in Northern Section, Iowa State Corn 
Yield Test for 1927, and averaged first place 
for past five years. Has proved to be the 
earliest maturing variety and showing the 
lowest moisture content when picked. Yielded 
6.3 bu. in District No. 2 and 11 bu. in District 
3, above samples actually taken from farmers’ 
corn planter boxes. Write now for prices and 
information. 

WM. McARTHUR, Mason City, Ia., R. F. D.5 


SEE D co R N Euotonse sour yields 


by planting Joslin’s 

Yellow Dent, matures 110 days, also Joslin’s 90 
to 100 day Yellow Dent, and Silver King (white) 
matures 100 to 110 days. They give high yields 
and will mature best quality corn. The result of my 
Myears selecting and breeding, makes them best 
dependable varieties, now successfully grown in 
every county in Iowa. The corn you should plant, 
disease free, early picked tests 95 to 97%, 15 days ap- 
Lhe test, satisfaction guaranteed or money refun- 
shelled and free. 


ly_graded $3.50 bushel, 
SQUARE DEAL SEED FARM ~ 
Allen Joslin 








money by_ bi fro: . Biggest 
nay by, buying from oe. Bi value 2 
Iowa Clover. Also Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, 
farm seeds. , gprices save 
page cata , bide, an 
‘and nursery line. Write now to seed h 4 
WV SEED OO. Box3oa OLARINDA, 1OWA 


CLOVER'6: 





me 


lk 


A Fireproof and Weather- 
proof Garage Erected ina 
Few Hours at Low Cost! 


Now-you may have the finest garage at the low- 
@st cost. These famous all-metal garages and 
buildings are the last word in permancy, beauty 
and economy. Heavily galvanized sheet-steel 
sections and all necessary parts are shipped to 
you together with complete instructions how to 
erect. Perfect fit guaranteed. This type of con- 
struction approved by state board of agriculture. 
Write for free booklet and blue prints giving full 

Tiption of al!-steel garages, hog sheds, brood- 
{ng houses, machinery buildings, ete. 


! To each farmer who answers this ad- 
i Piriges anand oad — - pee 
and practical gift absoiutely without 
“——————— ‘charge or obligation. 
ZACHAR ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Highley Building Cedar Rapids, lowa 














LAND OPENING 


The Great Northern Railway will build 
4 75-mile branch in Northern Montana 

uS year, opening a million acres. Set- 
tlers will get the benefit of a $2,000,000 
improvement—200,000 acres for sale on 
al terms. Write for FREE BOOK. 


Ww Homeseékers’ Excursions. 


: E. Cc. LEEDY 
Dept. 507 St. Paul, Minn. 

































Rotary Harrows 


for Plows makes a per- 
fect seed bed. Harrow 
as you grow, 

Gang size $15.00 

Tractor gang 

size - - - $18.00 
CIRCULAR FREE 
Remit to 


nal Harrow Co., LeRoy, Illinois 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“The way some folks drive, it 
looks as if they wanted to have 
their accident quickly and get it 
over with.” 








AFTER THE ROUND-UP 

In the early days of the World war, the 
officer in charge of a British post deep 
in the heart of Africa, received a wireless 
message from _ his chief: 

“War declared. Arrest all enemy aliens 
in your district.” 

A few days later the ¢hief received this 
communication: 

“Have arrested seven Germans,” three 
Belgians, four Spaniards, five Frenchmen, 
a couple of Swedes, an Argentinian and 
an American. Please inform me wkom we 
are at war with.” 


GOOD DOG! 

Here is a new dog story: 

A tradesman owns a small dog which 
he has trained to carry his letters from 
the door to the bedroom. The other 
morning the dog arrived with three let- 
ters, one of which had been chewed to 
a pulp. The man nervously opened the 
two and found they contained checks. 
What had the other contained? The poor 
man had a great fright until he found 
one corner of the destroyed letter intact. 
On it were the words: “Income Tax, 
Private.”’ 


AN OLD FAVORITE 
Sentimental Caller: “And does your 
daughter play any of the songs of yes- 
terday?” 
Proud Mother: “Indeed, she does. Dar- 
ling, play ‘Valencia’ for Mr, Elder.” 


IT WOULD BE ONE 
MeTntosh: “De ye ken, O’Flannigan, 
th’ name o’ th’ show where the Scotsman 
knocks out a gang o’ Irish?” 
O’Flannigan: ‘Sure, an’ that’s asey— 
‘The Miracle.’ ” 


AND SO ON—— 

Wifie (teasingly): ‘Do you’ know, 
George, you looked awfully foolish when 
you proposed to me.” 

‘George: ‘‘Well, very likely I was.” 


Bill: “Don’t you think the violinist’s 
obligato is very beautiful?” 
Jim: “Can’t tell. Wait till she turns 





around.” 
Hubby: “Any callers while I was 
away?” 
Wifey: “Only one. A young man called 


and tried to sell me an aspidistra, but he 
went away when I told him the family 
wasn’t musical.” 


WELL, STYLES ARE CHANGING 

Flapper: “Pd like to try on that rose 
dress in the window.” 

Clerk: “Sorry, miss, but that’s a lamp 
shade,” 


IN SUSPENSE 
‘“‘Now, Robert, have you found out the 
meaning of” ‘quandary’?” 
“Yes’m. Pa says it’s when a man tells 


“his wifé-a story and he doesn’t know 


whether she believes it or not.’ 


RECEIVING INSTRUCTIONS 


A young ‘woman who seemed to be hav- 
ing her first experience in a bank, ap- 
proached the window of a paying teller 
and gave him a large check which she 
wanted to cash. 

“How do you wish the money?” the 
teller inquired. 

“Oh,” replied the young woman in con- 
fusion, “T’ll just hold out my hand and 
you om put the money in it.” 


PARAPHRASED 

To test their knowledge of English, the 
native students in a Chinese Christian 
eollege were asked to give in their own 
language the meaning of certain phrases, 
including, “Out of sight, out of mind.’ 
One of them summed up the situation in 
two words: “Invisible, insane.” 


NOT SO GOOD 


Mother: ‘What sort of a man is this 
fiance of yours?” 
Daughter: ‘‘Well, mother, he says he 


has always wanted a good home © 





Mother: “I like the sound of that.” 
Daughter: “And he likes ours very 
much.” 


LOGICAL AT LEAST 


It was dusk when she stopped at the 
roadside filling station. 

“fT want a quart of red oil,” she said. 

“Are you sure you want red oil?’ the 
‘ service man asked. . 

“Certainly,” came her reply. ‘My tail- 
light has gone out.” 




















A Million a Day 
for Taxes 


Most farmers have experienced 
increases in their tax bills in re- 
cent years. So have the railroads. 


The railroads in 1916 paid 
$429,000 a dayin taxes. In 1927 
they paid $1,066,000a day. Their 
1927 taxes were two and one-half 
times as much as their 1916 taxes. 


The increase in railway taxes 
has far exceeded the increase in 
railway investment. The invest- 
ment in railway property in 1927 
was 40 per cent greater than in 
1916, but railway taxes were 150 
per cent greater. 


The money which the railroads 
as a whole had left after paying 
their operating expenses and taxes 
was about the same in 1927 asin 
1916, despite their increased in- 
vestmentin property. Thewestern 
roads actually had less in 1927 
than in 1916, notwithstanding 
their increased investment in 
property. 


Railway taxes must of course be 
paid out of money that is collect- 
ed from the public in the form of 
freightand passengerrates. Taxes 
therefore must be taken into con- 
sideration in making rates. 


The railroads want their farmer 
patrons to know how taxes affect 
railway earnings and railway 
rates. ‘ 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 


























SEED GORN 





SEED CORN 


but on individual farms. This clearly proves that Increase Pe Bias from 5 to 15 bushels per acre 


A A N comes thru with high yield records, 
not only in the state und county tests 


TH BLENDED SEED CORN. 
Every bushel grown from pure bred, disease free, 
high yielding strains; dried in our two five-story 
drying plants—largest in the world. Reserve your 
seed early; avoid disa intment. Hundreds were 
too late last year. Send for beautiful, illustrated 
FREE catalog. Select your seed; we'll ship when 


Black’s Yellow Dent is not an accident but the result 
of 19 years of careful breeding and selection. The 
weather was very favorable last season which en- 
abled us to get a nice lot of choice seed Hung up 
early: the best we have ever had: strong vitality and 
free from disease. Gets ripe 8 to 10 days earlier than 
Reid’s Dent. Growing Black’s Yellow Dent means you want it. 
bigger returns for you from every acre and still no 

more work. Write a card today for free descriptive W. T. AINSWORTH & SONS 
circular and reduced prices. Also Manchu Soy Beans Dept. 15 Mason City, 

for sale. CLYDE BLACK, DALLAS GENTER, DALLAS COUNTY, ee 


NEW LOW PRICED DYNAMITE 


AGRITOL, the new agricultural explosive—more energy per stick—more sticks per 
case. Let us send prices. Sold thru our dealers or direct from one of our 17 shipping 
points serving 7 states. 


S. R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting, Mason City, lowa 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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~-Our Readers Market. 


see Look for what you need 
ell what you wish through these columns 








erenn RATE Sc PER WORD 2%, NAME, AND appasse te, _ 
thax’ Ww: _ {yomgnt and cock initial or Cd ey pt 7 2 
aA e charge for a minimum twenty words. Remittance ee eh a < 


sccompany order. 
2 orders, 
"eves See Be ee ey coe ae 
down and i sales. se 







































































































































































































eation, -< 
euts i. 
—_.. ‘ 
SCHEDULE OF a ATES FARM LANDS LIVESTOCK MISCELLANEOUS | 
WISCONSIN BELGIANS HEDGE POSTS | 
No. Words No. Insertions HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; | FOR SALE—High-class Belgian stallions | FOR SALE—Hedge posts. Carlots. Prices 
i 2 3 4 clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- at bargain prices; must sell. <A. H. delivered your station. The Kansas 
EN 54s Ns Hobbs we bse $1.60 |$3.20 |$4.80 |$6.40 | elly; close to town; goes roads, good | Gerot, Riverside, Iowa. Post Co., Winfield, Kansas. 
BO ci¥h9 sui wadece's 1.68 | 3.36 | 5.04 | 6.72 | Schools, in the heart of the dairy coun- 
Be ol kidvtcaseucast 1.76 | 3:52 | 5.28 | 7.04 | try. You deal directly with the owners. | a. ann BROWN SWISS MATTRESSES 
TR Sater orishas 1.34 | 3.68 | 5.52 | 7.36 | No agents and no commissions. Easy | FOR SALE — Purebred two-year-old | MATTRESSES made any size. Factory : 
ERS atari 1.92 | 3.84 | 5.76 | 7.68 | terms. Also improved farms. Write for Brown Swiss bull, also one_ yearling prices. Your dollars saved and better 
Se aigererngiy Tee atte 2.00 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 | Map and Booklet No. 6. North Western | heifer, good breeding. Elef A. Flaskerud, | quality given. Catalog free. Peoria Bed- ; 
26 SRO OS aT: 2.08 4.16 | 6.24 8.32 reveal Son Land Department, Stanley, | Calmar, Iowa. ding Company, Peoria, Il. b 
ececcccccccccecs| SeL6 | 4.32 | 6.48 -64 . 
MINN] Xa | 448 | 6:72 | 8196 | DAIRY stock and diversified farm lands, GUETNSEVS AND HOLST EINS ween MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS : 
eee woes] 2.32 | 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 Bayfield county, Wisconsin; unimproved | CHOICE Guernsey and Holstein heifer | WRIGHT’S violin shop, 2905 University : 
— and rtly improved; good roads and calves, one to three months old, tuber- Des Moines; hand-made high-class vio- : 
No advertisement for less than_ $1.60 a AM og  . ice, easy terms. Rust- | Culin tested, shipped C. O. D. Edgewood | lins, cases, bows, strings, bows rehaired, : 
 mangtinngt he wigeed — Please | Owen Lumber B.S Drummond, Wis. Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. papert repairing. Made his first violin, P 
SOUTH AMERICA GUERNSEYS , . 
PLL “ Vv 
ors OMISSION HOUSES ___ | BRAZIL, South Amorica, colony forming. | THREE Gucrneey bulle-for sls, one three | pescerrena ee cod pany Siete te ae Me 
WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio Your opportunity to own stock ranch or FA ena T. B. tested. E. A. Ruckman lying Four Leaf ns 8B ge “a y ap- v 
station, broadcasts produce markets | farm near Atlantic seaports at a trifle of | ponte 3 Afton, Iowa. aes if wot f advance of phn ie . we or 
Roon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins | value. Sure market, healthy climate, - 2 - pat rofit on #8, in ath th my give P 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton ket, Chicago. | highest references. H. Frank, Box 890, HEREFORDS Seeich’ chonla be onctie® With eteall ail H 
P ae gn wanted for premium tra Station “Clos Angeles, Calif. HEREFORD bulls, 16 to 20 months; Fair- Thomson, Phosphate Con 1025 "Home te Pee 
pn aa aren Ee aca TEXAS fax and Anxiety breeding; outstanding | surance Bldg., Chicago, Til. 5 
DOGS AND PET STOCK individuals; also extra_ good calf, six a i 
V' ; Senet Bon tog bag ofl Serimors sue pew months. Ernest Baker, Pomeroy, Iowa. PATENT ATTORNEYS e: 
3 5 reed: S rsifie a , 
bg Dror white, ane omen; poteenees: Givaitner beation of the Pauhendic of Tex- HOLSTEINS PATENTS—Time counts in applying for 3 
reliable guards. Prices lh es 15 and | 28. Justify your investigation. For in- | FOR SALE—Twenty head high grade Hol- patents; don’t risk delay in Fai nes = 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- | formation, address, M. B. Oates, Agricul- stein cows and heifers; one registered | Your ideas; send sketch or model for in- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. tural Agent, F. W. & D. C. Ry., Wichita | three-year-old bull, gentle. All T. structions or write for free book, “How to W 
a ; - Falls, Texas. Cc Bail B Iowa. Obtain a Patent,”’ and ‘‘Record of Inven- 
PUREBRED Newfoundland pups; females, tested. Chet Dalit: mag, ee tion” form; no. charge for information or 
black with white, registered in U. K. C., MISCELLANEOUS FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows | how to proceed? communications strictly 80 
5 each; 4% months old. Otis Tendall, and heifers in carload lots or Iess; T. B. | confidential; prompt, careful, efficient M 
anawha, lowa. . DO YOU want a new farm home in the | tested. Glarner & Bringgold, West Con- | service. Clarence O’Brien, Registered 
PUREBRED German Police puppies, wolf age” aie ee <e Sagtern btn on cord, _Minn. , (Patent Attorney, 149-F Security Bank Mi 
gray, fine stock and watch dogs, heel- | crops a ‘ su s MILKING SHORTHORNS Bldg. (directly across street from Patent L/ 
best of breedi Harold Roe, Belle- ps and prices, 1925, 1926, 1927; excel +A Office), Washington, D. C 
re, Dest of ‘Bree ng. Haro oe, lent prospects for 1928. Adapted to wheat, | FOR SALE—Milking Shorthorns; two bull _ ee ? : 
vue, iowa. fruit, livestock, dairying, diversified farm- calves, one white and one roan, at $35 |-BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; Ca 
GDRMAN Police -pups, three monthst | ing: Irrigated and non-irrigated lands. | and $40. First check will get them. Sig patents and trade-marks. 802 Equita 
males, $14; females, $8; pedigrees free; | Five transcontinental railroads; ready | Otdoerfer, Strawberry Point, Iowa, R. 3. Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. K 
wolf gray. Elmer A. Anderson, Spring- | markets; four distinct seasons; pleasant Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
field, Minn. -| summers and mild winters: all modern PERCHERONS you in touch with a market for farm ob 
SHDPHERD and Collte pups from good | ®dvantages; beautiful lakes and moun- | TWO Percheron Stallions, six and eight | land that can be reached in no other way. Do 
stock; males, $5; females, $2.75. B. A. | tains. Reliable information supplied on years old; black and brown; from im- as 
Strom, ‘Hector, Minn. - FF ge ogy of this productive country. | ported stock; choice, $300. Martin Jacob- POULTRY 
POLICE pups, five months old; male, $10; te for free 52-page boklet, “A Farm | son, Waterville, Iowa. 
fiennta, sf 50. A. L. Both, Noble, lewa. _—_ Fann allt Seater of Commerce, SHORTHORNS ANCONAS 
. . . r 4 5 , is PPPPPP PPP PPP Pm PETERS-CERTIFIED 3 E 
FARM LANDS NEW railway branch, eastern Montana, | REGISTERDD, Polied Shorthorn bull. 2? | Chicks from  Peters-Certified _straing 
taps rich agricultural land; reasonable | $459. N.’ Nelson, Farmington, g, Smeg * | developed from the well-known Sheppard 
CALIFORNIA prices and terms. Also land in Minne- bloodlines, somewhat improved in size 
sota, North Dakota, Idaho, Washington MISCELL ANEOUS and bred to lay uniformly large, white 


IN THD San Joaquin Valley of California 
general farming is 2 pee business, 
feeding millions of peop 
——. Fen “ee _— eo 
cogs and pou elds a good income. 
A small one-Samtily farm, with little hired 
labor, insures success. You can work out- 
doors all year. Newcomers welcome. 
The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, 
but offers a free service in helping you 
get right location. Write for illustrated 
n Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
farm paper—‘‘The Earth’’—free for six 
months. C. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 910 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
ca CANADA 
640-ACRE dairy and stock farm; new 
buildings; barn with 60 stanchions; 100 
acres in alfalfa; 50 Holstein cows, one 
herd bull, T. B. tested; 50 miles from 
Winnineg; $40.per acre, including cattle; 
easy terms. Manitoba Dairy Farms, Ltd., 
Pioneer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
FOR SALE—Good farm, 480 acres, 14 miles 
from center of roe f of Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba. All cultivated. Farm buildings in 
fair condition. Land clean. 











Description— 


S % and S of N %, 17-9-2-E. $50 per 
acre; about $5,000 cash, balance can be 
arranged. R. Kitchings, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 





MINNESOTA . 
EXTRA good farm land for sale in lake 
region of Minnesota; a bargain. Geo. 
’. Bauman, Springfield, Minn. 
FOR RENT—One of the best half-section 
farms in southern Minnesota. Max Nash, 
Tracy, Minn. 











MISSOURI 


106 ACRES, close in, team young mares, 
four cows, two calves, pas: good 
tools and furniture included, three miles 
town, daily mail, 70 acres in cultivation, 
rolling productive soil, spring watered 
pasture for twenty head, fuel and frult, 

od five-room house, 46-foot barn, other 
uildings, insured $2,800. Owner called 
aways; says sell $4,500, part cash. G. L. 
Winsor, Dixon, Mo. 
FOR SALE at bargain, 77-acre fruit, and 
dairy farm; St. Loyis county, near St. 
Louis; good schools and churches; ad- 
dress, Geo. W. Taylor, owner, Compton 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

WISCONSIN 


FARM and enjoy life where farming pays 
—in upper Wisconsin, the Cloverland of 
America. Great dairy country—clover 
grows wild. Potatoes, barley, oats, rye, 
hay, never failing crops. Plenty sun- 
shine and rain. Good natural drainage. 
Lake country—fishing, hunting, trapping. 
Fine roa modern settlements, high 
schools, churches, cream routes, _tele- 
Phones. Near biggest markets in United 
States. 600 pleased settlers. 40 and 80- 
acre tracts, $12 to $30 per acre. Lake land 
somewhat higher. Good terms, small 
down payments, 10 years on balance. 
Start new, we show you how. free 
book, “Happy Homes and Farms That 
Pay in Happy Land,” contains letters 
from settlers, pictures of homes and coun- 
try. Write for it today. Edward Hines 
Farm Land Co., Room 2139, 100 W. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago, Ill. 
wae 

















and Oregon. Free literature. H. W. By- 
onty: 34 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, 
nn. 


HELP WANTED 
AGENTS __ 


NEW household device washes-dries win- 

dows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, 
mops. Costs less than brooms. Over half 
mo Harpers, 303 Third St., Fairfield, 


WE START you without a dollar. Soaps, 
extracts, perfumes, toilet goods; expe- 

rience unnecessary. Carnation Co., 530, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

FARMER representatives wanted to sell 

ee org hyena drills and pul- 
erizers. rite for particulars to 

287, Liberty, Ind. * or 


SALESMEN 


SALESMEN for good hog remedy for 
necro, flu, mixed infection and worms; 
liberal commission; good territory. Ideal 
Stock Remedy, 1912 Farnam St., Omaha, 
Nebraska. 
NEW invention beats vacuum sweeper 
and all its attachments. Electricity un- 
necessary. All complete, $2.95. Over 100 
per cent profit. Morgan, Mgr., 781 Grimes 
St., Fairfield, Iowa. 
































AUTO ACCESSORIES 
WITH Knockout valve tools, anyone can 
install new vaive seat rings, thereby 
renewing cylinder blocks, automobiles, 
trucks, tractors. Catalog free. Knockout, 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


BURIAL VAULTS 

$5,000 and more per year is made by many 

manufacturers of Doswell-Kover air- 
sealed, reinforced concrete burial vaults. 
To start requires $500 capital. Polk coun- 
ty open; exclusive rights. Particulars on 
request. Doswell Kover, 1821 Howell St., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

CREAM SEPARATORS 

VEGA cream separators, $22.50 and up; 

fully guaranteed. Send for descriptive 
matter or ask dealer. Vega Separator 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

FARM MACHINERY 

BULL DOG Disc Jointer—Cuts thru and 

turns under corn stalks, heavy clovers, 
straw and trash. Tractor radiator guards. 
Fordson Start-Ezy crank. M. & G. line 
drive. Free literature. Mullins-Gilson 
Mfg. Co., Rushville, Ind. 
FOR SALE—Watts cylinder sheller No. 10, 

or will trade for a Deere No. 9 or Me- 
Se ee No. 1. Wm. Stevenson, 

rion, 





























eggs which command a premium. Very 
hardy and splendid winter layers. Cus- 
tomers report flock averages of 135 to 200 
eggs under ordinary farm conditions, 
Shipped with “guarantee to live’ covering 
first two weeks—the real test of vitals 
Prompt delivery. Prices low for the q 
ity. Catalog free. Get it before buying 
Ancona chicks anywhere. Peters-Certified 
Master Control Farm and Hatchery, Box 
275, Newton, Iowa. 
SINGLE Comb Ancona chicks from stock 
direct from Sheppard’s Wg $11 per 
100, $50 per 500, $95 per 1,000. Mark Shaw, 
Kellogg, Iowa. 
S. C. ANCONAS, direct from Shepherd's 
farm; eggs, 15, $1.50; 100, $6; pullets, 
$1.50. Mrs. L. R. Smith, Monticello, Iowa. 
LEGHORNS 
PETPRS-CERTIPIED White, Brown and 
Buff Leghorn chicks, from Peters-Cer- 
tified high-producing strains. Bred early 
maturing, large in size, produce very 
large eggs and lay consistently during 
cold weather. Customers report flock av- | 
erages of 135 to 200 eggs per year. 
are as plump and downy as any of largef 
breeds. Shipped with “guarantee to live 
covering first two weeks—the real test 
of vitality. Cost no more than chicks of 
ordinary breeding. Read customers’ re 
ports in our catalog—sent free. Get it 
before buying anywhere. Peters-Certified 
Master Control Farm and Hatchery, Box 
275, Newton, Towa. 
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Gentlemen: 


eossbivesbs cccucceesaiant times in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name 


READER’S ORDER FOR ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of this page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing 


I enclose a remittance of $...)...........cc00000. 


J 
words, to run 








Address 





Write your ad here: 














his Plymouth Rock chickens: 


advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
and your rates conservative.” 





(Minimum charge, $1.60) 
a MORE THAN PLEASED WITH RESULTS 
Read what Mr. O. C. Fuchs, of Early, Iowa, says after advertising 


“I certainly have been more than pleased with results obtained from 
I think your service is very efficient 











LARGE Tom Barron Single Comb Whité 
Leghorns, hens 5%, cockerels 6% Ibs 
Direct Pennsylvania stock, 300-egg strain, 


£72 5(2839/2*2 3) (2516 

























guaranteed. Eggs and chicks circular 

Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, Iowa. elro 

TANCRED White Leghorn chicks from PURE 
state accredited flock. The repeat of Wy tres 

ders we receive is a guarantee for qual ler. 

ity. Write for prices. Fobes Hatchery, Over: 

Fayette, Iowa. noGs 





MLNORCAS oe 
BUFr Minorca, Buff Orpington, Buff 
Rock and Buff Leghorn chicks; electric | 
hatched; bred for egg production. Js0 
hatching eggs. Van De Waa Hatcher) 
Orange City, Iowa. . nn 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS oi 
PETERS-CHRTIFIED White, Barred = 
Buff Rock chicks, from Peters-Certifi 
strains, insure a dependable, well } 
flock of heavy layers. Our strains ant 
keen, active, strong and vigorous, W® 
marked, quick maturing and feather ewan 
ly. Customers report flock averages — 
135 to 200 eggs per year—laying at pe 
months of age. Excellent winter he : 
of large brown eggs. Chicks shipped 
“guarantee to live’ covering first two 
weeks—the real test of vitality. Cost 
more than chicks of ordinary breeding, 
Read customers’ reports in catalog—sett 
free. Get it before buying anyw eo 
Peters-Certified Master Control Farm a 
Hatchery, Box 275, Newton, Iowa. = 
IOWA certified, Aristocrat Barred Rock 
combining production and beauty; ue 
est (official) production Barred ‘a | 
Towa, 1927; records to 278; sweepstak 
hen, production class, over all hea} 
breads, Iowa State Fair, 1927. Every alah 
trap-nested. Chicks and eggs. Cire 
Mrs. E. L. Ruring, Gowrie, lowa. 
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| Melrose, Iow 


~ from selecte 









- Barred Rock hatching eggs, 


dark, narrow barred stock, $5 hun- 
oe Martin Thompson, Kanawha, Iowa. 
» 8. C. BARRED Rock hatching eges for 





















ALLACES’ FARMER, March 


23, 1928 
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POULTRY 


HATCHING EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 


SEEDS AND NURSEP-Y STOCK 





m RHODE ISLAND REDS ey 
ERS-CERTIFIED S. C. and R. C. 
Rhode Island Red chicks, shipped with 
ntee to live’’ covering first two 
weeks—the real test of vitality. Our 
peters-Certified strains are a dark, rich, 
even shade—lay large eggs, usually start- 
ing at five months. We have developed 
them to be excellent winter layers. s- 
tomers report flock averages of 135 to 200 
per Bava under ordinary farm con- 
Gitions. 
alog 





rices low for the quality. Cat- 
free. Contains many reports from 
customers. Peters-Certified Master Con- 
Farm and Hatchery, Box 275, New- 
ton, Iowa. 7 ; - 
KS—Finest fast-growing, extra qual- 
a Rhode Island Red chicks, backed by 
15 years of specializing in Reds of superior 
stock. From finest prize winning flocks 
in Iowa. Inspected and accredited, plus 
years of careful record work to prove out 
every flock. Big, fast growers and extra 
heavy producers. New price list and lit- 
erature just out. Special discount on 
early orders. Write, Redbird Hatchery, 
3711 S. W. Thirteenth St., Des Moines, Ia. 
a 


WYANDOTTES 


PeTERS-CPRTIFIED White Wyandotte 


chicks. Bred early maturing, feather 
uniformly, large size, hardy, start layin 
at five months—lay large brown eggs an 
make excellent winter layers. Customers 
report flock averages of 135 to 200 eggs 
ear under ordinary farm conditions. 
Picks shipped with “guarantee to live” 
covering first two weeks—the real test of 
vitality. See customers’ reports in_cata- 











log, sent free. Cost no more than White 
Wyandottes of ordinary breeding. Read 
our catalog before buying anywhere. 


Peters-Certified Master Control Farm and 
Hatchery, Box 275, Newton, Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


PUREB Mammoth Pekin ducks an 
drakes, $2 each. White China geese, $4 








each. Get my prices on_purebred_ baby 
chicks. Leamon Rowson, Box 207, Hamp- 
ton, Iowa. 








DUCKS AND GEESE 
WHITE Pekin duck eggs, 10 cents each; 
baby ducks, 25 cents each. J. C. Peter- 
gon, Route 4, Boone, Iowa. 
MAMMOTH White Pekin duck eggs, from 
large stock; high fertility; 50, $4; 100, $7. 
Mrs. Clyde Foster, Route 2, Grinnell, Ia. 
LARGE Toulouse goose eggs, from 20-Ib. 
stock, $6 per six, postpaid. Mrs. Cora 
Carmichael, Hepburn, Iowa, R. No. 2. 
TURKEYS 


four Mammoth White Holland. toms, 




















purebred, prize stock from_ state ac- 
eredited flock, $10 each. Mrs. T. C. Ellis, 
Dows, Iowa. 
HATCHING EGGS «4 





oe LEGHORNS 


HOLLYWOOD White Leghorns, blue rib- 
bon strain, large graded eggs from 
e, loppy combed hens, mated to choice 
Hollywood cockerels; $5, 105; $15, case, 
‘f.o. b. Corning. Mrs. S. A. Jenkins, Cor- 
ning, Iowa. 
BGGS—Single Comb White Leghorn, St. 
John strain; egg-bred, free-range flock; 
15-$1.25, 100-$5.50. Pleasantview Poultry 
Farm, Route 1, Box 29, Pacific Junction, 














: MINORCAS 

BOOTH strain mammoth S.C. White Mi- 
norca hatching eggs, $6 per 100; from 

heavy laying stock. Gaylord Fishel, Ba- 

tavia, Towa. 

SINGLE Comb White Minorca eggs from 
state and national winners; $6-$8, 100. 

Asa Lee, Mitch- 








ial matings, $3, 15. 
ellville, Iowa. 





: ORPINGTONS 
KBLLERSTRAS strain White Orpington 
epee: $4.50 hundred, prepaid; pen eggs, 
$1.50 setting; headed by cocks taking first 
at Wisconsin state poultry show. Mrs. 
Ih Hayes, Corning, Iowa. 
WHITE Orpington eggs for hatching; 
purebred range flock, headed by Haz- 
ley’s Stay White cockerels; $6, 100, pre- 
paid. Mrs. Frank Noble, New Market, Ia. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
MPSON Imperiai Ringlet Barred 
S; winners, layers; T. B. tested 
stock. Satisfaction mating list. Flock— 
a $1.50, 15. Pens—$5-$7 for 15. Mrs. 
Windom, Nodaway, Iowa. 


























RHODE ISLAND REDS 

SINGLE Comb Red eggs from prize win- 

ners; wonderful producers; $5, 100; $2, 
15, or $8, 100. Asa Lee, Mitchellville, Ia. 
R. Cc. R. I. RED eggs, from healthy, big 

boned, heavy layers, dark red, per 
100. Lottie Suckow, Unionville, lowa. 
S. C. RED eggs, from purebred, culled, 

heavy laying flock, $4.75 per 100. Mrs. 
M. Sorlien, Bode, Iowa. 


WYANDOTTES 


REGAL Doreas White Wyandottes, sired 

by egg record roosters; five years ac- 
credited; $5.50 per 100. William Schmid, 
Sabetha, Kan. 


PURBBRED Regal Dorcas hatching eggs, 


























$6 per 100, $6.50 whe —, satis- 
faction guaranteed. Mrs. T. S. Weaver, 
Gilman, Iowa. 
STATE accredited White Wyandotte 


hatching eggs, prize winners, $5 per 
100; 30 dozen case, $15; prepaid. Mrs. 
George Strahorn, Ackley, Iowa. 
PUREBRED snow white Rose Comb Wy- 

andotte hatching eggs; Regal Dorcas 











strain; $5.50 per 100; farm flock. Mrs, 
Ingvald Olson, Moorhead, Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

S.C. W. LEGHORN hatching eggs; culled 

by Peters; $4 hundred. Pekin duck 

eggs, $7 hundred, prepaid. Fred Aiken, 


Newton, Iowa. 

REGAL Dorcas White Wyandottes and 
Kircher Buff Minorcas; prize winning 

flocks; ‘hatching eggs, $6-100. E. H. Rohde, 

Mapleton, Iowa. 


CHICKS AND’ EGGS 


MURRAY McMurray baby chicks, hatch- 
ing eggs; over 50 rare and common va- 
rieties; every chick from a carefully culled 
ck of heavy laying, purebred hens. 
Prompt shipment and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Member American Baby Chick 
Producers’ Association. “Every Flock 
Cert-O-Culd.”’ Special low price list free. 
Murray McMurray, Box 49, ebster City, 
Iowa. 
EGGS-CHICKS, shipped C. O. D. Holly- 
wood White Leghorns from trap-nested 
flock, sired by pedigreed males, 290-310 
egg yield; large white eggs; chicks, $12, 
100; 300 or more, $10, 100. 100 per cent 
live delivery, postpaid. Satisfaction. Eggs, 
$4, 100; $7, 200; $12, case, postpaid. Mrs. 
M. E. Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 
TANCRBED White Leghorns; imported di- 
rect; 300-egg foundation; certified; B. 
W. D. tested; contest winners. Chicks— 
$12.50 hundred, backed by guarantee to 
live, covering first two weeks. Zs—$6 
hundred. Special matings on request. 
Shipped C. O. .  Campbell’s Breeding 
Farm, Strawberry Point, Iowa. 
RHODE ISLAND Reds, both combs: su- 
perior quality; bred on our own farm. 
@hicks—$14, backed by our fourteen-day 
guarante to live. Eggs—$6 hundred. Or- 
der now. Shipped C. O. D. Campbell’s 
Breeding Farm, Strawberry Point, Iowa. 
TOM Barron White Leghorns, headed. by 
birds pedivreed to a $500, 324-egg hen 
and 287-egg imported hens. State inspec- 
tor pronounce them a leading flock. 























Chicks, $13, 100; $60, 500. Eggs, $4, 100; 
— case. Mrs. W. E. Kelley, Greenfield, 
owa.. 





SINGLE Comb White Minorcas. Chicks— 
$14 hundred. Eggs—$6 hundred. Heavy 
laying stock. Shipped C. O. D. C&mp- 
bell’s Breeding Farm, Strawberry Point, 
Iowa. 
ORDER your purebred S. Cc. R. L 
baby chicks and hatching eggs. Best 
quality at medium prices. E. E. Munson, 
Ute, Iowa. 
WHITE Plymouth Rock hatching eggs, 
$7-100; chicks, $16 hundred, from one 
of the best bred flocks in eastern Iowa. 
Ardo Keil, Bellevue, Iowa. 
ORPINGTONS — Buff and White state 
accredited eggs and chicks from state 
shows and Chicago Coliseum winners. J. 
H. Hartshorn Traer, Iowa® 
BUFF and White Minorca baby chicks 
and hatching eggs from prize winning 
stock; satisfaction assured. Write, Jim 
+ Bloemendaal, Alton, Iowa, Box A. 
STANDARD bred Rose Comb Reds; heavy 
laying strains; eggs, chicks. Order 
early. Always a square deal. *““Rose 
Cottage,”” Riverside, Iowa. 




















mMDEN Eagle strain Buff Rocks; good 
winter layers; eggs for hatching at rea- 
Sonable prices. Mrs. H. G. Dillon, Esther- 
ville, Iowa. 


WHITE Orpington chicks, $14, 100; 300 or 
more, $12.50; postpaid; 100 per cent live 

delivery. Eggs, $6, 105. Satisfaction. 

Mrs. Effie Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 





WHITE Rock eggs, Fishel strain, closely 

culled, vigorous flock; cockerels direct 

from Fishel; $5-100. W. E. McGrath, 
a. 








‘Barred Rock hatching eggs 
Ege ected per eck, sine, quality and 
; per or ‘or 30. ss Nellie 
Overland, Callender, Iowa. 

from high record bred-to-lay dark 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, mated red cock- 
rg from first prise winning stock; $8, 
0 582, 15. Mrs. L. N. Gambs, Smithland, 


THOuFSONS 











Imperial Ringlet strain, 


rom closely 











ste; flock bred and culled for laying; 
: r (30 dozen) crate. Laura Wiede- 

idgeway, Iowa. 

“Sade a" ~~ ge in 

tch 3. $5 per ; pen, $2. er 

Mrs. L. G. Stavely, Traer, Towa. sf 

















MU: eges for hatching, from range 











rato 
finer, ‘Towa. , postpaid. J. H. Lage, Lat- 











= RHODE ISLAND REDS 











a4 @re the eggs you are looking for, 













Reds that win, lay and . lowa’ 
<cond highest flock = poo yn ing “tn 








Pratt, Kingsley, Iowa. 















Alvig Towa accredited; $8 per 100. Mrs. 


BLUE Andalusian hatching eggs or baby 
chicks; farm range flock, culled to stan- 

dard. Eggs, $6 hundred. Carl A. Linden, 

Whiting, Iowa. 

BUFF Leghorns; healthy, culled flock; 
eggs, $4 per 100; chicks, $12 per 100. 

John Treloar, Ogden, Iowa, Route 4. 


BABY CHICKS 


PETERS -Certified Chicks — Investigate 

these high production chicks, shipped 
with a real guarantee to live covering 
first two weeks. Guarantee applies on 
all three Peters-Certified egg-production 
standards, regardless of price—as low as 
12% cents. You pay no premium for this 
protection. Their breeding warrants the 
guarantee which has proved practical on 








more than 3,009,000 Peters-Certified 
chicks. Fifth season. 12,000 successful 
customers. Each chick comes from a 


Peters-Certified flock, _reliably certified 
on health and high standardized egg pro- 
duction by A. G. Peters, our poultry spe- 
cialist.. Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes,. Orpingtons, Anconas and Light 
Brahmas. Customers report flock aver- 
ages of 135 to eggs per year under 
ordinary farm conditions. Real winter 
layers. Compare results. Iowa standard 
accredited. Write for cataleg before buy- 
ing chieks anywhere. Peters-Certified 
Poultry Breeders’ Association. Just ad- 
dress Peters-Farm, Box 274, Newton, Ia. 





3° SINS strain Single Comb Rhode 
a Reds; blood tested, culled for col- 
uction; winter laye-s: %5 

eodore Hewlett, Rolfe, 


SHINN Chicks—White Leghorns bred to 
cockerels from three hundred egg hens 
for years, ten cents; heavy breeds, equally 





fine, twelve cents. rite for free catalog. 
J. H. Shinn Hatcheries, Pella, Iowa. 


| maturity and- higher 
| These are the. claims of our old custom- 





IOWA Master Breeders’ Triple-Certified 
chicks triple your poultry profits. Cer- 
tified for health, type, and egg production 
by our poultry experts. Heretofore you 
have been able to buy chicks from: flocks 
certified only for egg production. Now 
you are assured chicks not only from ex- 
ceptionally high ege laying strains, but 
also from flocks certified for health and 
for type, guaranteeing you the best chicks 
possible to hatch or to buy. No more 
underweight flocks for you. Nothing but 
great egg laying strains. Healthy, heavy 
meat birds. These chicks will triple your 
poultry profits and make poultry raising 
easy. We have so thoroly culled, tested 
and inspected our flocks, certifying every 
bird retained,.we know our chicks will 
live and grow and pay you bigger profits. 
Therefore, we guarantee them to live for 
the first.14 days, the acid test of livabil- 
ity. Cuts chick losses right in half. We 
have blood tested flocks—your protection 
against white diarrhea. Iowa farmers re- 
— amazing success with Iowa Master 
reeders’ chicks. All leading varieties at 
reasonable prices. Book your order to- 
day. Take advantage of our special early 
discount. Write for our big, free Baby 
Chick book, handsomely illustrated. Just 
address, Master Breeders, Edwin Holmes, 
Megr., 215 Fourth Street, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Branch plants: Denison and Onawa, Iowa. 
FARROW Chix—From state standard ac- 
credited flock. Every breeding bird has 
been leg-banded by licensed, state inspec- 
tors. You ean not afford to buy unknown 
chicks when you can buy Farrow Accredit- 
ed Chix at our low prices. Quality matings, 
March delivery. White Leghorns, $10.50- 
100, $20.50-200; Brown Leghorns, $10.50-100, 
$20.50-200; Barred Rocks, Single Comb 
Reds, $12.50-100, $24.50-200; Single Comb 
Anconas, White Rocks, $12.50-100, $24.50- 
200; White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 
$13.50-100, $26.50-200; Rose Comb Reds, 
Black Minoreas, $13.50-100, $26.50-200. 
Special matings above breeds, 3 cents 
chick higher. Winter laying Star mat- 
ings, White Leghorns (the kind that 
brought Mrs. Beer $1,464.00 from 400 fe- 
males), $16.50-100, $32.50-200. Prepaid, 
10 per cent alive delivery. Hight-weeks 
White Leghorn pullets at low prices. 
World’s largest state accredited hatchery. 
Twelfth season. rite today for beautiful 
52-page, five-color catalog and price list. 
D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, 
Nlinois. 
HBALTH Hatched Chicks insure your 
profits with greater livability, earlier 
ege roduction. 








ers. They figure price is important, but 
results are much more important. Saving 
the chicks, marketing earlier, getting ex- 
tra eggs from the pullets, makes the poul- 
try crop profitable. Over half of these 
chicks are sold near home to people that 
know the quality of the parent stock and 
realize the value of our selective mating 
and breeding plan. We use high produc- 
tion males and practice careful selection 
of parent stock, hatching eggs and chicks. 
Our chick capacity is limited; but there 
is no limit to the care used in producing 
your chicks. Write us now for full in- 
formation on these Health Hatched guar- 
anteed chicks that have pleased so many 
other customers. Wapsie Vaiey Hatch- 
ery, Independence, Iowa, Box 152. 


BABY Chicks—Rucker leads them _ all. 

Highest Leghorn pen in all 1927 official 
ege laying contests, United States and 
Canada. Average per hen, 270 eggs. High 
hens, 316, 319. The Reds led the best 
strains of Leghorns. nine months at Texas 
national contest. Best in Iowa and corn 
belt states by official test. Fourteen-day 
guarantee to live on chicks. Trap-nested, 
pedigreed stock. Free catalog. Prof. E 
H. Rucker, Dept. W, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


SUPERIOR bred baby chicks as low as 
10 cents. These prices are made _pos- 
sible by my co-operative saving plan, un- 
der which I sell big, healthy Iowa accred- 
ited baby chicks with ten-day live guar- 
antee. Write me and find out about this 
new plan before you buy. H. F. Good- 
win, Laporte City Hatchery, Laporte City, 
Iowa, Box W. 
PRAIRIE State quality chicks; Illinois 
state accredited; tuberculosis and hba- 
cillary white diarrhea tested; White Leg- 
horns, Barred _and White Rocks, R. I. 
Reds, White Wyandottes and Buff Or- 
pingstons; guaranteed 100 per cent live 
delivery. If you want quality chicks, we 
can please you. Write for circular and 
rices today. Prairie State Hatchery, 
ept. W, El Paso, Il. 
THOUSANDS of chick pDuyers say Shinn 
chicks are better. Write for our free 
catalog and instructive poultry book and 
low prices. Wayne Shinn, Box 213, 
Greentop, Missouri. 
PUREBRED Cert-O-Culd chicks—Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Brah- 
mas; $14 per 100. Anconas and Leghorns, 
$12. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Wil- 
son’s Hatchery, Malvern, Iowa. 

















100 MASTODON strawberries; $2; 
Progressive Everbearing, $1; 200 Sen- 
ator Dunlap, $1; 25 rhubarb, $1; 25 red 
raspberries, $1; 100 asparagus, $1; 12 Con- 
cord grapes, 3-year, $1.25; 12 currants or 
gooseberries, $1.50; 50 Snyder blackber- 
ries, $1.75; 50 black raspberries, $1.50; 12 
Early Richmond cherries, $4; 12 Elberta 
peach, $3; 12 plums, 6 Waneta, 6 Com- 
ass, $3.50; 12 apple trees (your choice), 
3; g00d four-foot trees; prepaid. Cer- 
tified stock. Free catalog. Iowanna Nur- 
series, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


NORTHERN grown new crop white blos- 

som sweet clover seed; hulled and scari- 
fied; free of noxious weeds; extra fancy 
grade, purity 99.5, $5.70 bushel; fancy, 
purity 99, $5.10 bushel; sample grade, 
purity 98, $3.90 bushel; bags free; 25- 
bushel orders, 30 cents bushel less. Fancy 
timothy, $2.50 bushel. Timothy-alsike 
mixture, $4.75 bushel. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Order direct 
from this pioneer association. Ask for 
free circular No. 8. Northwest Seed Grow- 
ers’ Association, Fargo, D. 


| MY FROST-PROOF cabpage plants will 

make headed cabbage three weeks before 
your home-grown plants. I make prompt 
shipments, all leading varieties. ——— 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75; express, $2, 1,000. 
Special prices on large quantities. Tomato 
and pepper plants, same prices. First- 
class he Roots wrapped in moss. 
P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


CLOVER, $18 per wushel, home grown, 
double recleaned, guaranteed to comp 
state seed law; sweet clover, scarified, 
$3.90; hardy northwestern Ifa, $9.90 
per bushel; state certified Grimm at low- 
est prices; new timothy, $1.90 per bushel; 
sacks included. Write for samples and 
circular matter. Frank Sinn, Box 257, 

Clarinda, Iowa. 


MR. FARMER! Schumacher’s oats out- 

yield common oats from 10 to 25 bushels 
per acre. Four new varieties, long root 
system, stiff straw, large kernel, for all 
kinds of soils. Buy direct from grower. 
Hulless. Great pig and chicken feed. 
Oats folder free. Wm. Schumacher, Dept. 
1, Readlyn, Iowa. 


BUY your Grimm alfalfa direct by the 
| introducer. Lyman’s genuine rimm 

bears three to four crops yearly; leafier 
| and higher in feeding value than other va- 
rieties. All seed scarified, necessitatin 
less per acre. Also ask about our No. 
Grimm. A. Lyman, Introducer, Excel- 
sior, Minn. 


VELVET barley, recleaned, free from 
| noxious weeds; bags free; 20 bushels or 
| more at $1.75, less at $1.85 per bu. Smooth 
awned. Best yielder ever developed. Im- 
mediate shipment. Davis Seed Co., St. 
| Peter, Minn. (Only 75 miles north Algona.) 


SWEET Clover—I have White Blossom, 

Grundy County, and Yellow Blossom 
Sweet clover to sell; good quality; all 
scearified. White Blossom, $4.80 bushel. 
Grundy County, $4.65 bushel. Yellow Blos- 
som, $4.95 bushel. I will furnish samples 
on request. New seamless bags, 40 cents 
extra. B. A. Bale, Box 608, Fargo, N. D. 


GOOD seeds; fancy clean alfalfa seed, 24 
cents pound; sudan gra'ss, 5 cents; Da- 
kota Gold Mine corn, shelled, $2.50; Rain- 
bow Flint, $2.50 bushel, tests 90 per cent. 
A.-.Bernhard, Parkston, S. D. 


IOLEAMING and 119-X seed_corn, $5; 

germination, 98 per cent. Buy direct 
from place of origin. Marquis Spring 
Wheat, $1.50 James McNeilly, Center 
Junction, Iowa. 


HIGHEST quality native red clover seed; 

hardy Idaho and certified Grimm alfalfa, 
sweet clover, alsike, timothy and all other 
farm seeds. rite for samples and prices. 
De Kalb County Agricultural Association, 
De Kalb, Ill. 


ALFALFA seed, ‘‘common,” purity about 

97% per cent, $8.40 bu.; genuine Grimm 
alfalfa, $14; scarified white sweet clover, 
$5.20; red clover and alsike, $17.50; b 


ags 
free. Send for samples. Kansas Seed Co., 
Salina, Kan. 


SEED sweet potatoes—Yellow Jersey, 
Nancy Hall, Red Jersey, Red Bermuda, 
Prolific Big-Stem Jersey, Porto Rico, $2 
per bushel: Vineless Yellow Jersey, $4. 
ee descriptive booklet. Wolford Bros. 

Co., Conesville, Towa. 

GOPHER oats—the 100 bu. per acre early 
variety; fine, clean, recleaned seed; 

bags free; 20 bushels or over, $1 bush 

Davis Seed Co., St. Peter, Minn. (Dealers 

in early seed corn.) 

FOR SALE—Double recleaned, Illinois 
grown red clover, Mammoth clover, al- 

sike and other grass seeds. rite for 

samples and prices. J. W. Richards, 

Ferris, Il. 

MANCHU SOYBBRANS—New crop, re- 
cleaned, 95 per cent germination, $1.80 
r bushel, bags free. Guy W. Stanner 
eed House, Champaign, Ill. 





















































DAY old and two weeks old chicks for 

sale, all leading breeds, write for prices. 

Lobdell Hatchery, Box 2. Waterloo, Iowa. 
POULTRY SUPPLIES 


OUR 1928 catalog just from press; .84 








pages, showing largest line of ult: 
supplies in the world. (Over 300 fema* 
Write today for your sd free. Brower 
Mfg. Co., C-20, Quincy, Ill. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


FROST proof cabbage and onion plants. 
Open field grown; strong, well rooted, 
from treated seeds. p= g fifty to bun- 
dle, moss to ro label with variety 
named. Jersey ‘ield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succéssion, Copenhagen, Early 
and Late Flat Dutch, 5 , 3.50; 
200, $ .75; 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; 5,000, 
$7.50. ress collect crate, twenty-five 
, $2.50. Onions—Prizetaker, Crystal 
Wax and Yellow Bermuda. Postpaid, 500, 
$ .80; 1,0000, $1.25; 6,000, $6.50. Express 
collect crate, 6,000, $4.50. Full count, 
prompt shipment, safe arrival. Satisfac- 
tion guaranted. Write for free seed and 
plant catalog. Union Plant Company, 
Texa na, . 
FOR SALE—Hubam clover seed, recleaned 
and scarified; sample on uest. Henry 
Wiemer, Route 2, Dow City, “i 








Cc. O. D. Frost-Proof cabbage and onion 
lants; quick shipments; all varieties; 
500, 65 cents; 1,000, $1. Farmers’ Plant 
Co., Tifton, Ga. 
YELLOW Blossom sweet clover seed, 
cleaned, scarified, 8 cents pound, f. o. b. 
Mt. Vernon; samples furnished. E. W. 
Levasseur, Mt. Vernon, S. D. 
AK AND EBONY soybeans, recleaned, 
sacks free; extra quality; AK, $1.80; 
Ebony, $2. Edgar B. Young, Newman, Ill. 
SEND no money. C. O. D. Frost-Proof 
cabbage and onion plants; all varieties; 
prompt shipment; 500, 65 cents; 1,000, $i. 
Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. : 
HARDY alfalfa seed, $6.80 per bushel; 
sweet clover, $4; both test 95 per cent 
pure. Return seed if not satisfactory. 
George Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 
PURE timothy seed, free from weed seed; 
also early selected seed corn; prices 
reasonable. Send for seed circular. Carl 
Anderson, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. ne 
FOR SALE—Big white sweet clover, 99 
per cent pure, price bushel, sacks 
free; send for sample, 1927 crop. R. - 
Bruene, Cushing, lowa. 
SOYBDANS—Peking, Wilson Five, Ebon: 
Manchu, Black Eyebrow; germination, 38 























per cent: quality. best in years. Russel S. 
avis, Clayton, Tl. 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


DON’T BUY strawberry plants or nur- 
_ sery stock till you get my free catalog. 
Postal brings it. Walter Nelson, Essex, 
fowa. 
THINGS grow if they- come from The 

Woodland Gardens. Gladiolus, fresh 
flug perennials and strawberries. Box W, 
Keswick, Iowa. 

Ba SEED CORN 

PFISTDR’S Krug seed corn, highest_yield- 

ing in south-central section of Iowa 
state yield test in 1926 and 1927. Out- 
yields other Krug three to ten bushels per 
acre. Early field picked, racked in fur- 
nace heated seed house, tipped, butted, 
shelled, graded and bagged. Certified by 
Illinois Crop Improvement Association; 
guaranteed satisfactory} to purchaser. $5 
per bushel. Lester Pfister, El Paso, II. 


DAKOTA grown seed corn, yellow and 

white dents, high germination, high 
yielding, prize winning varieties; tests 
ninety-six to ninety-eight; Fulton, River- 
side Special, Brenner, Golden Jewel, Min- 
nesota Thirteen, Silver Mine; in ear, bush- 

















el, $5; graded, butts and tips out, $6; sacks - 


free; ten off, five-bushel lots. Refer any 
Sioux Falls bank. Address, Farm Service 
Co., Box 209, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
WIUMPLE’S, Shabino, picked before frost, 
test 98 per cent, $3.50;-Shabino, Mur- 
dock, Wimple’s Hybrid, test 90 per cent 
to 95 per cent, $2.50; 115 to 90-day test, 
respectively; all yellow corn, shelled, grad- 
ed, test guaranteed, drouth resistant, har- 
dy, retains its earliness. E. C. Wolff, 
Agent, Mt. Vernon, S. D 
MEYER’S Krug seed corn; highest yield- 
ing in Madison county for past three 
ears; won second in state yield contest 
n 1925 and 1927. Every ear saved early 
and dried in seed house. Twenty-one 
ears’ experience improving seed corn. 
rice, $4.50 per bushel. Write for circular. 
Clarence Meyer, Van Meter, Iowa. 


WIMPLE’S Improved Yellow Dent seed 

corn, 1927 crop; official state college 
germination test, hundred various ears, 93 
per cent; 15 days earlier maturing, stand 
heavier planting, outyields Reid’s; $3 per 
bushel, sacks free; purchaser shipping 
sacks here, $2.50; cash or check with or- 
der. Geo. Martinsen, Beresford, S. D. 
IPURE seed corn; Reid’s, Wimple’s, Leam- 

ing, Yellow Dent; Silvermine, white; 60- 
Day Calico; test, 97 per cent; sack picked, 
rack dried, tipped, shelled, graded; one 
bushel, $3; five, $2.85 per bushel. Samples 
free. Conway Bros., Westfield, Iowa. 
KRUG’S Yellow Dent, crossed with Hi- 

Bred, the latter winner of 1925 and 1926 
state yield contest, under government and 
state supervision, test 90 to 98 per cent, 
per bushel. Louis Bratthouser, Soldier, 
owa. 























GET information how it is possible to 
raise five to six ears of corn from one 
seed; 100 to 150 bushels per acre; two to 
six pounds of corn to the hill. Free liter- 
ature on request. Origer & Son, Stuart, 
Iowa. 
IMPROVED Reid’s Yellow Dent; second 
highest in District 8, 1927 state yield 
test; sack picked, rack dried, high germi- 
nation, tipped, butted, shelled and graded; 
$5 per bushel. Henry Birkeland, Nevada, 
owa. 








SEED Corn—Genuine Krug, well matured, 
a picked, germination 98 per cent, 
butted, tipped, shelled, graded, sacked, 
$3.75 per bushel; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Frank J. Kallal, Jerseyville, Ill 
SEPD Corn—Feigley, Pure Iowa Gold- 
mine; germination test, 98.5 per cent; 
-25 bushel. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
amples free. Feigley Seed Farm, Enter- 
prise, Kan. 
BARLY Plowman Yellow Dent seed corn; 
highest yielding, disease free, selected 
stock. Write for particulars. De Kalb 
County Agricultural Association, De Kalb, 
Illinois. 
GROW Krug corn for high yield, early 
maturity, high oil and high feed value. 
All the above assured by Illinois and Iowa 
State Corn Yield Contests. 1,000 bushels, 
fire dried. Prices and literature on re- 
quest. W. W. Seeley, Stuart, Iowa. 
WORLD'S record corn crop—1,680 bushels 
on 10 acres, was grown with Yellow 
Clarage seed. We have certified seed of 
this variety for sale. Dunlap & Son, Box 
T, Williamsport, Ohio. 
SILVER King, improved strain, disease 
free, ear tested, graded, $4.50 per bu., 
bags free; supply limited. Glenn Challman, 
Schaller, Iowa, Route No. 2. 
SEED corn, five high yielding varieties, 
early field selecte » hung in warm, dry 
place; none better; tested, shelled and 
graded. Charles Roth, Route 2, Jesup, Ia. 
SEED Corn—Seven standard varieties, 
early selected, furnace dried, guaranteed 
aig a ed 95 per cent. Write for cata- 
og. Oaklawn Seed Farm, Chatham, II. 
SEED Corn—Gélden King, utility type; 
made the original eis aa ag which 
devioped this variety. W. L. Mills, Mc- 
Nabb, Ii. 
SEED Corn—Increase your yield § to 15 
bushels per acre with Sand’s Yellow 
Dent. Germination, 90 to 95 per cent; $5 
per bushel. E. P. Sand, Mitchell, S. D. 
FEW bushels genuine Krug corn left; 
field picked, rack dried; guaranteed ev- 
ery way, bushel. Raymond Stubbs, 
Marshalitown, Iowa, Route No. 6. 
SECURE your seed corn from Chas. Grau, 
Bennington, Neb., who has given years 
of study for a high-yielding variety. 






































‘“KRUG’S Yellow Victor, ear test 98 


er 
cent or better, shelled and graded, 1927 
crop; $4 per bushel. Houser Bros., Polk 
City, Towa. 


DECREASE IN NUMBER OF CATTLE 
SLAUGHTERED 
In 1926, there were slaughtered in the 
United States, 14,971,000 cattle. In 1927, 
there were slaughtered only 14,000,000. 


NOT THAT MISTAKE AGAIN 
Two Scotchmen were walking down a 
street. One of them found a five-dollar 
bill on the sidewalk. The other one bor- 
rowed it and went up and had his eye- 
sight tested, - 

















RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 











The row over radio still goes on in 
‘Washington, and nobody seems to know 
what is going to happen next. Whether 
the commission is confirmed or not, there 
will be plenty of radio, and most fans 
will continue to twiddle the dials and let 
others do the fighting. 

The static season is approaching, and 
distance is already betng cut down con- 
siderably. A prominent radio engineer 
recently stated that a great deal of what 
we call statie comes from our own sets. 
Some of the interference may come from 
the set, but a lot comes from the air, 
atmosphere, ether or something entirely 
outside the set. A few nights ago, dur- 
ing a storm, I had ain experience that 
surprised me very much. I was listening 
to KFNF, Shenandoah, and Henry Field 
was speaking. Now and then a regular 
crash of static came in. Suddenly there 
was an awful roar—then silence. In 
about a minute and a half, Henry Field’s 
voice was again heard, explaining that 
lightning had temporarily cut off the 
power. Shenandoah is about one hundred 
and thirty miles from my set, yet the 
crash that shut off the power was heard 
as tho the lighting had been right over- 
head. 

As static becomes more regular, it is 
a good thing to change the aerial. If 
your aerial is high in the summer, it will 
collect much more static than’one nearer 
the ground. I have found it a good plan 
to use two aerials, one as high as pos- 
sible, for reception in winter, and anoth- 
er not more than twelve feet above the 
ground in the summer. If you have a 
basement, you might put the aerial down 
there. Wherever your aerial is, be sure 
that you have a good ground. That is 
just as important as a good aerial. If 
you don’t know whether you have the 
best ground you can get, try putting sev- 
eral ground connections on at the same 
time.- Taking them off one at a time 
will show you which is the best. 

Batteries should be carefully attended 
to. A rundown A battery, for instance, 
can cause a lot of trouble. If you use a 
charger, use it; don’t wait until your 
battery is dead. If you use dry cells, 
remember that they will not last forever. 
If you use them too long, you will prob- 
ably miss a program you particularly 
wanted to get. 

Another thing that should be watched 
if you wish to get the best service out 
of your aerial and ground system is this: 
The aerial should be kept absolutely clear 
of buildings and trees. The insulation 
should be long and strong. It is not good 
policy to use small insulators an inch or 
two in length. Six or seven inches is not 
too much; in fact, it is safe to say that 
the longer the insulator the better the 
insulation. While on the subject of aeri- 
als, let me remind you that if your aerial 
is too long, the selectivity of your set 
will suffer. 

The famous southern announcer, H. K. 
Henderson, of KWKH, will pay a visit to 
KMA, Shenandoah, early in April. Earl 
May announced that the southerner would 
talk to the listeners of the middle-west, 
and remarked that perhaps it would be 
wise to wrap the microphone in asbestos 
for the occasion. Mr. Henderson, of 
KWEH, is not alwaiys particular in his 
choice of words, and likes to give ex- 
pression to his opinions concerning cer- 
tain members of the Radio Commission. 

As I write (Sunday night), WCBD, Zion, 
Ill, is sending out some wonderful music. 
I have had a radio set for a good many 
years, and I don’t remember a Sunday 
evening passing without some entertain- 
ment from that station. Sometimes 
WCBD broadcasts a mandolin, banjo and 
guitar orchestra which ts wonderful. 
KKB, Milford, Kan., has come in quite 
a lot this week. So has KMMJ, Clay Cen- 
ter, Neb. The station at Marshalltown, 
KFJB, has also been heard quite a num- 
ber of times, and its volume and tone 
are always surprising. KWCR, Cedar 
Rapids, had not been heard on my set 
for more than a month, but for the last 
two or three days it has come in well. 
I find that I have got into the habit of 
twisting the dials much too quickly, amd 
have been passing over station after sta- 
tion. Last night I sat down and turned 
the dials very slowly, starting at zero. 
Whenever the wave of a station was 
heard, I stopped and carefully tuned in 
the station. In this way, I was able to 
tune in forty-three stations. A lot of 
fans miss stations by turning the dials 
too quickly, suspect. 

It is claimed by engineers that within 
a year or eighteen months, television will 
be so perfected that. millions of homes 
will be equipped with apparatus that will 
enable listeners to see as well as hear the 
artists who entertain us. This will revo- 
lutionize broadcasting. The soprano who 
brings joy to our hearts or pain to our 
ears will not only be worrying about how 
her song is going over the air, but she 
will be wondering if her hat is on straight 
—if she wears one, or whether her gown 
is just right for the occasion. When 
television comes, we shall have whole 

broadcast The studio will be- 
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Combine your implements; four horses or mules 
will plow and harrow four acres per day, eight animals 
eight acres per day, and twelve animals can finish twelve 
acres. Other work is speeded up proportionately. 


Add $200 Profit Annually to Your Farm 
For Every Eight Work Animals Used 


Disking, the First Spring Job: 
4 horses or mules—20 acres per day 
6 “ “ td 0 “ “ “ 


8 “ id 
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Our new hitch booklet—No. 190—tells exactly how 
to rig up your equipment at home and to hitch your 
“tying-in and bucking- 
back” system; also how to utilize horse power for 
It is the only booklet ever issued 
showing how to combine your farm implements for 
Cost of booklet is ten cents (silver or 


teams, according to the 
greater profit. 


big teams. 
stamps). Address the 


HORSE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


WAYNE DINSMORE, Secretary 
821 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
















In Shorter Time 
With Bigger Teams 


Why spend two days doing what can be done in 
one; why send two men to the field to do what one 
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Send for 
This Book 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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come a theater. No more shirt-sleeves, 
no more just running in anyhow to sing 
before the microphone. All the world 
will be watching as well as listening. 

WMAK, Buffalo, has been sending out 
concerts broadcast from QFC, Sydney, 
Australia. In a year or so we shall see 
those Australian artists; see them enter 
the ‘studio, see them go to the piano or 
pick up some other instrument, and then 
hear them sing and play while we watch 
them. Just tink of it! 

Today, as usual, has been a day full of 
radio. In the morning, KMA, KFNF and 
WOW were turned in, as usual. At elev- 
en o’clock, I listened to a very able and 
thoughtful sermon broadcast over. WHO 
by Rabbi Mannheimer. At noon, WOW 
entertained us again and Father Flanagan 
gave one of his earnest, simple talks to 
children and parents. Then came Roxy 
and his Sunday stroll, and later the con- 
ference broadcast from the Brooklyn Y. 
M. C. A. Next came the acousticon peri- 
od, and after that some very heavy mu- 
sic was broadcast by a big’ symphony or- 
chestra. In the evening the Atwater Kent 
hour was the chief feature. Madame 
Schumann-Heink was expected to sing, 
but a bad cold forced her to break her 
engagement. After the Biblical drama, 
KWKH was tuned in, and I never heard 
such volume before. There is lots of 
radio. 

A correspondent from Grinnell, Iowa, 
writes that she keeps a book of pictures 
by her when she is listening to radio. 
When Roxy announces that Adelaide de 
Loca or some other artist will sing, she 
turns to their pictures, and finds it very 
interesting to look at them while listen- 
ing—a) sort of forerunner of television. 

KWKH8H is making my loud speaker rat- 
tle! When Henderson comes to KMA, he 
will probably rattle the windows and will 
make a lot ~f ears burn. 

Those of you who have been wondering 
what has become of Sam ’n’ Henry will 
be glad to know that they are back on 
the air at WMAQ, the Daily News sta- 
tion, Chicago. They are not Sam ’n’ 
Henry any more, but now perform as 
Andy and Amos. Tonight, WGN is very 
clear and powerful, but that station has 
the fading habit very badly. 

Don’t worry about what is going to 
happen to radio. Things will turn out 
all right in the end. Until next week, 
Radiophan signs off. 








AN EASTERN VIEW 
The New York Times makes the fol- 
lowing editorial comment on the recent 


Iowa Republican convention: 

“So far as can be judged from the pro- 
ceedings of the Iowa Republican conven- 
tion, the Iowa Republicans are Republi- 
cans all the time, farm-relievers only on 
part time. There, in the center of Mc- 
Nary-Haugenism, and the heart of the 
Lowden movement, the torch of the farm- 
er’s only hope should burn brightest. In- 


bossed the convention and composed the 
resolutions. As is not uncommon in Iowa 
Republican pow-wows, the ‘key-noter” 
was shrill against Mr. Coolidge and two. 
members of the cabinet. Quite in the 
Iowa manner, 
president and the administration and, all 
too thinly, the vetoed McNary-Haugen 
masterpiece, at present weakly amended 
and reducing the equalization fee to a 
last resort—a curious and amusing model 
of a veto-shield. 

“To praise Mr. Coolidge, damned by the 
faithful for his hostility to the newest 
Iowa Idea, is a local habit. The Old 
Guard is tolerant so long as it keeps con- 
trol. It highly resolves for the McNary- 
Haugen bill or something 
good” or bad. Four of the seven dele- 
gates-at-large, pledged to the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Lowden, are Old Guardsmen 
Two are “original” or early and active 
Lowdenites. Another is the president of 
the state Farm Bureau, a prop of true 
farm relief and equalization. Symbolists 
will note that he comes from Waterloo. 
The work of the convention may be re 
garded as a compromise, attained by the 
strong hand and somewhat compromising 
the fervid gospelers of simon-pure distress 
removal. Perhaps the district delegates 
will more than counterpoise the Laodiceaa 
majority among the delegates-at-large. 

“The nonchalance with which so many 
Iowa Republicans approve deadly oppo 
sites must be the envy of our best polit- 
ical artists. Senator AHison was shy 


particular about anything. His more ac 
complished modern successors are at home 
in two or more contrary positions at the 
same time. This should be of good omée® 





must be a little trying to the eyes.” 


stead, the Old Guard took charge. It © 


the platform butters the — 


“equally as. 


about committting himself to anything 


for Mr. Lowden; but the business of look 
ing east and looking west simultaneously 
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CANKER IN CHICKENS 
an Iowa reader writes: 
ewe moved onto this place last March, 
and altho the folks that left here said 
t there had been nothing like it for 
here, it wasn’t long until I noticed 
ns with swollen eyes and sides of faces. 
gome of the swellings were close enough 
to the corner of the mouth that I have 
ved white or rather yellowish, hard 
Most, however, have just a lump 
hear the eye, which has no opening.” 
You describe a typical outbreak of can- 
yer in your poultry flock. Undoubtedly, 
the infection is present on the premises 
or in the houses, and a thoro clean-up and 
gisinfection is the first thing in order 
the most important. Medicinal treat- 
ment is usually unsuccessful. Those cases 
in which there is only the discharge from 
the eye are best treated by placing a few 
@rops of 10 per cent argyrol in the eye. 
Aavanced cases are best killed and burned 
to prevent Spread of the infection to the 
healthy members of the flock. 


HORSE SENSITIVE TO INSECTS 
An Iowa reader writes: 


“] have a young mare that in the sum- 
mer-time, during fly and mosquito time, 


has littlee bumps all over her, and she 


t rubs on everything she comes up 
to, even leaves her feed and water to rub, 
When she gets a little sweaty now, she 
just goes almost crazy. I would like to 
“now what it is and if it might be dan- 
gerous. What could be done for her?” 

Am afraid that there is nothing to be 
done for your mare to decrease her sensi- 
tiveness to insect bites. Next spring, 
three or four weeks before beginning the 
spring work, put her on the following 
condition powder, which will favor her 
elimination and may perhaps be bene- 
‘ficial: Magnesium sulphate, 16 ounces; 
potassium nitrate, 16 ounces; potassium 
jodide, 2 drams. Give a level tablespoon- 
ful of above, sprinkled on feed twice 
per day. 





ASAFETIDA FOR HOG FLU? 
An Iowa reader writes: 


“Is asafetida good for hogs as a pre- 

yentive of the flu? If so, how much 
would you advise to use to a barrel of 
water?” 
. Asafetida is a drug whose action is 
known as carminative, that is, favoring 
expulsion of gas from the bowels. It is 
absolutely ineffective in preventing res- 
piratory diseases such as hog flu. The 
fact is, there is no known drug which 
will prevent this trouble if conditions are 
favorable for its occurrence. Hogs given 
good, dry, dustless sleeping quarters with 
opportunity for exercise during the day, 
with avoidance of sudden changes in tem- 
perature and exposures to inclement 
weather, are little apt to have the dis- 
ease. 





HARD-MILKING COW 

A Guthrie county, Iowa, subscriber 
Writes: / 

*T have a cow that freshened the first 
i last fall. She has nice size teats, 

e milks very hard. Can I do any- 
to make her milk more easily?’ 

It is doubtful whether your hard-milk- 
ing heifer will ever be any easier. There 
‘are teat dilators that can be used to 
stretch the muscle at the teat opening, 
‘but they must be used carefully, being 
sterilized each time before insertion to 
avoid the danger of infection ‘which will 
tause the condition known as mastitis 
or caked bag. 





CURING HEAVES 


An Iowa reader writes: 

“IT have a horse that has had the heaves 
severely for several months. Is there any 
 eure?”’ 

Heaves of as long standing as you de- 
Scribe is very probably incurable. The 
changes that take place in the lungs of 
such an animal can never be restored. 
Careful feeding of light grain and clean, 
dustless hay will prevent the spasms of 
coughing, to some extent, but such an 
animal will have to be handled carefully 
and worked lightly if he is to be of any 
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SERUM FOR PIGS 
An Iowa reader writes: 

“In vaccinating pigs, is clear serum or 
: serum best?’ 

Itt is quite generally conceded that clear 
| Strum is a better product than blood se- 
Tm for the treatment of hogs. The for- 
Mer is a more refined product, containing 
“all the protective substances that bloody 
rum contains and without the blood 
tells, which have no protective action. 
















y WARTS ON CALVES 
_ An Iowa reader writes: 













“I have twelve skim-milk calves, all 
which have warts on their necks. 
t will cure or reduce these?’ 








Rub the warts on your calves once 















y with castor oil. Continue this treat- 
t for two weeks. 


RABBITS TEST SWEET CLOVER HAY 
AND SILAGE 

The day has arrived when “Peter Rab- 
bit” falls victim to the timeworn policy: 
“If you’re not sure a thing is safe to eat, 
try it out on the dog first.” Nowadays, 
when cattlemen are uncertain as to the 
safety of feeding their cattle sweet clover 
hay or silage they are urged to try the 
hay or silage on tame rabbits first. If 
the rabbits live and thrive, the hay or 
silage is good for the cattle. This policy 
of trying it out on the rabbits first is now 
being recommended by the veterinary de- 
partment at the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, in an endeavor to cut out 
the risks cattlemen run when feeding 
maldy or spoiled sweet clover hay or silage 
to their cattle. ‘ 

That some specimens of moldy or spoiled 
sweet. clover hay and silage produce a 
specific disease in cattle, the so-called 
“sweet clover poisoning,” is now defi- 
nitely known. This disease can not be 
detected by the owner of the cattle from 
external appearances until the damage 
has been done. If the blood of the animal 
poisoned by sweet clover is examined 
from time to time, it will be found that 
it gradually loses its power of coagula- 
tion or clot when drawn from the body. 
When the blood reaches a certain lowered 
clotting power, it passes thru the walls 
of the blood vessels out into the tissues, 
and hemorrhages result. -The animal per- 
ishes by bleeding to death internally. 

Recent studies conducted by the veteri- 
nary department at the North Dakota 
Agricultural College, under the supervision 
of Drs. A. F. Schalk and L. M. Roderick, 
indicate that tame rabbits are affected 
more readily and much earlier with sweet 
clover poisoning than cattle under the 
same conditions of feeding. When fed 
continually on sweet clover containing the 
disease producing qualities sufficiently to 
cause the disease, a large majority of the 
rabbits arrive at the bleeding stage and 
die within six to twenty days, with an 
average of about t-n or eleven days. This 
is invariably from one week to ten days 
earlier than cattle begin bleeding when 
fed the same material. 

The plan as suggested by the veteri- 
nary department is t» obtain a hutch of 
four or more tame rabbits. Begin feed- 
ing the sweet clover hay or silage to both 
the rabbits and cattle at the: same time. 
The sweet clover should be selected from 
the same place or layer of the stack or 
mow for both the rabbits and the cattle. 
If any of the rabbits die, they should be 
sent immediately to the veterinary depart- 
ment, State College Station, Fargo, and 
the cattle taken off the sweet clover. 

An examination at the veterinary de- 
partment will show whether or not the 
cause of death was from sweet clover 
poisoning. Cattle taken off the disease- 
producing hay or silage will soon recover. 

Sweet clover pasture does not seem to 
produce the sweet clover poisoning dis- 
ease, according to trials conducted by the 
veterinarians. 

Further information on this subject can 
be obtained free in Circulars 27 and 35. 





FUTURE WOOL PRICES APPEAR GOOD 


With little prospect of further expan- 
sion of wool production in New Zealand, 
Australia and South Africa, there is ‘‘op- 
portunity for American wool growers to 
place their industry on the best financial 
basis in history,” according to J. F. 
Walker, consulting specialist of the Divi- 
sion of Co-operative Marketing, United 
States Department of Agriculture, who 
has just completed a year’s study of the 
wool industry in many countries visited 
on a trip around the world. 

“Wool production in New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa already has 
reached the saturation point, and can not 
*be further expanded because of limiting 
climatic and geographic factors,’ Mr. 
Walker says. ‘‘Australia now is carrying 
more sheep than at any previous time, 
except in 1891, the leading wool state in 
Australia carrying 10,000,000 more sheep 
than is conservatively estimated as safe. 
No further expansion may be looked for 
there, except possibly in western Aus- 
tralia. : 

“South Africa is carrying 35,000,000 head 
of sheep, which, according to best agri- 
cultural authorities there, is 5,000,000 over 
safe carrying capacity. There have been 
two years of very bad climatic conditions 
in one of the leading sheep-producing sec- 
tions, embracing about one-fourth the to- 
tal area of South Africa, with no relief 
in sight. There are no grounds to believe 
there will be much further expansion of 
the sheep industry in South Africa. Pro- 
duction in New Zealand is limited by lack 
of space.” ~ 

Mr. Walker pointed out that despite 
this heavy increase in foreign production, 
“world production apparently has not kept 
pace with consumptive demand. Wool 
stocks today are extremely low, with no 
apparent surplus of wool anywhere in the 
world. Wool is being taken at the sales 
as rapidly as it is offered.” 

The opportunities which Mr. Walker 
sees in this situation for. American wool 
growers are in breeding sheep which will 
produce a type of wool the mill demands; 
breeding so as to produce wool uniformly 
instead of producing one kind of wool one 
year and another the following year; 
preparation of wool so as to command the 
most competition for it, and marketing 
wool with the same efficienéy with which 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa 





are at present merchandising their wools. 





DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


BROWN SW4iSS 


April 19—The C. #. Osborne Estate. Write 
rs. Anne C. Qsborne, on, Iowa. 





WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN 
FRANK OO. STORRS, Manager, 
Des Moines, towa. . 
GUY L. BUSH, Des Moines, lowa. 
The two men*named above are look- 
ing after the livestock advertising field 
work of -Wallaces’ Farmer. he pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 


not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 


buying. They are good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 


hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. . 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirays of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him.» They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a.herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and Ssell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite you to take advantage of 
their services any time you desire. 
Tell us what you want, and they will 
help you to get it. Address all com- 
munications to 


Livestock Dept., Waillaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 











the major portion of their income as for 
those who produce market lambs. 

The trend of production to heavy feeder 
lambs has made it difficult for lamb 
feeders to secure light feeder lambs suit- 
able for finishing for the late winter and 
spring market, especially during the years 
of good range conditions. Therefore, it 
seems that producers should give serious 
consideration to the production of lighter 
weight feeder lambs. It also appears that 
consideration should be given to the pro- 
duction of higher quality wools in areas 
especially adapted to that enterprise. 





PERHAPS GOOD FOR POCKET 
GOPHERS 


Ground squirrel eradication work by 
poisoning has been started under the di- 
rection of the Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
in four ,counties in South Dakota where 
hertofore only the bounty system was 
used. Under the bounty system, which 
was found costly and ineffective, ground 
squirrels increased in numbers until, in 
Campbell, Walworth, Clark and Coding- 
ton counties, thru the efforts of the coun-- 
ty agents, bounties were discontinued and 
methods advocated by the Biological Sur- 
vey were adopted. Codington county is a 
fair example of the difference between 
the two systems. Since 1924, when $11,000 
was paid out in bounties, similar sums 
have been expended annually but without 
apparent results. In 1927, this county 
supplied poisoned grain free to the farm- 
ers and land owners at a cost of $104.09. 
Ground squirrels are now reported to be 
weil under control and losses due to their 
depredations the smallest since these 
pests became a factor to be reckoned with 
in crop production in the county. 





Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 


issue. se 


Field Notes 


KLEIN’S POLANDS COMING FINELY 


G. P. Klein, of Altoona, Iowa, one of the 
well known Poland China breeders and 
showmen, has had very good success with 
his spring pig crop. He has at the pres- 
ent time some over 100 pigs, all coming 
finely. Among these pigs is one that at 
this time. is looking better and seems to 
be a better prospect than The Topic, the 
sensational pig developed by Mr. Klein 
last year. Mr. Klein will have a herd of 
his hogs at several statte fairs this fall.— 
Advertising Notice. 

W. C. ANDERSON’S HERD 


W. C. Anderson, of West Liberty, Lowa, 
breeder of Poland China hogs and Short- 
horn cattle, has 120 spring pigs that are 
showing up mighty well at this time. In 
fact, W. C. was very enthusiastic in re- 
gard to the future. He believes that there 
will be a good demand for good hogs, and 
is getting his herd ready to meet that 
demand. Mr. Anderson has a very choice 
herd of Shorthorns, as well as a fine flock 
- — Rock chickens.—Advertising 
Notice. 








DANGEROUS TO EXPAND SHEEP 
BUSINESS NOW 


Sheep numbers continue to increase and 
prospects indicate a lamb crop for 1928 
somewhat larger than a year ago. Con- 
sumer demand for lamb is not likely to 
improve sufficiently to offset the pros- 


pective increase in production. With wool 
stocks in this country light and with a 
strong foreign market, the outlook for 
wool appears favorable. 

Lambs—The number of sheep and 
lambs in the United States continued to 
increase during 1927, and on January 1, 
1928, the number was estimated at 44,- 
545,000 head. This number was 2,699,000 
head, or 6.5 per cent, larger than the re- 
vised estimate of numbers January 1, 1927, 
and the largest number in sixteen years. 

The lamb crop of 1927 was estimated as 
about the same size as that of 1926, with 
a considerable decrease in western lambs, 
offset largely by an increase in natives. 
The slaughter of lambs from last year’s 
crop to the end of December was about 
the same as the slaughter of 1926 lambs 
up to the end of December, 1926.. The 
death loss of sheep in 1927 was larger than 
in 1926 because of severe weather in the 
far northwestern states. Despite the heavy 
slaughter of lambs in 1926 and 1927, there 
was a material increase in flocks of both 
years. : 

Lamb _production in this country is 
trending upward and approaching the 
peak of the cycle. The outlook for the 
next few years indicates the need of con- 
siderable caution in regard to further ex- 
pansion in the production of market 
lambs. Since 1922, the number of sheep 
and lambs has shown an average increase 
of around a million head per year. With 
favorable weather conditions, a very 
large lamb crop is not improbable and 
should such a crop materialize the situa- 
tion might be further aggravated by the 
marketing of ewe lambs ordinarily re- 
tained for flock replacement or expansion 
and by liquidation of flocks. The out- 
look does not appear so unfavorable for 
sheep producers who depend on wool for 














HORSES 


PERCHERONS 











AMERICA 
Yards, Chicago 








PERCHERON SOCIETY 
Ellis McFariand, Secy. Union 








BIG STALLIONS PRICED RIGHT (3 
Registered Percherons. Several 4 and 5 
year olds, ton and heavier; also 3 year 
olds, and yearlings. Large selection 
strietly choice stallions, $100 to $750. 


Fred Chandier, R. 7, Chariton, fa. |. 
One Belgian stallion three years 


FOR SA old by Farceur Successor. 1st prize 
at International and Reserve Junior Champion. One 
Beigian stallion two years old, grandson of Farceur, 
2nd prize winner at International 1927. Two Perch- 
eron Stallions by Jalap, two years old. Shropshire, 
Hampshire, Oxford, Southdown, Ramboui rams 
sired by International winners. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 

















Registered Percherons 
Stalliong and Mares — Reasonably Priced 
E. P. RAMILTON, Garden Grove, Decatur Co., Iowa 


HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshire Bred Sows 


We are offering a few bred sows that will prove 
Profitable investments. Write us your needs. 


Big Four Farms, Broeklyn, lewa 


HAMPSHIRES 


40 head of good bred Hampshire sows and gilts. Boars 
of all sizes and ages. C. A. PRENTICE, Sac City,Ia. 


gecko GILTS bred for spring litters. 


Well marked and well bred. Also some good 
growthy boars. Priced to sell. E. R. Hem, Selma, Ia. 


DUROC JERSEYS 




















WROCB. Duroc Bred gilts by Cherry Stilts b 
D Fancy Stilts and DeLuxe Col. by Great Col. Bred 
to sons of Fancy Stilts, Lucky Strike and Super Col. 
for March, April and May Farrow. Immune. Thy 
weigh* from 225 to Ibs. Pedigrees furnished. 
Will ship C.0. D. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

G@. A. Swenson, Dayton, Iowa. 


Some choice fall boars and gilts sired by" 


Golden Gleam and The Snapper 


Write us your needs. 
McHEE BROS., 


TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTH 


Fall Boars ready for service. They must move. 
Open summer and fall gilts. Now is the time to 
buy hogs for future profit. 

J.d.Newlin, (On Ia.Primary No.7) @rimes, Ia. 


CHESTER WHITES 
CHESTER WHITES 


Real quality large Chester White fall boars. 
SETH W. JOENSON, KMiren, lowa 


HOLSTEINS 
MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEIN 


A herd whose reputation has been established on 
performance. ing Federal accred- 
ited. Young stock for sale guaranteed in every par- 
ticular. Get full information 
Ea. Rensink, (Sioux Co.) 





ten, Iowa 


























| Don’t Any Chances This Year — 
Feed MoorMan’s and You will 
Grow Them Faster—Better 


Pt profit on your spring pigs depends entirely on the 
. growth they make and the pork you put on their backs, 

Give them a flying start by feeding MoorMan’s Hog Minerals— 
their rapid, thrifty, healthy growth will surprise you. 















- % eS 
are carefully tS cle 
to help you with your livestock blems. 
Above is a typical picture of a MoorMan 
Man. They are not employed merely to sell 
minerals—they are appointed to give you 
free, helpful service concerning your san- 
itation, feeding, breeding, housing and 
worming problems. His services will either 
make or save you money. 


We have openings for a few men of farm 

experience who can meet our require- 

ments. Sales experience not necessary. 

Here is a splendid opportunity for men 

who can qualify. We can probably place 

re in your own home county. rite us 
full particulars. 


| MoorMan’s Hog Minerals helps your pigs grow faster and put 
on extra pork from the same amount and kind of feed. It also 
makes them more resistant to all diseases, because it is a com- 
plete mixture of all the minerals your pigs need and always 
produces extra profit for the feeder. 


Sed Begin NOW! 


AN, | 
Ns . F Bag’ Let your pigs have MoorMan’s as soon as they eat anything 
\ \ amg Wh ‘\ tae with your | —and feed it to your sows regularly. Your pigs will start 
N SAK WN growing faster and keep.it up every day. MoorMan’s Hog 
<p SY) M: | Minerals has proved its value in the farrowing pens and 
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0. }| Rah Gualiey, feed lots of over 100,000 successful hog raisers—and it 
i will make you a good profit too. 





— absolutel 









Start your pigs right—every day counts. Phone your local | 
MoorMan Man today or wire or write to 


‘ Moorman Manufacturing Co., Dept. 630 Quincy, Ill. 
seecieee aH Livestock wees 





Quincy, Hl. 
5p tes of MoorMan’s 
id. 
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+» CD theLa rgest Mineral Feed Makers in the World 






